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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


S INCE the day when Boeckh published his PoUtual Economy 
of the Aikenians, now a hundred and twenty years ago, the 
atudy of Greek economic life has advanced considerably, 
more particularly in the epigraphical held, and much attention 
is now being given thereto. I have endeavoured in the following 
chapters to give, in short compass, the results of modern re< 
search, and the conclusions of scholars working in this fascinating 
field. Many of the probiema arc of almost baffling complexity 
and have given rise to much controversy. I have not attempted 
to aet out in detail the views, often sharply divergent, of various 
scholars on this or that question, but have been content to refer 
those who desire to go deeper to the sources where they csn 
find a great mass of material, much of it of importance. Our 
knowledge on many points ta lamentably imperfect, and all we 
can do is to make intelligent guesses. I have thought it best to 
end the survey at the conquests of Alexander. The develop* 
ments of the Hellenistic Age were so great and far-reaching 
that they demand a far more extended treatment than could 
conveniently be included in a book of this size. 

During the several years that I have been engaged in this 
work, I have had occasion to correspond with many scholars 
who have, without exception, responded most courteously to 
my inquiries and given me much help. 1 cannot name them all 
here, but I am grateful for their generous assistance. I cannot, 
however, fail to niention the constant help I received from my 
colleague in this university, Dr E. T. Salmon. Dr F. M. 
Heichelheim read the manuscript, and hia meticulous scholar¬ 
ship and profound knowledge of the subject have been in** 
valuable to me. The acute criticisms of Dr J. H. Clapham and 
Dr Max Cary have saved me from many serious mistakes in 
fact and method of treatment. 

But for such errors as have crept in, and 1 cannot hope that 
many will not be found, these scholars are assuredly not 
accountable. 

H. MICHELL 

McMasUr Unrversiiy, 

Hamilumt Ont. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 


Book5 and articke publislied since first publication of this 
book enable me to add a few appendices to supplement what 
I had previously written. 1 am graceful to many correspondents 
who have written to me^ commenting on various points and 
helping me to make corrections in the text. 

H, MICHELL 

Ltnnoxvilie, Quebec 
Nowmber, 1956 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE BACKGROUND OF GREEK ECONOMICS 

Tub GiBBKd 

A LPRED MARSHALL once «ud that te waa as difficult, or 
/\ impoeaible, to interpret the pact aa to anticipate the 
X V. future, and the truth of that statement becomea abund¬ 
antly evident to the modem economist who essays the difficult 
uslc of evaluating the economic life of the ancient Greeks. To 
the modern mind their history is full of events tbst amare and 
perturb the reader; their actions and poUcies are such ss to 
baffie our theories and defeat our sympathies. In an and 
philosophy, poetry and the drama we may draw very near to 
them, for such are timeless and the ^irit of roan is eternal. 
But politics and statecraft, socul systems snd economic ex¬ 
pedients, are of the sge of which they sre a product, and we of 
another age cannot enter fully into the spirit that prompted 
them. We may chronicle their happening, and explain with 
ressonsble certainty the circumstances thst led to their adoption; 
but thst is as fsr as we can go; between us and them tame has 
reared an impassable barrier. Our vision is obscured by the pre- 
occupstions of our own age. We ace the long vistas of antiquity 
fore^ortened, and we do not ctnnprehend, or but dimly grasp, 
the passage of centuries. The economic conditions of the andent 
world were radically different Irmn those of to-day and must be 
judged, if they ever can be judged, by totally diffeiWit standards. 

But the difficulties that confront ua need not deter us from 
trying our. best to form a picture, faulty though it may be, of 
the economic system of that andent people to whom we owe 
so much. We shall find ourselves only too ofteo in urKcrtainty; 
and St best our conclusions, espedally in the earlier perioda, 
and hardly less so even io the later, in defoult of actual written 
records, and sometimes in spite of them, can only be intelligent 
guesses, which are constantly modified, corrected, and restated 
as modem discoveries bring new evidences to bear on the 
problems concerned. It is like trying to fit together a mosaic 
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that baa been broken up and even some of the pieces lost. Here 
and there can be found pieces that evidently go together, while 
other fragments are too small to allow of more than tentative 
and, very often no doubt, wrong reconstructions. A chance 
reference, a few words in one of the ancient authors, an in¬ 
scription, only too often broken and half defaced, a papyrus 
found in desert sands, such are the materials with which we 
must work; never perfecdy sure, but always trying new com¬ 
binations, new arrangements, hoping that our guesses are 
right; a fascinating, tantalisiDg and often a wearisome task. 
There is a romance, an adventurousness, in the patient toll of 
the archaeclt^ist as he digs io the mounds that once were 
great cities. At any moment his spade may unearth a treasure 
that will throw a flood of light on questions that now baf!)e the 
learned world. And so we need not utterly despair, as we watch 
year by year the records of remote times being pieced together. 

Tk6 Gboohapmic Factor^ 

True though it may be that much in the character of the Greeks 
is diflicijlt to understand and disconcerting to realise, yet there 
are factors to be taken into account which may well prove 
illuminating in our study. Of these the principal is, what we 
may call, the geographic or environmental, which must in 
every age and place profoundly modify the circumstances of 
existence of the people lltdng within its influence. 

We are accustomed to speak of two great factors which shape 
the destiny of races, heredity and environment, and of these the 
Greeks were very well aware. Strabo, criticising the theories of 
Poseidonius, remarks: “As regards the various arts and faculties 
and institutions of mankind, most of them, when all men have 
made a beginning, fioxirish in any latitude whatsoever, and in 
certain instances even in spite of the latitude. So that some 
local characteristics of a people come by nature, others by 
training and habit. For instance, it was not by nature that the 
Athenians were fond of letters, whereas the Lacedaemonians 
and also the Thebans, who are still closer to the Athenians, 

‘ E. C. Semple, I/tfitunee <4 Bwiromufniy pamn •. Holland Rom, 

Tht MtSierrAnetin a ifuAittuM tVer/t/: Biuoli, GrtfehueAe SlaoaAttrtJ*, i, 
tetff. 
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were not so; but rather bj habit. So also the Babylonians and 
the Egyptiaos are philosophers, not by nature but by training 
and habit."* In this judgment we may agree with Stnbo, al' 
though he leaves serioua que^iona still unanswered. It was not 
by' * nature'' that the Athenians were different from the Spartans; 
to that we may assent. But from whenee came that "habit" that 
shaped their destiny? The point is an interesting one. The 
Athenian was a cosmopolitan; to his harbour came all the ships 
of the world, and his wits were sharpened by daily contact with 
the people of all nations. Upon him had been thrust the govern* 
menc of an empire, and his navy policed the acaa. NVhatever else 
the Athenians did, they "thought imperially"; which was a very 
different "habit" from chat of the Spartans, who were singularly 
tverse from thinking of anything that lay beyond the narrow 
coniines of their own small land. The Spartan had shut Himaelf 
in and applied himself with extraordinary precautions and 
elaborate safeguards to one single thing—his dominstion as a 
privileged caste in bis own land. It was inevitable that a differe nt 
habit of mind should have shaped itadf in the conaciousness of 
the Spartan. It ii iiluminating in this connection to realise that 
early Laconian art was equal to any produced in other parts of 
Greece. But the Spartan had turned away from such diitrac- 
tions; his poUcicaf necessities had made Kim into a specialist 
tn one thing only, domioadon through military fitness. To 
that all his efforts were turned; hia very eustence depended 
upon it. 

It has been remarked, and there ia a great deal of truth in it 
although it must not be pushed loo far, that the Greek could 
not extend the sphere of hit cultural influence beyond the limit 
of culdvation of the olive, a delicate plant and one demanding 
a climate peculiar to itself.* Alexander, a Macedonian who came 
from a region outside the olive belt, pushed his victories to the 
extreme limit of the culdvstioQ of the vine, a ^ sturdier plant. 
It might be argued with considerable plausibility, if not with 
entire conviction, that the ahriveliiag of his empire was due to 
the absence of those climatic conditions which favoured the 
genius of the Greek busbandcaan. Certainly the Greek was 

’ ii. 3, 7 (c. 1 ^ 3 ) (tod» Ban*.). 

* NewWaia. A/a&Mrynumw t mtiii, p. 24. 
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not a success in Egypt* in which neither olive nor vine attains 
successful cultivation. 

In Greece itself the smallness of the holdings and the intensity 
of agriculture allowed of a dense population where large-scale 
production was impossible. The Greek could not have used the 
modem agricultural machinery; his fields were too small, so he 
tilled his lands with the ox-drawn plough* or more often with 
hoe and mattock and lived in villages.' He was typically a town- 
dweUer, as the Chinese are to>day; the isolated farm in the 
middle of a hundred acres or more was imknown to him. 

The problem of subsistence was an ever>preasing one which 
allowed of no slackening in effort An interruption of the day-to* 
day toil was serious; war and the destruction of ^dneyards and 
olive groves was an almost irremediable disaster, as the Athenians 
found after the Peloponnesian war. So priceless were the gifts 
of nature and so anxiously must the gods be propitiated that 
around their agriculture was thrown the sanctity of religion. 
The olive was sacred, a gift ti’ora Heaven, and to cut down a 
tree was sacrilege. The rites of Demeter the Corn Goddess as 
practised in the Eleusinian mystenea are signihcant. Water was 
poured on the earth, for water is a precious thing and ht otiering 
to give a goddess; without water the earth will not yield its 
frjits. A sacred drama in honour of the deity was performed In 
a hall brilliantly lit by torches to represent the sunshine necessary 
for ripening the crops.* To trifle with these mysteries was a very 
serious thing, as Aldbiadea found to his cost 

As the standard of living rose with increased wealth the 
problem of feeding the populace became more acute as wheat 
was demanded in place of the more easily grown barley. In 
this Attica was at a great disadvantage; like the modem Great 
Britain she could not possibly feed her own people and foreign 
wheat had to be imported which must be paid for somehow, 
either by silver from the mines of Laurium or by exports. 
Boeods was a ^r richer country, but without access to the 
sea, and the Athenians thought the Boeotians dull and stupid. 
Such a community could satisfy all its own material needs. The 

’ Newfai^, hltditctrw>tQU Lanit, p. 55. 

* R«(erenc«s to cull of Dem«(er very aureeroiu, Cf. Frazer in GotcfeR 
Btts^h, "Spirru of (he Corn end the Wild *'* cap. 3. 
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Boeotians did not even vint Athenian pottery, and living within 
9 severely restricted area could not tUlp but be backward as 
compared with Attica, whero poor lands and ready access to the 
sea provided an unending stimulus, for hunger is a wonderful 
sharpener of wits. The Saronic gulf is a pd sheltered, ind 
on the north-east the isthmus of Megara contains Mount 
Geraneia, which served as a natural rampart for Athena. 

Easy access to the sea made commuolcation by land unneces¬ 
sary, especially when land routes are difficult through the 
complex relief and indented coasi-line of the maioland. The 
Greeks were not great road buildera, because they did not find 
any pressing need for there. Similarity of climate and natural 
products msde inland commerce within Greece unnecessary; 
they had little to exchange. Athens bought vegetables and eels 
from Boeotis. but had little to give in exchange except money 
But overseas were to be found wheat in limitleaa quantities ar^ 
timber, a vital necessity for a land denuded of its foreata, and 
these could be paid for with oil, wicke, figs and pottery, which 
the barbarians of Macedonia and South Russia were eager to 
buy. To keep the trade routes open, to police the Aegean and 
keep the pirates in order became a vital necessity if Athens vras 
not CO starve, to the Atheniana were forced onto the lea. If the 
typical Athenian waa none too fond of hard labour be could 
hardly hive been any fonder of the back-breaking labour of 
tugging at an oar. But if he shirked bis duty on shipboard he 
knew his city would go hungry; so he served as a rower in the 
war galleys as cheerfolly as the trying circumatarkcee allowed 
and made the best of a ^d job. 

It is to the influence of the sea that we must sttribute most 
of (he prevailing forms of Greek culture arid economic evolution. 
Livirkg in lands none too ferule and often rocky and barren, 
where the increase of population beyond the limica of sub¬ 
sistence drove them of necessity to a^ new homes, the early 
Greeks built their frail ships and launched out into the deep. 
We must not forget that the Greeks w e r e never a seaforing 
nation like their great rivals the Pboeniciana, nor like the 
modem British and other p«<^lea on riie Atlantic sea-board. 

' Meditmanesm Landt, p^. tja. wsna oothios 

from Attic* (Aristoph. Actant. Iso). 
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They dreaded and bated the sez, than which '‘there ia nought 
else worse to confound a man howsoever hardy he may be".^ 
They never really forgot that they were sprung from inland 
dwellers of the grassy steppes* and their seafaring was forced 
upon them not by choice but of necessity. As Mr Holland Rose 
appositely says, not in all Greek literature, nor in Latin for the 
matter of that, do we ever find any lyrical outburst in praise of 
the sea, which was no “lover and mother of men” to them * 
Such epithets as are applied to it are invariably harsh. The 
“wine>dark“ of Homer pictures a forbidding tide under a 
lowering sky. Poseidon was always an angry god, who resented 
the presumption of man to invade his domain. So the Greeks 
grined their teeth and took to the sea, not because they liked it 
but because they had to; it was their pathway about the world. 
Go on it they must, and there they found a wonderful source 
of fooditulH in the hah, especially the runny, which abounded 
in its watera. It has been suggested, with a good deal of reason, 
that it was following the tunny shoals that led the earlier Greek 
mariners up the Hellespont to the hshes* sttning*point in the 
Black Sea snd westwards to the coasts of Italy in their long 
summer migration.^ The absence of currents and the generally 
calm weather which prevailed from April to October made 
navigation possible for the little square-rigged ships and clumsy 
gear of the pioneer Greek sailors. The Aegean is thickly dotted 
with islands, 483 of them, which allowed even the tiny craft of 
the early Greeks to put to sea without too great risk of disaster, 
when, on a storm approsehing, a quick dash for land would 
carry them to safety. And lastly, the wind system of the Eastern 
Mediterranean was favourable to navigation in the aununer 
months. The Etesian winds, the prevailing northerlies, carried 
them from Greece to Crete and Egypt; from whence by way of 
Syria, Cyprus and under the lee of Asia Minor they crept to 
the shelter of the Sporades.* 

From the shores of Thrace to the southernmost point of the 
Peloponnesus all the valleys of Greece open out on the East or 
Asiatic side. Greece was at the threshold of the Orient, and the 

' oe. viii, >3S. 

* With ooMibJe txeeptioA of Ae«ch. Prom, 90. 

* HolUnd Rom, T/u M^Ufi AHtuu in cAa World, o. S. 

* ihid. p. jj. 
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destiny M the Greek led him cestwaids; there he won his 
greatest triumphs and there be met his final overthrow. From 
the first heroic struggle with the Persian, to the last convul^n 
of the Mithradacic warS) Greek and Aaiattc found their destinies 
intermingled, and to this very day that fate has shaped his 
destiny.’ 

Greece was, and still is, a little and a poor country: her 
agricultural resources were scanty and the configuration of the 
land prevented easy cooununicabon. Her little atattt were shut 
in by mountains, separated from one another by obstacles that 
induced a proud seclusion and a fierce and, only too often, an 
aggressive and truculent patrioosm. In the plains between the 
mountains numbers multiplied, and there was always the 
problem of population increase pressing upon the bare means 
of subsistence. It was not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
there arose t vexing and oftentimes desperate land question, 
such as all countries etMounter where a land-hungry people 
finds itself thwarted by a vicious or antxquatsd system of 
capitalist proprietorship, and where the problem can only be 
solved by violence or emigration, if it ever be completely solved. 
It was indeed this littleness thst, in large degree, stimulated 
that early and precocious maturity tri)ich waa so soon to wither 
and die. Life in a little Creek dcy was very vivid; it could also 
be very petty, and we cannot doubt tiresome and boring. The 
young men of spirit become restless, and, ss Thucydides says 
at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, are simply '‘spoiling 
for a fight".* From the narrow confines of their homelsAd the 
surplus population is forced out 10 find a livelihood elsewhere. 
"A small cup soon overfiows", and finally the limitations of too 
smalt a home area step in to arrest national development, which 
in the end fades and decays.’ 

Do we not find in this never-ending land problem which, in 
the last analysis, was one of actual subsiateoce, the explanation 
of the extraordinary spirit of seclusion and aloofness that was 
so characteristic of the Greek? Why did the Spartan withdraw 
himself the rest of Greece and refuse citizenship to any 

* Semple, ^ GeOfrapMc Emjifrmma, pp. 3, a59. 

* ii, 8 . 

* Sea^ilc, yTrffMTvtf ^ Cmi upifcir fiwemaatew. p. 41S. 
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that did not belong to the privileged class of “iuperiora’*? Why 
do we rind in the writings of the philosophers that never- 
ending inatsience on eudusiveness, that deliberate attempt to 
shut out the foreigner and to limit the slse of the atate? The 
ostensible reason is the fear of corruption from outside sources, 
more particularly contamination from the Persians, and we 
must not disregard that motive. But deep down, unperceived 
by its authors, there must have been the age*long fear of over¬ 
population pressing upon the means of subsistence. The Spartan 
sought to exclude the foreigner because Laconia had little 
enough to support even the Spartan population, dwindling 
though its numbers were, Plato and Aristotle sought to limit 
the numbers of the ciiixena in their ideal states because they 
knew from actual observation the troubles that over-population 
engendered. They had anticipated by two thousand years the 
theories of Malthus.' 

The Greeks utterly ^iled to build up a political structure 
commensurate with their cultural achievements. This tragic 
failure, to which in the last analysis must be attributed their 
final downfall, may be traced principally to rheir inability to 
throw off those vicious animosities that had become so in¬ 
grained in them that a united Greece was an impossibilicy. And 
when the horieon so suddenly and amazingly widened, and 
Alexander gave the world to the Greek to play with, the old 
rivalries, the unappeasable jealousiei of Greek towards Greek, 
continued on a vaster and more tragic scale. The confusion of 
the (lellenistic era which succeeded the conquests of Alexander 
was beyond description. Three great royal houses, that of 
Macedonia, the Seleucids of Asia and the Ptolemies of Egypt 
fought themselves to a standstill, and when they were not 
fighting each other they were tearing fhemselvea to pieces in 
internecine strife within their own borders.* Rome waa practi¬ 
cally forced to step in and impose peace upon the successors of 
Alexander. But even after it had done so, the last and worst 
"flare up" followed in the terrible wars of Michradatea of 

> A modem ptnhtl may be found in (be trouUes dial beaec (he Pitniin 
iaUadera when oewcomen mvnded (hetr little domain. 

* Mr Tun, In hi* Cii'itisathn, i* forced to the conclusion that 

in that men were "t linW mad”. World empire j# a heedy draught for 
eny people; even (be Romans yielded to its inrovkaikMi. 
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Pontu$ against tiie Romans, and KaUenism went down in 
irretrievable ruin. 

That Ust appalling catastrophe induces some sad reflectiMu. 
That Athens should have thrown in her lot with Mithradates 
and defied the Romans was a piece of foUy that is, aC least to 
later observers, almost inconceivable. It is, of course, only too 
easy to be wiae after the event, and it may even be agreed that 
Mithradates had at least even cKsoces of beatmg the Romans. 
But in any event it was madness for Athens to risk everything 
by abandoning a neutrality that was her only chance of east* 
ence. It is related that the destruction of Corinth by Mummius 
was the outcome of an exssperation that at last broke down the 
patience of the Romana, whose treatment of Old Greece up to 
that time had not, on the whole, been ungeoeroua. If the GrUks 
would not behave themselves, if they were blind to their best 
interests and incapable of accepting the inetitable, they must 
be taught a lesson, and a bitter and aharp one it was. It is 
significant that Roman despised Greek; the * * hungry Greekling'' 
of Juvenal is not a preny picture. We who study the writings of 
their philosopheri, who find in the teachings of Aristotle snd 
Plato the highest expression of pcJiticsl tbou^t, must turn 
sway in wearirtess and disgust from what we can only call the 
politics] wronghesdedneas** of the very people whose teachers 
they were. 

Tni Economic Livs or Gaaict 

But it is not with such sad rejections that we are concerned here. 
What of the Greek in his ecotromic life, in the workshop, the 
market place, the counting house and in intemadontl commerce P 
Such is to be the theme of our io<tuiry, and although much of it 
will be interesting, even fascinating, yet we must realise that 
we are not treading the mountain cops nor concerning ourselves 
with the glories of Greek art or philosophy, but ratha with the 
humdrum things of daily life, petty, mean afiairs of shopkeepers, 
artificers and peddlers. We may even ask ourselves whether, 
sfter all, it is worth while to bother cursives with such things. 
If we may thrill to the immortal protests of Demosthenes 
against the Macedonian who was to rob his city of her liberty, 
why should we bother ourselves widi the speeches thst he made 
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in the liw courts, or have been attributed to him, over some 
sordid case of cheating and sharp practice among the merchants 
of his time? Many will think the point well taken; but if we are 
to understand the Greeks we must know them in all the various 
aspects of their Uvea; in their great moments and in their petti¬ 
ness, in their masterpieces and in their daily life of making a 
living. And so it is with the Greek as tradesman and worker 
and merchant, not as poet or artist or philosopher chat we are 
concerned. 

While the Greek was an excellent technician, ao far as his 
limited means allowed him, a clever business man (a little coo 
clever sometimes as the cases in the law courts show) and an 
extremely competent trader, yet we arc confronted with what 
appears at first as a strange and anomalous contradiction chat, 
apparently, the Greek deipised work as beneath the dignity of 
a free man, and left to his slaves the labours that he wu un¬ 
willing to perform himself. But we must be careful not to jump 
to a conclusion that is not really consonant with the facts. As 
s mscier of actusl fact, were manual labour, and indeed all gainful 
occupations, despised ind shunned? Were the Greeks *'svork- 
shy" idlers, who lived on the industry of their slaves and 
allowed foreigners, "Metics", to amass wealth, without an 
effort to compete with them, content to mulct them with heavy 
taxes, snd themselves live "on the dole"? It would be all too 
easy to answer all these in the afhrmscive, end dismiss the whole 
subject with a few well-known passages from the historians and 
philosophers. But the problem is not quite so easy and demands 
further scrutiny. 

In the Brat place, it must be noted that sny prejudice against 
manusl labour among the Greeks was of comparatively late 
origin. Certainly, in the Homeric age, to labour with one’s 
hands was no disgrace; witness the prowess of Odysseus, who 
was a mighty worker, built his own house and even his own 
bedstead.^ Nor was there any pr^udice against manual labour 
in the time of Solon, who decreed that a father must see that 
his sen be taught a craft.* Undoubtedly in the time of the 

' Bui they did oot like laricuJnirti labour, vhieh wu beneaib the dignity 
of a bish'tpiritfld wirhor. Cf. Od. aui, 31-4, xiv, asa-}. 

' Plut. Sobn, 33, 
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tyranu, 6nd right up to the PetsUn vnit, it was no disgrace to 

learn the works 0 / Athens and Hephaestus of the many arcs 
and with hia hands to earn his living*'.^ 

To what, then, must be attribute the undoubted prejudice 
against manual labour in the latter part of the fifth and through¬ 
out the fourth century? It ia quite evident that it arose after 
the Persian wars, when the ^'Maratbcm men" were the heroes, 
and the life of the soldier was magnified aa the only fit one for 
freemen. The phmder gained from the w*ars, and after the 
founding of the Delian League, the revenue* from the allies, 
set up new standards of values and conduct* Herodotus re« 
marked upon this as something quite new and wondered 
whether they had learned it from the Egypdana and barbarians. 
"All the Greeks have adopted the same notion, and especially 
the Lacedaemonians; but the Corinthians hold handicr^men 
in least disssteem."* 

It would be easy to quote passages from Aristotle and Plato 
showing their attitude towards gainful occupations.* They did 
not so much despise "honest toil" as conai^ it incompttibla 
with the life of the lawgiver and ruler; in which perhaps they 
were not very far wrong. They simply would not allow that a 
man. whose whole energies were devoted to making a living, 
could possibly at the same time fulfil his duties as a citUen in 
the law courts, the Assembly and the army. They also deeply 
distrusted the acquisitive instinct; the ruler must be entirely 
separated from the commercial and labouring classes, or else 
he would be corrupted by them. 

But the theories of the philosophers and the jeera of the comic 
playwrights like Aristophanea, wbo rtever nuaaes any oppor¬ 
tunity to gibe at Cleon for making his Irving at the vulgar trade 
of a tanner, which, be it said, was in particular disrepute because 
of the unpleasant odours therefrom, do not by any means in¬ 
dicate that the Athenian citizen actually deapiaed and shunned 
all gainful occupations. The laws by no means encouraged 
idleness; we hear of accusations brought against individuals for 

* Antk. Lyr. (Diehl), Sokto, J, 49-59- 

* Cf. W. Dnimaoa, Arhmttr u. Co nmuma M m GriethfntaMd u, Rtm. p. 46. 

* Hrrod. ii, 166-7. 

* E.g. Amt. P^. 127S a; Plate, viu, S«6fr. But d. ditias, iiec, 
tad 4 ^. 3 tc; Neurtth, Staat wid GoettnMA, p. 594- 
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having no visible means of support. In the first half of the 
third century we hear of a prosecution of the philosopher 
Cleanthes on such a charge. But when he showed that he 
worked at night drawing water for gardens, the Areopagus was 
so delighted with his industry that it voted him ten minas in 
order to continue his studies.^ We have already mentioned the 
law of Solon that a parent who failed to have his son taught a 
trade could not demand support from him in his old age. 
Pericles in his funeral oration boasts of the fact that the Athenians 
combine the pursuit of culture with useful occupations. Wealth 
we employ for use rather than for show, and place the real 
disgrace of poverty not in owning to the fact but in declining 
to struggle against it. Our public men have, besidea politics, 
their private affairs to attend to, and our ordinary citizens, 
though occupied with the pursmti of industry, are still fair 
judges of public matters.*’* We know from the speech of 
Demosthenes against Eubulides that for anyone to aneer at a 
citizen for making his livelihood in the market laid him open 
to a prosecution for evil-speaking.* What is troubling poor 
Euxitheus, the plaintiff in this case, ia not ao much the fact 
chat his parents were poor and had to earn their living, although 
he apologises abjectly for that fact, but racher that aspersions 
had been cast on hU mother’s virtue; a very serioua charge 
when he ia claiming Athenian citizenship.* Undoubtedly there 
was a good deal of snobbery in Athena, as everywhere, and the 
well-to-do looked down on the workers. Demosthenes does 
not sppear in s very pleasing light when he sneers at the humble 
origin of Aeschines» who had to work for his living when a boy; 
so different from hia own upbringing as the son of s wealthy 
parent; and then, with artless naivetd, hopes he will not be 
accused of bad taste in alluding to these vulgar matters!* 

Although both Plato and Aristotle conside^ that the worker 
could not be a lawgiver, yet we find that artisans were not only 
numerous but in the majority of the Assembly. Xenophon tells 
us that it was composed in Athens of fullers, shoemakers, 

’ Diog. L«ert. vii, i68. Also the sioiy of Menedemus md Ascispisdes 
wbo B^ouad tt • mill sU night ifid Ksodsomely rewanlsd fbf their 
induktry CAthen. tr, i6S A). Cf. Plut. Apopk. Lac, sex e. 

* Tbuc. ii, 40. * Cf. in Mtd. 

* Dem, M Sabul. 30. * Corona. 
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carpenters, blacksutha, ^noers, merchants and shopkeepers.^ 
Plato says that in democndea the most axid numerous 

class in the Assembly b that of the artisans * /Although in 
earlier times office was restricted to owners of land, certainly 
by the end of the fifth century manufacturers or merchants 
were eligible even for the higfaesL Eucntes, a dealer in oakum, 
was elected general in 432;* Lysicles, who deah in sheep, in 
428,* and Cleon, a tanner, in 425. DecnostherMS was the son 
of a manufacturer of armour; Socrates of s mason; Aeschines 
was an actor before be made his repuntion as an orator, and 
possibly he told perfumes, although there ts doubt on the pointA 

There is in Greek a word honouris which denotes vulgarity, 
and a workman was called Aswomet, a low, vulgar fellow.* 
Possibly, but by no means certainly, tbe word it derived from 
the verb heunOt which means to work in a constricted space 
before a hre.^ If so, it might not unreasonably be argued that 
in a hot country such would be distasteful to people who much 
preferred to work in the open air. But oven at chat they greatly 
disliked digging and heavy manual labour in agriculture,* foe 
which they may be pardoned In a warm dimate; tbe stony soil 
is hard on the muscles of those who must perforce wrest their 
livelihood from it. There is an amusing pesaage in one of the 
plays of Aristophanes* in whkh the God of Riches argues 
against an even distribution of wealth, on the ground that it 
would destroy the slave trade and drive dtizens to work, a 
result most fervently to be deplored. From whatever aide we 
look at it, the condusion is inocapable that the Greeks greatly 
disliked manual bbour, and looked down on Chose who were 
unfominate enough to have to betake themselvee thereto. Tbe 
ideal 0/ the gentleman of leisure was somewhat over>developed 

^ Mfmar. u, 7 , 6. 

■ R$pttb. viu, 56s A. * AmtD^ ff p rfr w, t^o. 

* That it tp car if we Uend^ tbe Lfaida of lii, iSi with (bet ia 
Arist^h. fgUw, 131. 

* Athen. xiii, Sm S. 

* Numerouc reference*, c.f. Ptetn. Ssp. 49s '• Lam, 74t ■- Cf. Buaoh'a 
renurSa oo (hia, GrieA, Simtsk. t, iSa, a. 5. 

* Cf. Liddell tod Soxt (oev cd.) aad B. Botaecq, Dittiaimm Etymttt- 

dB la Lanfm GrttguB, t-r. ZiniiDem, ie In* rpie of advomaa dti, argue# 
doquendr fot thi# view, 

* E.g. Ariauph. Avei, 1431-#; rf. Luke xri. 3 * 

* Pbitus, 
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in the ancient world; just as it is in any society to-day where the 
accumulation of acquired or inherited wealth is sufficient to 
allow of it to flourish. 

On further reflection it will be seen that the degradation of 
labour is characteristic of an economy founded upon the system 
of slavery. The slave worked, that was what he was for; there¬ 
fore if a freeman also worked, he brought himself down to the 
level of the slave and suffered the competition of cheap labour. 
The Greek svas not unique in this attitude; it was found uni¬ 
versally in the ancient world. Looked at in this light the 
aversion from manual toil is at least understandable if not, 
according to our modern ideas, entirely commendable. The 
phrase “nobility of toil*’ is a very modem one, and would have 
been meaningleas to the ancients. With our multitudinous wants 
and means of supplying them through large-scale production, 
the vast majority of mankind to-day works by hand or brain, 
and flnda no social stigma attached thereto; except, perhaps, 
where a miliury or aristocratic caste is still able, however pre¬ 
cariously, to maincain an attitude of superiority. 

It is interesting to nou that St Paul is anxious to justify 
himself, a tentmaker, in the eyes of those who would look down 
their noees at his honest toil, and acknowledges that he ia 
subject to social ostracism thereby. “We labour, working with 
our hands, being reviled;"^ he "sulTen reproach*' as a manual 
labourer.* He ia afraid, and not without justification, that the 
Christian converts, who were generally drawn from the artisan 
classes, abould, in their enthusium for the new revelation, 
throw up their occupations and become an embarrassment to 
the infant religion through idleness and over-much preoccupa¬ 
tion with the things of eternity. Such an admonition as'' servants 
(i.e. slaves) be obedient to them that are your masters'* was 
very necessary if the Christian religion was to escape, and it 
did not wholly escape, the reproach of being subversive of the 
social system of the day. 

It is not fair to accuse the Greek citizen of being “work-shy'*; 
he was not so much lazy as occupied with things that he con¬ 
sidered better than mere workh^ to acquire money. There was 
in him something of the artist who was careless of riches. Not 
j Cor. iv. IS. * t Tim. i». to. 
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that he did not understand perfectly the use of wealth; but 
wealth was to him a means to an end, not an end in itself; so he 
looked down on chose mean souls who woi^ed withcut imagina* 
tion or the divine fire of inspiration. When he did work he liked 
to work in the open iis. To rear a magnificent edifice, a deathless 
work of art, was a supreme satiafactioa. But, unfortunately, 
building Parthenons did not daim all hia attentioa; the workaday 
necessity for earning a living imposed its burdens upon him. 
Not everybody had private means, or a farm in the country, or 
was an ardst. or poet, or philosopher. And so the great majority 
of the Greeks both in glawaral and HeUenistic times worked 
Just as hard as anybody else in any or country. Tbe honest 
labouring*nuin, a free dtizea and not ashamed of it, with good 
reason we may readily agree, is a familiar figure in the Greek 
comedies. 

There is one factor in the economy of the Athenian state 
which must always be reckoned with, the trtiolesale payment of 
citizens. Ostensibly for se r vice s rendered on the juries and in 
the Assembly, such payments were in reality of the nature of 
relief, tbe “ dole ’ *. It nuj be a^ed, not without some justifies* 
tion, that if the state dmunded tbe presence of its dtbens in 
the courts, and juries of five hundred drew largely on a small 
population, in the Assembly and in the various public offices, 
they not unreasonably had to be paid for thdr services. Athens, 
when head of the Delian Lesgue, was the capital dty of a great 
confederacy, and to tbe Athenian courts came all the cases which 
the intensely litigious Greeks so freely indulged in.^ But while 
it is not impossible U» excuse payment of dtizens on these 
grounds, it is far more difficult to do so when we find that they 
aisA drew their p^, three obols a d^, for attending the dramatic 
presentations in Ae theatre and tbe religious festivals. Again it 
may be argued that such were civic celebrations, an act of 
obligation on the dozens to attend, and if fiiey were to leave 
thdr occupations to do so, they must be compensated. Sud) a 
plea can only be entertained hardly; tbe argument in jusofica- 
tion becomes a trifle strained, and we are forced to look upon 
tbe practice as a dole to the Athenian dozen, in other words as 
relief. Aristophanea in Tke IVasfif ridicules the whole system.* 
* Cf. Xea. Man. in, s, * C£ she SgiaUf, 797, > 350 . 
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TKe old men come trudging along tbe country roada before 
dav 7 n with tbeir lanceme^ eager to be in time for the opening of 
the courts, where they can earn their three obols cornfortably 
by sitting all day» and no doubt napping when the case i$ dull. 
' * How shall we get our breakfaac, if the courts don’t open soon \ *' 
cries the son of one of them. And so a very large proportion* 
bow large it is impossible Co compute, lived partly or wholly on 
payments from the state. 

That the dearer thinkers of the time were uncomfortably 
aware of the dangers of such a system of wholesale payment of 
citizens is very evident. Plato, particularly in the Gorgias, has 
grave doubts aa to the statesmanship of Pericles who incroduced 
the system, and acknowtedgea that it has laid the Athenians 
open to the accusation of being "lazy, cowardly, loquacious and 
avaricious*'.’ Aristotle characterisea as the worst form of 
democracy that in which the ciciaens are numerous and can 
only be made to assemble when they are paid. ’'Where there 
are revenues the demagogues should not be allowed after their 
manner to distribute the surplus; the poor are always receiving 
and always wsncing more and more, for such help is like water 
poured into a leaky cask. Yet the true friend of the people should 
see that they be not too poor, for extreme poverty lowers the 
character of the democracy; measures also should be taken which 
will give them lasting proaperity; and aa this is equally the 
interest of sll classes, the proceeds of the public revenues should 
be accumulated and distributed among them, if possible, in 
such quandcies as may enable them to purchase a little farm, or 
St any rate make a beginning in trade and husbandry 

And yet, looking at the whole matter from a practical point 
of view, it is difhcult, even with our modem nodona, to condemn 
the Athenians for spending the money they had in a way that 
gave themadvea the greatest sidafsctJon. We must always re^ 
member that it was rooted in the Greek mind that the wealth 
of the state ought to be divided among its citizens. Athena was 
rich; she enjoyed substantial revenues from the mines of 
Laurium, and, while head of the Delian League, the tribute of 
the allies. As their ambassadors to Sparta say with engaging 
frankness, they proposed to spend the money on themselves. 

* Gorgias, $1$ s* * Fot. tsaoA. 
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**It has always beea tba rule that the weaker should be con- 
straised by the stronger.'’' 

If we may define with Chesterton state of beuig poor as 
that of '"not having very much money”, perhaps the best defini¬ 
tion that has ever been given, the Gre^ were poor and did not 
care very much whether they were or not; a state of roind 
assuredly beyond ail praise. So, why woiki The question is a 
pertinent one and, looked at In that light, not so very easy to 
answer. Perhaps we ronlay work too hard and are not much the 
better fos our unceasing tc^. We may be more comfbitahle, live 
easier arvd enjoy all the blessings of modem plumbii^. But it 
is open to doubt if we are, in actual fact, really very much 
happier. The Athenian must have had a ruagnificent time and 
enjoyed himself immensely, chartering with his friends, serving 
as a juryman in an ioterestu^ case in the couna, utting in the 
Assembly, watching or taldng part in athledc contests, partici* 
paring in the great and besutifuJ religious fesdvak, or aittiag 
in the theatre thntling st the grandeur of a tragedy or splitting 
his sides at some rare, and rather broad, joke in a CMnedy. It 
was a gorgeous life, and as long as slaves and Metics would do 
the dirty work the Athenian enjoyed rt U> the full. It takes a 
veiy stem asceddsm to blame him for it. 

But although a plsu^ble case can be rn%Ap. out for the Greek, 
yet there were grave sources of decay at woA which, in the end, 
worked their inevitable destrucdoo. In the last analyds we 
must come to the cimduson, which seems inescapable, that the 
whole political and economic system was essentially and irre¬ 
mediably unsound and wrought its own destruction. Bemused 
with that land-hunger, «^ch the scan^ soil of Greece was 
unable to appease, the dtizexL despised the labour of 

industry, and yet was forced to the Urwu, where be met the 
competition of Medc and slave. An easy way out of his diffi- 
cultis, a fatally easy one we may say, was found in his bdng 
able to ” cash-in” on his dtizettship, and eke out a more or less 
unsatisfactoryand comfortless eidstence" on the dole”.’ Inimed 
by his sense of economic failure, and arrogant ht>m his feding 
of political superiority, he was the namml prey of the demagogue, 
who found in his restless diasatisfactkMi the tool to be used with 
^ Thu«. i, a6. 


* Hiaefaftwk. Tre^ gad ^oUtkSt p. 33 d. 
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fatal facility In political faction. The principle of democratic 
government, reduced to a logical absurdity, allowed him no 
rest, little opportunity to go about his own aihurs without the 
unceasing distractions of politics. If he was poor himself, the 
citizen saw no particular reason why others should be rich, and 
his democratic form of government gave him plenty of oppor- 
tunities to make that admirable sentiment effective. 

By such taxes as the capital levy and the Liturgies or com- 
pulsory "Benevolences*', the rich could be easily mulcted and 
their wealth spent in various ways pleasing to the multitude. 
As we see in our chapter on Public Finance, this perpetual 
antigonism between rich and poor was fatal in the end, and the 
whole Athenian state, after the tribute from the Delian League 
could no longer be collected, drifted into bankruptcy. It was 
highly diverting for the citisen to witness fine spectacles, and 
amusing to sit in the theatre or the law courts and be paid for 
the sitting. But it ruined him In the end. If he could have been 
put into a more stable and satisfactory condition, it is more than 
probable chat the Athenian atate, and indeed all Greece, would 
have avoided or at least weathered some, if not all, of the disasters 
chit overtook it. Certainly many of the mistakes that were 
committed might have been avoided had strong leadership been 
present. Apart from politics, only in war could the citizen find 
a career consorunt with his dignity. The pay was good, and the 
chances of plunder, the capture of an enemy who could be sold 
as a slave, were always present. War distributed money, and 
made additional burdens on the well-to-do both possible and 
juscifable. War was, therefore, a blessing and not to be avoided, 
if the chances of success seemed good.^ Not that some of the 
shrewder minds did not see perfectly clearly that the senseless 
bellicosity of the Greeks was fatal to material prosperity. The 
fifth chapter in the little pamphlet entitled "On the Revenues of 
Athens", attributed to Xenophon, is a sensible and eminently 
reasonable plea for a pacific policy which should avoid the 
disasters of war, and the orator Isocrates in his speech on Peace ‘ 
has a fine passage that, if acted upon, would have saved Athens 

* Cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 6. ?. 

' de Poet, M. Arutode'i araumeni in hia Politia (1256 a) that war a^auiat 
a ''Mrvile race naiural and juat ia an in^enioiu one. But cf. ibid, tsaa b. 
r 3 3 3 a, 1 A. Aruwtle entirely missed the ecooomte argument agauiat war. 
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from many tribuiatioGS. But and quarrel the Greeka 
wouid and did, and dcatroyed ihemaefres in ibdr folly. 

POPCLATIOK* 

Of alt the baffling problems for which no defioite aolution may 
be offered, perhaps the most obscure is that of the population 
of Andent Greece, or of the ancient world in general for the 
matter of that. It seems practically impossible to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion merely by fcx^>tiiig the figures given 
in andent writers, since thes e figures are so palpably absurd 
in many instances that no reliance can be placed upon them. 
Why this should be it is very difficult indeed to say, It is 
entirely possible, in fret practically certain, that in many cases 
the notation used has been wrongly transcribed through the 
corruption of manuscripts, or the carelessness of early copyists. 
In some cases the original autbM was clearly wrong in his 
estimates and made a bad mistake. In other cases we must seek 
an explanation in the attitude of practically all andeni peoples 
in grossly over-estimating numbers. Why this should have been 
so is hard to say, except on the gnHiod very large numbers 
baffled their powers of imagination. .Anything beyond a few 
thousand seemed to them “an awful lot*', and th^ were just 
as apt to say five hundred thousand as fifty thousand. And yet 
such an explarution is hard to accept whm we remember the 
amazingly accurate calculations of the Alesandrian astronomer 
of the drcuroference of the earth. Perhape another and easier 
explanation may be that the andent scrib^ betrayed an almost 
childish vanity in magnifying numbers; for instance, the vast- 
ness of the Persian armies that a handful of Greeks defeated or 
the migh^ men of valour of the children of Israel, 

One of the most notorious of all exaggerations, which has 
been the subject of endless controversy in the past, and mil be 

> B«loeh, BfvCUKrwte Ser OwcSbcS-JAiBWa Wftti A W. Gccnme. 
Poptilaiioit of Aikent m Fifth watf F«irtA C mnma R. L. Stry^ ct. 
Sin Sh%>« FppulatioH er Atkemi Ctviiaiiac, F^pulatiDn et C^puai, 
ri-viii; C«met, L*Appr9piiie»tmmtnt J’AAht a ett BU, cap. i; Andreada, 
Hish Orttk PuM, Fiitanet. pp. tBsA.', jaide, C^iaia, cap, s; Schwahn, 
art, "Tharen** is P.W.; Wmenna&A, art. ia F.fy. SuppL vi, 

pp, peslT.; BoedJ), i, 7; G. E. Pawoa, “ Hk Anwxttao ana; ia 431", f.HS. 
nix U909). p. * 3 ' 
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no doubt in the future, i» that of Athenaeus tvho, quoting from 
Ctesided, states that in the census taken hj Demetriua of 
Phalenim (317-307) there were 21,000 citizens, 10,000 Metics 
and 400,000 slaves in Athena. The same author, purporting to 
quote from Tiniaeus and Aristotle, gravely infonna us that 
there were at one time 470,000 alavea on the island of Aegina 
and 460,000 in Corinth.^ These figures have been rejected ever 
since the time of Hume who, in his "Populousness of Ancient 
Nations”, began the long controversy on the subject.' The island 
of Aegina has sn area of approximately 35 sq. miles, of which 
the greater part is mountainous and ro^y.^ At the present time 
its population is about 8000. By no stretch of the imagination 
is it conceivable that this small and mountainous island could 
possibly contain so enormous a number, even granting that the 
port did have a fairly large population, and the same is true of 
Corinth. All attempca, therrfore, at justifying the numbers given 
by Athenaeus for Attica must break down on the palpable 
exaggerations of the ocher two estimates; if one figure is wrong, 
we must assume that the other is equally fallacious.* Beloch* 
made the suggestion that 40,000 were meant, not 400,000; 
but this rests on no certain ground and is as impossible of 
substsntiition sa the figures of Athenaeus. We are thus driven 
back to the conclusion chat they tre unexplainable and must be 
rejected. 

Attempts St attacking the puazle from another side are equally 
unsatisfactory. In a famous passage* Demosthenes states that 
in the year 338 there were imported from Poncus 400,000 
medimni of grain, that is, wheat, and that this quandry was 
equal to all the wheat imported from other countries, such 
figures, he saya, being verifUble from the books of the port 


^ Athen. vi, its s, c, e. 

* Mim SarB«Qi. Sixi ^ Slav* Poputaiipn at Aih*nt, pp. i^fi. tummtriie* 
and coounaoi* upon Huma** coQ«]u«joia>. 

' Strabo, viii, 6, j6 (c. 375). 

* Mr N. G. L. Kairmoiid In a paper on “The Slave Population of AnJea 

ebea 3jO B.c.*', Canbridgt Vmuersiiy Reporm, March lath, 1935. arggea that 
the for Anica muat bo correct because of the fisurei for Aealna and 

Corinth. But if the latter an wrong they invalidate the former and the 
argument it ifl a elrcla. 

* Bevilhtrvat, pp, 54 f. Cf. alao OriecK Gttek. iii, a (and ed.), pp. 4i4f. 

* In Lepi. 31 , 
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Authorities at the Piraeus.^ If we accept these figures, 
obviouslf the total import of gram was 800,000 med., or 
1,200,000 bushels. There is endeiMe to show that in 329 the 
Attic crop amounted to 402,500 med. of barley and u^eat or 
about 604,000 bushels, and this was apparently, although not 
certainly, a poor crop. If we were to reckcm a normal crop of not 
more than 600,000 med. or 900 , 000 bushels, barley and wheat, 
we should arrive at a total consumption in Atdca in a '^normal' * 
year of something in the neighbourhood of 2,100,000 bushels of 
grain. What amount was fed to livestock we have no idea, a 
factor which once more douds the issue severely. Dr Beloch 
assumes an average per capita consumption of 6 med, of wheat 
and barley, and this is a reasonable figure to accept.^ We, there¬ 
fore, arrive at a populadM for Attia in the latter pan of the 
fourth century of about 233,000, whidi coraparea with Beloch's 
215.000 and Mr Gomme's 270,000, whidi he regards as a 
maximum.* 

These figures must be accepted. If at all, with the utmost 
possible caudon and regarded as no better than a gueaa. If we 
were to sunruse that the population of Atdca never exceeded 
300,000, nor dropped, except probably in the second century, 
below 200,000, we should, in all Ukdihood, be not very far from 
the truth. Complete accuracy is tpiite impossible, and at that 
we have to leave it. 

As to the populadon of all Greec e our ^ees is even more 
impossibly short of an ^jproach towards a reasonable approxi¬ 
mation. Beloch esdmated it at 2,228,000, a figure which Mr 
Grundy considers too low.* According to the census of 1907 
the population of ^* 01 d Greece" amounted to 2,631,000.* It is 
not likely rhar Greece of the fourth century b.c. contained 
more people than in the twentieth aj>. If we were to con- 

' BatfQranod>erifiCeTpc***tioftvtChispasMae^>Roce**l^fDif£b^uVoM 
Gttrfief AtJuH, in Rfitm- IHms. ncd (<934). p> Mr KiMev^lor holdi 
thnt the peesece points » double that emmmt wring from "Poorus". 

* Sir Gecrge Knihbo reebooed s *7 of irhcet at (be pree eat cme: 

with barley 9 tnubels wcpuld be qidte rcasooablb CC MaAtnistfeai Httvry 
^ Population, p. 455. 

* BooeUmvof. p. 33; CoouiK, PopniatUm, p. 306 

* Tfn/oyeidtt and Uiuoay of Ut Ape, p. 0x3/. 

* Probably the base figures o» ake; eubeequept addidoee of tarriipry and 
iefiixx of refugees make later figures too ceohiacd to be useful. 
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jecture» therefore, a population of about two>and^*ha]f milhona 
probably we should not be very far wrong. 

But whatever our guessea may be at actual figures, there i$ 
little doubt that we can assume broad general movements of 
population. From the Persian to the Peloponnesian war there 
was clearly an increase, due to increasing wealth and, we may 
suppose, better living conditions. Any diminution of numbers 
owing to casualties in warfare or emigration was doubtless 
offset by new arrivals of Metics and slaves; perhaps we should 
not be far wrong if we surmised that it was the increase in 
slaves that accounted for the greater pan of population growth 
at this period. The decreaae in numbers during the Pelopon* 
neaian war was due not only to heavy casualtiea but also to the 
great plague that ravaged Athens; Bdoch believes that a quarter 
of the population died.^ Thucydides in his vivid description 
of the epidemic sayi,’ '*such a pestilence and loss of life as this 
was nowhere remembered to have happened", and further 
nothing reduced the power of the Athenians more than this. 
For not less than four thousand four hundred heavy arrned in 
the ranks died of it, and three hundred of the equestrian order, 
with a number of the multitude that was never ascertained."* 
It is to be conjectured that the poorer classes suffered more than 
the richer, and we cannot doubt thst the loss of life in the over¬ 
crowded tenements of Athens end the Piraeus wss very severe. 
With regard to war casualties it is unsafe to speak with any 
certainty, but they were undoubtedly heavy. Added to which 
there must have been a marked diminution in the slave popula¬ 
tion. We know that "more than 20,000" ran ay/ay when the 
Spartans occupied Dccelea.* This is obviously a round number 
and we need not regard it as absolutely authentic; but we may 
be sure that there was a heavy loas on that account. We may 
aUo conjecture that the diminution in wealth during this dis¬ 
tressful epoch must have curtailed the ability of many to keep 
slaves or rather to purchase new ones when their former ones 
had died or deserted. Added to which the foreign population 
of Metics, mostly merchants, must have diminished to some 

* Gri^. Getch. u, 1, pp, jedft {2nd. ed. 1914). 

* >j, 47 * * *u. 8?* 

* Tbuc. vij, a?. 
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extent owij^ to the dklocaaon of trade; ahhough possibly so 
long as the Athenians coatroOed the seas they may have con- 
fiidered the Piraeus the safest pbce for them. With the return 
of peace there was another rise in population due very largely 
to an influx of foreigners and the renewed purchase of slaves, 
who were cheap, and also to more peaceful times and the 
employment of mercenary soldiers in campaigns rather than a 
levy of citizens. The marked drop in the number of citizens 
from 338 to 313 is to be explained by emigration to the new 
countries conquered by Alexander, and colonisation of Thrace 
in part by Athenians ^ Andpater.* Undoubtedly there was a 
severe drop in population, as noted Polybius, in the third 
century, which can be artiibuted to the disorders of the time, 
general distress and emigratioo. 

While we are creatiDg of the vexed subject of population it 
may be opportune to speak of another troublesome problem, 
that of infanticide. This is another of those da^ shadows across 
the life of the andent world of vrhkh ft is very difficult if not 
impossible to speak with c^taioty. That it e 3 usted is, of course, 
well known and sndely attested; to what extent it was practised 
cannot be deierxiuned. Maltbus assumed, more or less on 
general grounds and without any definite evidence to go on, 
that infanticide was a very definite and powerful check to the 
increase of popxilation in Gre ece .* Modem writers are more 
caudous; Mr Gomme gives excellent arguments in favour of 
the view that, in actual fact, it was rare. “Certainly we have 
no reason to suppose that the movetxxent of population was 
sensibly affected by the practice.'’* 'Hus is very IcMy true, and 
in any case, as we know for in Sparta, it may be con> 

jectured that it largely appertained to weakly or deformed 
infants.* AiisioCle disliked the practice but, under certain ch' 
cumstacces, advocated abortion. Infondcide, where a people 
or tribe is living on the verge of starvation, on what the econ^ 
mist “subsistence levd*’, is a necesMty; one more mouth 
to feed is too much for their severely restncttd resources. We 
may, therefore, conclude with some degree of certainty that in 

* Phit. Photiony aS; Kod. Sic. zviii, iS, 4. 

’ Book i. cap. 13. * Apub&m, 75!. 

• Cf. Ariu. fW. 134S a. 
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th« more pro&perous periods of Greek history it was rare or 
non-existent. Mr Tarn, speaking of the third century, a time 
of the gravest economic and political distress, says that in¬ 
fanticide ^DQ a considerable scale*’ was not in doubt.^ The 
evidence of the New Comedy is not necessarily convincing; the 
theme of the son or daughter that has been exposed or kidnapped, 
to turn up later to the embarrassment or joy of its parents, is a 
very old one and belongs to all ages. 

But if we may suppose chat infanticide among citiaens was 
exceptional, what are we to say about Che slaves \ We know that 
it was siways considered bad business to breed slaves, it being 
more satisfactory and cheaper to buy imported adults. What 
then are we to chink abouc the slave birth-rate and the morals 
of chose unfortunates? Evidently chat is a subjea of which the 
less said the beccer.^ 

Another dark comer inco which, for the sake of our peace of 
mind, we had better not pry too closely is the effect upon the 
birth-rste of a certain aspect of Greek morals which is highly 
disconcerting co modern susceptibilities. Aristotle seems quite 
sure that homosexusUry had kept down the natural increase in 
numbers in Crete, and even states that the practice was intro¬ 
duced and encouraged for that particular purpose,* an assertion 
that ia highly open to doubt. It is hard to suppose that auch 
practices had any real effect upon the binh-rate, and the whole 
subject may be dismiased with a verdict of ncn prohaium. 

Gkbbk EcoKOMtc Thought* 

It will be well to examine briefly (he economic thought of 
the Greek philosophera. While it cannot be said that anything 
approaching a systematic theory of Political Economy was ever 
formulated in ancient times, such is the accomplishment of the 

^ HtUtniitic CitAHtation, pp, Ss, 8 j. 

* For further refsrsnen cf, A. Ctfuron, " The expoeure of children tnd 
Greek ethia Clast. Rsv. xivi (193a}, p. 103 ; H. Bolke»eein. Clatt. PkiM. 
xvii (i 9 as), p. 323 ; L. Ven Hook, Tram. An. PhOel Att~ li (1930), p. J04. 

* Pe/. 1378 K. 

* M. L. W. Leietner, Grssk Ectmamia', L. H. Htaey. Histary ef Econ<mi< 

cep. iv; J. K. InBram. History ^ Ppb'tical Sccraotny, cap. 1; J. Kinkel, 
Ihs tosialSkcnofiH/£/ien d/r Sfamt tnd WnuthafaUkrt van 

Aristat^ Bjetnser. "Der Aararanat io PlitoAt Gaaettao”, 

Kbo, Be£beft liji (1935). 
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modems, jet there are scsrttered in fair abaodance throu^ the 
writings of Plato, Aristotle, and Xenophon sufficient indicaidoos 
to show that even the philosophers were well aware of ecoawiuc 
probletna, and had given thought and consideration thereto, 
If Plato is to dia<n.ias his ideal R^uhlic, he must also discuss its 
economic underpinning, and Arismtie, both in his Polidcs, 
Constitution of Athens and Ethics, envisages many problems that 
are essentially more ectmonuc than p<^tical. 

It is notable to observe that Plato based bis Republic upon 
what is, in fact, an econcsnic interpretation oS history. “A city 
comes into being because individu^j we are not self'Sufficii^ 
but have a variety of wants. Then, as men have many wants 
and many persons are needed to supply them, one takes a 
helper for one purpose and another for another; and when these 
parmers and hdpers are gathered t<^esher in one habitation the 
body of inhabitants is termed a state. Then men give or receive 
in exchange because they think it is m their advantage. Our 
mutual needs will, it appears, lead to the formadon of the 
state.’* ^ Aristotle, on the other hand, while acknowledging that 
the household is formed for the provision of ev e ryday wants, 
yet bases his theory upcm the dicrum that man is by nature a 
** political being’*, and that, unable to exist in solirude, the 
state is necessary to make life possible for him;* a vkw which 
on consideration will be seen to be essentially the same as Plato's 
in its hnal analysis. 

The idea of liiviMon of labour is explicit in their writings and 
ia based quite aimpty upon such human wants as food, dodung 
and shelter, which will be produced most effiaently if eadi 
individual confines himself to what he can do beat The n ecessity 
of finding an easy means of exchanging products will lead to a 
class of merchasits and ahopkoepera, the use of money, and 
finally to a of hired labourers. So ^ the concept of 
division of labour has proceeded on lines familiar and sun^ 
to the modem mind; but from then on it is given a twist, whicb 
presents the theory of the state, not from the standptwc of 
individual well-being, but from that of the welfare of the state. 
In the subordination of the individual to the state k to be found 
the keynote of all Ore^ philosophic theory in the pc 4 itica] and 
» jOga. ■ F*L r* 5 »s> ** 55 *- 
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social sphere. If the end of man is to do the wiU of the Gods, 
he will iind it in being the good dtiten, and thus alone he will 
attain feJicity. If the form of government is right, then the 
citisens will find in it cheit opportunity for self-expression; 
wherefore the theory of the state is of paramount importance, 
transcending all other considerations. The Greek thinker started, 
therefore, from the top, the state, and so worked downwards to 
the individual; while modem political philosophers of the 
liberal school, rightly or wrongly, start from the individual and 
work up to the state. The difference of approach between ancient 
and modern thinker is profound and ineradicable; it is still to 
appear which is the better. Perhaps no final judgment can ever 
be come to on such a problem.* 

It is when we study Plato*a so-called theory of communism 
that we find the greatest misapprehension on the part of many 
who have read Ida Republic and l/swa. In the first place, it 
must be dearly understood that his ‘'communistic’’ system did 
not apply to all classes in Che state but only to the highest, the 
rulers and philosophers. It was not an economic doctrine in 
any way; it had not anything whatever to do with solving the 
evils of poverty through a distribution of wealth or a regimenta¬ 
tion of the productive efioru of society. The rulers, the philo¬ 
sophers of the ideiJ state, were to devote themselves to their 
Cask of government with a single-hearted devotion that allowed 
of no selfish individualism. If they are to do this successfully, 
then private property, and, as t logical corollary, the most 
individualistic of alt the institutions of society—marriage and 
the family—must disappear. All things for these transcendents! 
rulers must be in common; for the baser orders, the workers, 
such was too high for attainment. It ia to be noted that if the 
family among the rulers is to disappear the woman ia, ipso facto, 
to be emancipated from the traditional secluaion of her sex 
among the Greeks. It must be acknowledged, however, that 
such freedom or emancipation as Plato designs for women of 
the highest class confounds the imagination in its practicsl 
working out. But no doubt when one is letting one's fancy go, 
and under no obligation whatever to restrict it within the con- 

* The doctrine of the Totalitariso Stite it • reium to die Greek concept, 
which o me I eenrh* century LibersJism bed broken twey. 
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fines of po88ibiIi(7, one need not bod^ wicli such limiaizoiis. 
But, on the other h^d, Aiistotle will heve nooe of it, maintain* 
ing that property muat be in private hands, but pleading for an 
unselfishness chat vdU find d^ght in sharinf with ocheia. “ It 
is dearly better that property should be private, but the use of 
it common; and the spe^ business of the legislator is to create 
in men this benevolent disposition.., .There is the greatest 
pleasure in doing a kindness or service to friends or guests or 
companions which can only be rendered when a man has 
private property.**’ Plato's distrust of the acquiahive instinct 
and the profit modve was the bam of his scheme of government 
for the idesl state. To him the possession of wealth and the 
pursuit of gain must be an insuperable barrier to the exercise 
of political power. To those whose economic interests might be 
subserved by the posaessioo of such power, the temptation to 
use it for their own ends is too grest for the state to run any 
risk of such abuse. Nor were the working classes to be any the 
more crusted; setfishoesa either of rich or poor, if given the 
chance of being exercised in the affai/s of state, couM only lead 
to the corruption of potictca for the sake of claaa intereaet. The 
only way to avoid such corruption must be by placing all 
government in the hands of a corps i'itiu, from whom all 
temptation to abuse of power for economic ends should be 
eliminated. From them the icquiaitiTe iosttnct and the motive 
of profit must be totally banished. Only by gi^ng this class 
unlimited dictatorial powers could the welfare of humanity be 
attained. Such was, indeed, the aim of Lycurgut, to whore were 
attributed the singular rules of life of the Spartan ariatocracy, 
with their iron money and system of rigid asceddscn, coupled 
with unlimited power over those who did not belong to the 
dominant class. 

We are reminded of the Samurai of Japan, and reflect that 
such an aristocratic system must inevitably degenente into a 
conservatism that, in the end, can only break down under its 
own weight and be xinable to withstand the impact of other 
forms of civilisation upon it The instinct of udurivisre that 
locked both Sparta and Japan against intrusion of other nations 
was one of self-preservation of a dass that could not adapt itself 

> iW. (>634. 
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to other modes of life. It is ilso signihcsnc to reflect that the 
Japanese were able to reconscituce their whole economic and 
political system, which the Spartans were unable to do. Further 
than that it is unwise to push the analogy. 

But for those who do not constitute the ruling class, Plato 
sees clearly that social solidarity can only be achieved by 
eliminating both the plutocrat and the beggar.^ But how that 
was to be attained was a problem that he was honest enough to 
admit was excessively difficult. He was acute enough to perceive 
very dearly that neither colonisation nor confiscation was 
better than a merely temporary expedient, which could not 
permanently solve the problem of inequality of wealth.” The 
only real and lasting cure roust be through a complete moral 
change by means of education and long and patient training. 
This, he acknowledges, will be hard, so he proposes to get rid 
of all the older people, whose minds are not amenable to new 
ideas, and concentrate upon the training of the children,” 

It is clear chat Plato did not really believe that his ideal state 
as outlined in the Republic was actually possible, and so we 
And in the Laws certain modifleationa which he considers would 
make his system practicable. In the Laws we find a kind of 
trained democracy with a rigid system of land*ho!ding. The 
number of citisens is to be limited to 5040.” Every citizen is to 
have an allotment of land which shall be inalienable, and in 
case of a childless possessor may be secured by adoption. This 
parcel of land is Co be the limit of poverty, (he minimum posses¬ 
sion beyond which the poor cannot sit^.” It is apparent here 
that Plato understands very clearly the fundamental weakness 
of the Spartan system which brdkt down exactly upon that 
point, the alienation of land that left the citizen penniless. On 
the other hand, excessive wealth was to be curbed by a kind of 
super income tax which would amount to conflacation beyond 
a certain maximum.” Each lot was to be In two parts, one near 
the dty, the ocher on the frontier, by which meana he hoped to 

^ Rip, 421; tawt, 93O B-C. ' Rfp. $65 »r*; latbs. 73$ d-6 C. 

' Rtp. S4PB-1 A 

' 737 I. The number 5040 ii choeen because, for a number of 

moderate size, it has the greatest possibie number of divieon (jp), jncludiiia 
all rhe diBits from j ro )0, 

* Lotos, 744 a. 
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prevent any concentration of the beat and moat favourably 
aituated land.^ Aa no importation foo<latu& waa to be 
allowed, everyone will have to cultivate the aoU.* Only the 
moat abaolutety neceaaary things that cannot be prodoced within 
the borders are to be imported. There ta to be an international 
currency for buying abroad, and a d43R)estic one for lottl needs.* 
The evils of commercialism vriil thus, he hopes, be avoided. 

It may be remarked that such apeculationa on the ideal state 
would by no means strike those who listened to Socratce as 
extraordinary or unpractical. AU through Greek hiatoiy ex* 
peditiona of Greek colonists were sent out to found new comnaon* 
wealths in distant lands, and the idea of adopting, at least aa an 
experiment, some such system aa the pbiloaopher dreamed of. 
waa not at til an Impossible one to encenam. The idea, to 
use a much later appcUadon, of a *'Utopia" was always an 
attractive one to the Greek; the whole Spartan system was an 
attempt at such. Much later, in Helleniatic dmea, we find it 
cropping up again io the Sun Stale of Isnbulus, of which 
Di^orus Siculus gives us a remarimbk account,* and in the 
Fortunate Isle of Panchaea which Euemerua discovered in the 
Atlantic Ocean.* 

It is in the treatment of money that the ideas of Aristotle 
have, at least for modem minds, thdr gteates t interest and their 
most powerful infiuence.* Money is neceaary; society cannot 
function without s medium of exchange or a measure of value.* 
A distinction is very properly drawn between money and wealth, 
as the story of Ki^ Midas, whose touch turned everything to 
gold, very clearly shows. But. while fMceaaary, money is not 
natural”, such as art the kindly fruits of the earth. Money 
does not breed; it is a dead thing whkh is usefrU as s fpediiim 
of exchange but for nothing dae. Wherefore “usury ia most 
reasonably detested, sa it is increaaing our fortuM money 
itself and not employing it for the purpose it was originally 


* 745 c. ‘ a4a c. 
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intended, namely exchange”.* It is generaJly explained that the 
ccndemnadon of the charging of interest on loans which was 
widespread among the andenca—the Old Testament is full of 
it^may be attributed to the fact that ancient economy had not 
advanced to that point where loans were made for productive 
purposes; they had not evolved a commercial banking system 
that was in partnership with production. Loans were usually 
made to relieve distress; and not without justihcation the idea 
of benefiting by the misfortunes of others was condemned. 
There la, doubtless, a certain amount of truth in this view; but 
it is difiicult to suppose that Aristotle was not perfectly well 
aware of the importance of banking and money-lending in the 
world of his day, when loans for highly productive purposes 
which benefited both borrower and lender were of vital im¬ 
portance for both industry and commerce. If Aristotle were 
merely protesting against the high interest rates his stand might 
be applauded. Otherwise it is difficult for the modem mind to 
accept such a theory as would condemn the charging of interest 
under any circumstances. The argurrtent that money is a dead 
thing and does not breed must be rejected absolutely. It would 
be just as reasonable to assert that, l^cauie s spade or a plough 
ia "dead" and csn only be made productive in the handa of the 
workmen, therefore no charge ahould be made for it. It is to 
be noted chat even so good an Aristotelisn as St Thomas 
Aquinas has grave difficulty with this doctrine, and ia forced to 
some damagifvg sdmiasiona before he ia done with it. 

It may plausibly be argued that the Greek philosophers, and 
indeed the Christian Church, when condemning the payment 
of interest on ethical grounds were, from a strictly economic 
point of view, arguing on sounder premises than perhaps they 
were aware of. At a time when capital was scarce and its 

* Tss8 B. Cf. iIm PUro’t Low, v. 744 e; xi, 921 c. Plato forbade 
avea the rapaycnant of capital borro^ad in hit daiira to exclude private 
poieeuien of weelth from tKe nJere of hU ideal etate. But cf. Boeekh, i, at. 
Ml this point. Cf. £. SeJin, "KaphalbeariS u. Kapicellebre voa der Antlke 
2U den rhyei^ratea", VmufjaMrteh/, /. Sooial w. Wiriich. Guch, edu. 4 
{1930), p. 4Ct. Arittotle dietinguiahed bertveea active and inactive wealth 
afui l^rween viaible and inviaible capital; to locn out latter waa contnry 
to nature. Woodhouee, Solon t/u Liboraior, p. 133. 

' Many refereneee, e.f. Exod. rcii. 25. But exaction uaury from Ceniilea 
waa not forbidden (Deui. aouii. 30). 
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‘'liquidity** very restricted» the need for it wts greatest, and 
high interest rates prevented its free circuiaiioQ. One of the 
greatest needs of the andexit and medieval world was a plentiful 
supply of capital which could be utilised at reasonable rates of 
interest. Unfortunately the disorders of the age made the risks 
encountered by capital so great that, to protect themselves, 
lenders were forced 10 charge very high, no doubt in many cases 
exorbitant^ rates. These same disorders drove capital to shelter, 
to be locked up in safety deposits, the temples for choice as 
being the safest places, and so become “thoaurised’' and made 
of no avail in the commerce and finance which ao sorely needed 
it. But even if capital had been readily sviilable in large quantities 
for commercial or industrial enterprisea, yei the primitive 
character of the techtucal processes a^ the small of pr^ 
duction made the demand for it a very restricted one. To>^y. 
when machine production has almost entirely displaced hand 
processes, the demaojl for capital is very great. Even a small 
factory requires large amourtta of money to equip it vrith up-to- 
date machinery. The Greek entrepreneur hsA no such heavy 
outlay to face in setting up a business. He did not need to go 
to a bank to help him start; probably be financed it out of his own 
pocket or with the help of partners. The whole complicated tech* 
nique of credit had oot bm evolved. Tlie manufa^rer did not 
receive large ordera whose execution he must finance through his 
bank. No such alliance between banker and manufacturer, such 
as is characteristic of rcM>dem conditions, had been eaublished. 

Another point that must be remembered is that such modem 
methods of gathering great amounts of capital as the joint stock 
company with limited liability were entirely unknown. Partner¬ 
ships there were, but their command of money was strictly 
limited.^ It is pertinent to recall that the vast aggregationa of 
capital which are familiar to us to-day are of very recent growth, 
made possible by the subecriptioDs of mnumerable small in¬ 
vestors who are able to buy a few shares in some company. 
The amaU investor was an unimportant factor Ip the ancient 
world: there was little for him to invest in. 

> E.g. in •hippioS Imas, bv^dn^ ounias afid tu-f«rmiDf. but they 
ceeipow? acsociatiMH and not <m tbt joau^cocfc pmaple; d. *'BusiiieM 
jktrtnecships io Ancient **> C£bv. Aw. lu (iVjS), p. )0. 
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We should, therefore, be correct if we were to uy that while 
lack of capital was one of the greatest hindrances to economic 
development, yet that lack of capital, as distinguished from 
wealth in the economic sense, was occasioned in latge measure 
by lack of enterprises in which it could be profitably employed 
and the absence of any financial technique for its accumula¬ 
tion and dispoaition.^ Adam Smith, in a celebrated passage, 
when reflecting upon the fall in interest rates which had puzzled 
other writer®, put his finger unerringly upon the cause—greater 
security and the competition of lenders. If the ancient philo- 
eophers and the Christian Church had argued along those lines 
they would have been on surer ground, As it is, it is difficult to 
acquit Aristotle of a wilful exercise in logomachy, a playing 
with words, when he says chat money cannot breed. It ia 
interesting to reflect that the Greek word Tedw means both 
child-bearing and interest on loans.* 

The treatment of the problem of poverty and wealth both by 
Aristode and Plato ia sound but limited in the view of the 
modem economist. Riches lead to deterioration of character in 
those who poasess them, while poverty is a deterrent to the 
beat work.* Plato flnds it hard to believe that a man can be rich, 
happy and good at the same time. Aristode had no pardcular 
dislike for riches, except in so far as they gave too much power 
to the wealthy, which he feara even more than power given to 
the poor,* Poverty ia the parent of revolution and crime, and in 
his anxiety to preserve the constitution and the forma of law, 
Aristode ia willing to come to terms with the poor. It ia abso¬ 
lutely necessary that the property of the rich should be spared; 
but if heavy taxation is necessary, then at least some of it should 
be devoted to the services of religion. Better fu that the pay 
of the citiacna be cut down by limiting the number of meetings 
of the Assembly and the law courts. Let part of the revenue, if 
need be, be devoted to the purchase of small farms or the pro¬ 
vision of some sort of occupation for the destitute.* Any 
surplus, he says, left in the treasury should be divided among the 

’ StlvwU. Ls CapiUiUmt dam U m^ndt online, briost this ispect out very 
d«ir]y. 
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people, a surprising proposal when it is remembered that such 
primitive ideas of a share-out” been rejected as long 
before as the days of Themlstocles. But such at beat U a 
pu-aUer, and he is by no means happy about it. He ia not moved 
by compassion for the needy, but troubled at the dangers which 
confoont the constitution foom the divergent interests of rich 
and poor. 

It must not be overlooked, and it comes as a shock to the 
modem reader, that ebe whole of Plato's system is founded on 
slavery, with an undefined and vaguely outlined system of 
serfdom.^ In the chapter on Labour the whole question of 
slavery in Greece is treated at some length and it is unnecessary 
to speak of it here. We caruiot acquit Plato of inconsistency 
when he condemns the kidnapping of fra individuals for the 
sisve trade,^ but allows the purchase of slaves, who he knew 
perfectly well must have been kidnapped; such is one of the 
inconsistencies into which he must have fallen inevitably, if he 
is to build his state on a foundation of slavery. 

It is true that Aristotle is uneasy about slavery. While he can 
argue confidently that some are bom with the servile disposition, 
and are by nature fit for nothing better than discipline and 
direction by their superiors, he b^ns to falter when he con* 
aiders the case of chose who have been enslaved by the fortunes 
of war and who may actually be superior to their masters. To 
chat he gives no satisfactory solution and leaves the problem 
unsolved,* 

In genera] it may be asserted that whatever economic theory 
is to be found among Greek writers was immature. Modem 
political economy is far in advance of any to be found among the 
ancients; for one reason at least in that the data at the disposal 
of the modem economist, the field of observation and the corpua 
of knowledge, are all immensely greater than for the ancient 
observer. But however true may be, it is difficult to acquit 
the philosopher of a conscious unwillingness to condescend to 
such vulgar and mundane matters ss stood in the way of the 
development of economic theory. Problems enough in the 
economic field were to be found; the whole subject of public 
finance was sufiidently preaang to call for the best brains to 
' Lam. 8 e6 S. ’ JM. Ss 3 l * PoL ias 4 a 9 . 
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d«vote themselv«5 to it. But any idea that the state had a right 
to expect such service was alien to the philosopher. With 
endless, and it must be said fruitless, speculations as to the ideal 
state, the philosopher could with propriety occupy his mind; 
but neither proprie^ nor dignity would allow him to devote 
his very considerable powers to the problem of how the state 
was to preserve its solvency and escape from the hopeless 
baoJcruptcy into which it inevitably drifted. Political speculation 
was so all-absorbing that economic problems were thrust aside 
and disregarded.' 

So great a gulf is fixed between our modern thought and that 
of the ancients that it 1 $ utterly impossible to bridge it. To read 
into the writinga of the Greek phflosophera a conception of 
economic theory which is recognisable to-day is a vain endeavour. 
Their thought was entirely dominated by ethical ideas; there 
was an absolute separation of the ideas of right and wrong in 
human conduct from that of economic advantage and dis* 
advantage. It might, at first sight, be thought that in this the 
Greek philosopher was superior to the modern economist who 
is, apparently, too prone to overlook the ethical in favour of the 
practical, and to preach a materialism in which spiritual values 
have no place. ReAeccion will reveal that such would be far 
from the reality. I'he Greek philosopher's outlook was coo con¬ 
stricted for him to appreciate the fact, which the modern econo¬ 
mist has grasped, thst economic advantage or disadvantage is, 
in the last analysis, conditioned by ethical values. “Honesty is 
the best policy" is a trite old saying, but profoundly true; we 
cannot gain the whole world if we are willing to lose our own 
soul. 

And so the fact remains that while we may learn from the 
philosophers the great truths and noble ideals of the relation of 
the human soul to God,.they have nothing to cell us regarding * 
those perplexing problems that so occupy our minds to-day. 
And that for the simple reason that economic considerations 
did not primarily occupy (heir attention, and only incidentally 
are mentioned to be hastily brushed aside when they obtrude 
themselves upon their main consideration. 

‘ This wpeec of Or«ek thought Ia well brought out in Comford’i Tkvfydidu 
MythimrieHi, p, 32. 
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To what may this ioatteotion to ocoooruc questions be as* 
cribod? Perhaps to a certain d^ree of inteUecrual superiority 
or spiritual arrogance, of which it U difGcult to, acquit the 
philosophers. But we cannot leare it at that; eapeciatly when we 
reflect that the Romans were even more ne^eCTful of economic 
inquiry. The preoccupation of our own age with the problems 
of Political Economy is of very modem growth; it is indeed a 
consequence of what we call the Industrial Revolution of the 
latter part of the eighteenth centuiy. We are rich and hive a lot 
of money; so we think a great deal about our money and our 
possessions, for where our treasure is there will our heart be 
also. But the Greek was poor and had not very much money; 
so he did not think about it a lot, but made the best of what he 
had, and a very good beat it was too. We may reasonably doubt 
whether be would have been helped a great deal if Aristotle 
had been the Adam Smith of his day. But in any case he did 
pretty well with what he had, and we do not seem to be doing 
any coo well with what we have, vastly greater though it may be; 
so our criticisms of the Greek in his economic life msy only too 
easily be ungenerous, and lacking in an appreciation of an age 
upon which we are presumptuous enough to ait in judgment. 

The Greeks were a very wonderful, and in many ways, at 
least CO our modem eyes, a very strange and balling people. 
Again and igain, as we read of their doings, we are pulled up 
short to wonder if we have read aright, and are not being de* 
ceived by some deliberate falsehood, some lying accusation 
brought by a vindictive historian who has chosen to besmirch 
the fame oS a brave and generous race. We read the lofty utter¬ 
ances of their philosophers with reverence; we are thrilled and 
awed with the majesty of their poets; we gaze at the most 
perfect art to which man has ever attained, and then, when we 
read of the dealings of Greek with Greek, we become all too sadly 
aware that there was a very daric side to "The Glory that was 
Greece". It ill belts us to sit in judgment; there b too much in 
OUT dealings with our fellow-men of which to be ashamed for 
any delusions of superiority on our part But the old tag "to 
know all is to forgive all" is never wb<^ true, and the history 
of the Greeks u stained with too much savagery, perfidy and 
treachery to shut our eyes to; that is, if we are honest and not 
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too dazzled with our inteUectual» we may also say our senti¬ 
mental, preoccupations with their achievements.^ 

And again, there is another side to Greek life which we would ' 
willingly ignore, and yet obtrudes itself upon our sensibilities. 
Plato in the Phaedrus has Socrates liken man to a charioteer 
who drives a pair of horses, one white and the other black. The 
white horse personifies the nobler aspirations, the black the 
baser passions. They are an ill-matched pair and the driver 
must strive to keep the ill-favoured horse from running away 
and bringing both driver and chariot to destruction. It is 
but too apparent that the blsck horse had much to do in that 
degradation of morals which was the canker at the heart of all 
Greek life, It is not necessary to dilate upon a painful subject; 
all that we can do is to put such distressing things aside and 
strive to forget them, God would not have destroyed the cities 
of the plain if even ten righteous men had been found there, 
and there were many more than ten in ancient Greece. Like 
the breve Socrates, who would not take the chance of escape 
from death offered to him by his friend Crito> we must scop 
our esre to all but those sounds of flutes in the air^ such as the 
Corybanti listened to, and let the words of her noblest sons 
echo in cur ears and listen to nothing else. 

Why did the Greeks fail! Or perhaps we should be nearer 
the truth if we asked, Did the Greeks fail^ Can we really use 
such a term as failure of a people whose achievements in art, 
literature and philosophy are still a source 0/ respectful admira¬ 
tion to the whole world? We might just as well say that the 
Greek architects failed because their buildings are now in ruins. 
The Greeks never failed; they were gloriously end eternally 
successful. 

But for sll chat, there came upon them political and economic 
ruin, Perhaps, after all, Spengler is right when he says that the 
Greek, having bad his day, passed away according to the 
universal and eternal law of the rise and fail of civilisations in 
aU agea. But that is a facile explanation that leaves the outward 
phenomena untouched. Dr Andreades holda, and there is much 
to be said for his view, that the Greek system of public fuiance 

‘ Dr Gilbert Mumr hea aofae wise and eosinently fur remarks on this 
aubj««t io WaUs'a Ouihnt of History, t, mu, 3. 
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was so radically unsound that his political institutions were bound 
inevitably to decay and breed that ** stasis that sickness of the 
state, which corrupted all public life. Or we may say that the 
incurable beUicosrty <4 the Greeks tore them to pieces, and be 
equally right. In the last analysis no people, however gifted, 
can rise superior to ita politicaf and economic institutions, since 
they are the expression of iia practical everyday genius; and, 
after all, man docs live by bread and in the sweat of his face he 
eata it. We cannot avoid the coDcluuon that Greek statesman* 
ship was inefficient, which is soother way of saying that Greek 
democracy was unequal to the uek of ruling and destit^yed itself 
in its own weakness. 




CHAPTER II 


AGRICULTURE^ 

SHOULD ht durprisfid for my own part*’, saya Socracea to 
I Critobulua, any man o£ liberal feelinga haa met with any 
X poaaesaion more pleasing than a farm, or diacovered any 
pursuit more attractive, or more conducive to the means of life, 
chan agriculture.”* Socrates, himself no farmer, then g:oes on 
to demonstrate how agriculmre may be successfully pursued 
simply in the light of reason, and how the philosopl^er, if he 
puts his mind to it, could make a hrst'dass farmer, proving his 
argument by recounting a conversation he had had with 
Ischomichui, a country gentleman, whom he had ]ai.ely met 
when on a visit to the city. Certainly, according to Uchomachua, 
farming was a most delightful occupation and by no means 
di/ficult to master; you left it all to your bailiHs. True it was 
necessary to be about early, riding round your estate to see that 
your servants were busy at their tasks. But s$ soon as the morn¬ 
ing inspection was over, the rest of the day was your own and 
could be employed by a visit to the city, to mingle with other 
gendemen of leisure, and talk to Socrates, and so home to 
observe the admirable direction of one's household by the wife 
you have so carefully trained for her duties. 

Such was the ideal life, and in all ^irneas to the Athenians 
we must agree tbat such has been the ideal in all ages and 
countries, and still is to-day. Whether or not Ischomachus made 
it pay is quite another thing altogether. The gendeman farmer 

* 0«n«nl r?fem)ce«: Jirdi, L«t CiriaUt tian/ I'AMifidU Genet, 

L'ApfrotiinonnfmenC d'AfMfmf «n BU; Gutraud, La Propriiii Poneiirs m 
juic'd la Cortqutie P^naaitt; Glets, AofifM Orwa al Work, cep, viii; 
Grundy, T/atcydidti and /Ac ^ hu Agt, espa, i, E. C. Semple, 

"Ancient Mediterranean A^ieuJeun ”, AgrieuititTai HUtory, April, July, toaS; 
Sauciuc-Saveitnu, Cultme Ctrtalelor Athiniclcr; Caviignac, Popu^lian et 
Capifa! data U Mondt Medittrranita Ami^e. Arta, in P. IK.; "AckerLju, 
L4ndwifihaehaft, Bauemaiand ”. Suppl. iv; “ Dnmanen ", SuppI, iv; " Sito*”, 
Suppl. vi. K. C. Biiley, Tfu Eider Ci^lert on Chemieal Subieclt, 

Hdchelheim, Wtruek^ugetthtehle det Altertume, p, 

' X«n. Oeeon. v, ii. 
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seldom Jocks upon his occupation io the cold l%ht of a busin^a 
proposition. LucJdly Ischomschus be has inherited, a 
fortune from a shrewd father wbo> after the destruction of the 
Peloponnesian war, made a buanees of buying up ruined pro* 
penies. reconditioning them, and seDing them at a handsome 
profit as going concerns. * 

Not chat we must be unfair to him; be evidently does know 
hia business, and as he goes on hia rounds his eye is quick to 
note the progress made by hia labouren and direct his bailiffs 
in the proper methods, Something of the buaineta sense of 
his father stiU clings to him; he is by no means the idle son of 
the rich father. We may, however, shrewdly doubt if he will 
add to his patrimony, and still more 10 if his sons will preserve 
the ^mily fortune.' That may not be wh^y hia, or their, fault. 
The founder of the fortune was lucky, and clever enough, to 
grasp an opportunity that allowed him to profit handsomely by 
the ruination of the former landed proprietort. Such t chance 
comes but seldom, and we can easily coi^ure up a mental vision 
of the family, little by link relinquishing their hold upon (he 
land and slipping back to the status of the petty bourgeoisie 
from which they rose. It may not be a matter of three genera¬ 
tions from abirt sleeve# to shin sleeves", for landed proprietor¬ 
ship endows a family with a more solid foundation than the 
fortune won in commerce or speculatioo. The deacest b more 
gradual and may even be indefinitely poetponed if the strucnire 
is buttressed with rich macriage alfbnces. 

The picture given of the sdence of agriculture b charming in 
its simplicity. Nothing b easier for a of intelligence than 
to manage an estate. Socrates a delighted to find out how much 
he knows about fanning already, "lam thinking, lachomachus," 
he says, "how admirably you have adapted your whole train of 
argument to support your proposidon; for you laid it down as a 
foct that the ait of agriculture was the most easy to leam of all 
arts, and I am now convinced, from everything you have said, 
that such b indbputably the case." Of course we may be sure 
that Socrates does not resUy think it b as simple as Iscboroachus 
tries to make out. It b easy enou^ to instruct the sower bow 

' He left 30 alenB to hie two aone, allfcouah at one tifoe be bed 70. 
Lyeiaa, xa, 46. Atlvn. sii, sJ 7 c aueeete the whole fertuDe waa loot. 
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to »pre4d the seed evenly; but a lot of knowledge is necessary as 
to what seed to sow. Figs and vines may be planted in the light 
of reason, and Socrates would probably be intelligent enough 
not to make fatal mistakes in that operation. But the tending 
and pruning of the trees demanded long experience and great 
skill, which Socrates assuredly would not have posseued. And 
$0 on through the whole category of fanning operations. 

But in any case Greek agriculture was a poor business except 
in a few favoured districts. Barely 32 per cent of the land is to¬ 
day cultivable, and we may surmise that the proportion was 
not very subscantislly more in ancient times. Mountainous and 
barren except for the valleys, the land yielded a livelihood hardly 
and the struggle for existence was unremitting. Under such 
conditions popufetion must always be severely restricted; which 
explains the cobnising activities which carried off the surplus, 
We may even go so far as to say that the incessant warfare of 
the petty states was a means of keeping down numbers; although 
it is only htir to remember that the battles were never very 
deadly, at least on land. We might go farther and explain, if not 
excuse, the sinister practice of infanticide on the same grounds, 
although not too much must be made of that. 

TKB LAMD QUBITtON 

The problem of land ownership was an acute one in ah the 
states of Greece, and was settled, or not settled, in various 
distretsing and violent ways. The old aristocratic system of 
ownership, so vividly depicted in Homer, had lingered on into 
the historical age, and with the increase of population, the 
pressure of a ''land-hungry” people, just as in Ireland in the 
nineteenth century, upon the land had become acute, a pressure 
which successive waves of emigration had only temporarily 
alleviated, and by no means permanently cured. In Hesiod 
we find unmistakable evidence of a vicious state of affairs in 
Boeotia in the eighth century, where the poor were ground 
down by the rich, and an even worse situation some time later 
in Megara where, according to Theognls, an agrarian revolution 
which rivalled the French Jacquerie in outrage, had swept the 
landed classes from their estates. 
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Attica waa at least fortunate in a more peaceful solution of 
the problem, that is to say, as far as the evidence goes. In 594 
Solon, the lawgiver, >vas called to the office of Archon to find 
a way out of a situation which boded ill for the peace of the 
state. The best land was in the possession of nobles, E^spatridis 
the “sons of noble fathers an hereditary aristocracy, or perhaps 
more accurately, a landed gentry, farmers oft a large scale, or 
aa large as the circumstancea of the land and time permitted. 
On the plains they cultivated barley, and perhaps a little wheat, 
vines, figs and olives, u the early coins of Attica with their 
likeneaa of an oil jar testify. On parts unsuitable for cultivation 
they raised aheep, goats and some cattle. They were great 
horsemen, "knights**, as the rich always are, and a few welU 
armed knights could always ride down a rabble of peannu.^ 
The little man, the countryman, was in a bad way. Aristotle 
tells ua that the lower classes were in. a state of hopeless in¬ 
debtedness. "Not only was the constitution at this time 
oligarchical in its every respect, but the poorer classes, men, 
women and children, were the serfs of the rich. They were 
knovm as Ptlatae and also as Hectemri^ because they culdvitad 
the lands of the rich at the rent thus indicated,'** The whole 

‘ Th« miil-dsd knlfhc wm invinclblt until sunpow 4 «r oooquend him. 
Cf. Ariic. is$s Si Potraenua, v, 47. 

* Ath. F9I- ii, a. Ptiotat, Nor«aIlv utafsctoiy uanili* 

tion of this word i» possible. Parhap* the Latin eli 4 fu eocnea m Mor aa sat. 
But eUe parhapa 9h<mariux (Vsrro, Fitt Ruxt. i, 17, s) tad o^sarotM (arid, 
vii, 105). Cf. Pliny, Nau Hut. xsxlv, j, which a earns to refer to some sort of 
undefined aorfdoxn, may be a Lctin eounterpen. Cf. Tenney Fnak, Bwnande 
Siirv 4 y, i, >«. WVtatever the Pthiai were they linaarod on in Nuoa, if act is 
Aniee, ae we see in Plare'a Euihyphro, where s pMlaa had been killed by hla 
matttr. Woodhouee, 5 efen bke LaSrreMr, p. 59. 

Hteltmori, “aixth'psrtnen**. Thia terro has been verioualy txpUined ta 
Ubourori who recelred ene-aixth of the produee as wa^; or Mnanta who 
paid five^aixtha of the produce aa rcAt; or Mnaots who pdd ooenixth aa 
rent and rereined the reat. AH thae contain dificulttcathe fint beceuee they 
were evidence not merely labourers but teaents; the second beeeuie It 
appears difiicult for them to aubaist on only ofle*sixth of the produc* of a 
amall farm; the third because a rent of one-aizth seema amall. lo Cato (da 
Afti Cvlt. Jjd), various aberea ere discuaaed, verying from oAe*ftfih to ooe> 
ninth, according to the goodness of iha aoit, which would seem to nulee the 
second expUnatlon poaaible. It muet be acknowledged, however, that these 
abaree were given, nottotenanta working all the year round, but to "pcliioeea’*, 
Of "finiahera”, who were hired for one panieular job only, and were pro* 
•uaubly itinerant harvesters. But cf. Adcoefc In C.A.H. ir, 35, and art 
"Hektemorioj’' by Swoboda ia P.W~ Woodhouee, .Sriow, p. 4 Sf> 
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country was in the hands of a few rich men, and if the tenants 
failed to pay their rent, they were liable to be cast into slavery 
and their children with them. Loans were secured upon the 
debtor’s person, a custom which prevailed imtil the time of 
Solon, who was the deliverer of the oppressed through hi$ 
SeUachtheui, or ‘*caBting«<plT of burdens”, by his cancellation 
of mortgages^ and prohibition of enslavement for debt. > There 
are several obscurities here which are difficult, if not impossible 
to resolve. There is no evidence that Solon went any further in 
cancelling all debts, nor any thst did not involve servitude of 
the debtor. Nor was there any attempt at breaking up the 
estates of the nobles, although it is fairly obvious that many of 
them must have lost land which they bad acquired, or perhaps 
were likely to acquire, through foredosure.’ 

The reforms of Solon did not by any means solve the land 
problem. The rich landowners retained their powers of govern¬ 
ment, while the poor were merely protected against their more 
flagrant abuses. But, as has been found in every age, an aristo¬ 
cracy whose privileges rest in the posaesaion of land alone, 
cannot indefinitely withstand the growing power of commer¬ 
cialism and the greater difhision of wealth. As Athena became 
more and more a centre of trade and manufacture there arose a 
bourgeoia element, not only lacking in sympathy and reverence 
for the older landed gentry, but even bitterly opposed thereto. 
Muiatis mutandit, the parallel between the sixth century b.g. 
in Attica and the fifteenth A.]>. in England is curiously sug¬ 
gestive. In both cases a dying feudalism, if we may apply that 
term to ancient Attica, was given its death-blow, by the town, 
which was ever the foe of the owners of the great estates. A 
“feudal” aristocracy is an anachronism in an age of advancing 
wealth and culture and, sooner or later as circumstances 
dictate, must be supplanted by a more democratic, or perhaps 
more accurately, a more bourgeois form of economy. But a 
bourgeoisie can only effectively function through a leader, and 
such was found in Attica in the “tyrant" Peisistratus who seized 

^ WoeOboiMe, tAe LAeroter, dUcusM* the ppint at comiderible 

length, i6of. 

* Soion waa sccuaed. chuactenRicBlIy, of playuis into lh« haoda of land 
•pficuiaton {Alh. Fol. vj). Cf. also Buaoit, Griteh. Steeuk. ii, ; art. 
“SoJon" byAijm/'.ir. 
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the pow6r in 564, and In funhennce of 2 ua own designs forcibly 
dispossessed such of the Eupatrids as had not made terms with 
him of thdr estates, and divided them among the agricultural 
population. By these means he abolished the Hectmori, creating 
In their place a body of small owners and peasant proprietors, 
whose only financial burden was the payment of the land tax 
assessed on the value of the annual produce of their farms,* 

If we accept M. Glow’s calculation with regard to the size 
of the farms in Solon's division of classes,* we have in the 
latest 75-125 acres under grain, or ao-25 in vineyards, or 
30-75 mixed. In the second or knight's class, there were 45-75 
acres under grain, or 12-25 in vines, or 30-45 mixed. In the 
third, or Zeugitei class, there were 30-50 acres under grain, or 
7-X0 in vines, or 25 mixed, The Thetes, or lowest class, had 
22 acres under grain, 6 in vines and 15 mixed, These were very 
small holdings, and the subsequent legislation of Peislstratus 
increased the tendency to minute subdivision, According to 
one reckoning at the end of the fourth century the aversg;e farm 
in Attica could not have contained more than ten acres of land 
capable of cultivation.* A working farmer {autcuffoi) could 
probably live fairly well on such a holding, especially if it were 
well planted with olivea, figa or vines. If it were under grain, 
wheat or barley, hit position was more hazardous, as he had to 
meet foreign competition in cheap grain. It muat be added, 
however, on the other hand, that the grain farmer had less to 
fear from invasion than the olive or fruit farmer, to whom the 
destruction of his grove brought irreparable disaster, Sucb a 
holding was certainly about the smailest chat could powibly 
support a family. A farm of 70 acres, such as the wealthy • 
Alcibiades possessed, was considered a large estate,* u waa also 
one in Euboea, where the farms were probably larger than in 
Attica, of 43 acres.' Not only was the insatiable land-hunger 

* Oae*tenth ae«OTding to Amt. Atk. Pol rn, 4; oM*cwtfideth tcccrdiof 
to Tbuc. vi, 54. Which ii corrsec Ir impcwiblR to My, exeepi tbtc oo«>l«oih 
would bav« beta a fdriy hwvy csx Attica at that line and ora^twentiatfa 
would leefn (he more likely of the twp, 

* AiifwU Oreiee at Work, p. 247, 

' Bueolt, Gritek. St^tsk. i, ito; cf. aUo Guiraud, PrepriiU Penairt. 
pp. jSSff. 

* Plato, AU. 1 , tsd c. Foe otber oxamplea cf. Jard^« C 4 r 4 aUt, p. lai. 

* Dem, m Ltpi. its; cf. Plut, Arittid. a?. 
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responsible for (he smallness of che holdings, but the legal 
system of division of land among the children at the death of 
the o^er also concnbuied thereto, as it does in France to-day. 
Many devices were used to counteract this, families agreeing to 
the eldest son farming the whole inheritance and paying rent 
to the others. Fathers, instead of giving a part of (heir land as 
dowry for a daughter, gave a mortgage bond.^ That this tendency 
(0 minute subdivision led, at least after the Peloponnesian war, 
to capitalistic exploitation was inevitable. Since through its 
very proceas holdings became too small to support thdr owners, 
it became necessary to unite them into larger ones that at least 
were economically adequate for eflkient production. 

Tenant farming never spread far in Greece, which escaped 
at least the problem of absentee-landlordism. Except for the 
acate and the temples which leased their lands, individuals did 
not commonly rent their properties, preferring to manage them 
themselves, sometimes putting in stewards at a wage, or making 
trusted slaves their bailiffs. Such leases as were made were for 
ten, twenty or even forty years, sometimes with a clause pro¬ 
viding for the planting of olives on waste ground.* 

Our knowledge with regard to the rents paid by tenants on 
farms ii unfortunately so scanty as to be of little use in deter¬ 
mining any scale of average payments. We have a fair number 
of references to the renting of agricultural land, but from che 
information contained therein practically no aafe conclusions 
can be drawn. Only in one instance can a rough calculation be 
made, that of the rent paid by one Hyperides for a farm at 
Eleusis, from which it would appear Chat it waa reckoned on a 
«basis of about S per cent of the annual value of production.* 
It must, however, be remarked that we are here on not too safe 
ground. It ia one thing to say that the rate was reckoned as 
equivalent to 8 per cent of the annual value and another that 
such waa the actual rent paid. The tenant paid what he could. 
If we can suppose tliat from S to lo per cent was the usual rent 

* Cf. Buiolt.Swobodi. Ofiftk. Suauk.i. t4S, ii, jjTSitrt. '*B«uem»iand'’ 
br Kommuio iq P.W. Suppl. W. 

» LG. ij*, 2492 9 «): 24^3-75 849 ® {"Syll,* 965): l-G. ii, tojs. 

leueof Deme Aenineii; ut. “Miidmii” byS^^utiheiimP.IT. 

* Plijt. Vit. X. Orat. 849 b: JsrdS. Ch’iaU*, p. 96. n. t. p, u6, n. s; 
Hejchelheon, Wirlichqfisgttckichie dtt AlferO/m, p. 31 j. 
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exacted, we perceive that the return on capita} invested in land 
was very notably below that invested in commercial ventures.^ 
Obvioiisly the risk was far greater in the latter than the former 
and the rate correspondingly higher. It is, however, somewhat 
remarkable that the return from investment in agricultural land 
was so low in view of the "land-hunger” chat ^ways was pre¬ 
valent in Greece. 

The Gsctoov op Gaaici* 

In order to understand the problems that confronted the Greek 
farmer it is necessary to set them against tbeir geological frame¬ 
work. In the idiom of the geologist, Greece, and indeed most 
if not all the Mediterranean area, presents a typically kartt 
formation, i.e. that of a succession of limestone mountain belu 
from which the rain water runs down to the valleys and gorges 
below. Limestone is soluble in water, and the percolation of the 
moisture along the joints in the rocks and through subterranean 
drainage washes down both the soluble and insoluble residues 
to where they collect in what are known to the geologists as 
poljem or dolinety pockets or small plains covered with terra 
rossCy soil composed of the insoluble matter present In limestone. 
In these poZ/enr the water-table is high, i.e. water is near the 
surface, and so such water-loving plants as maise find suitable 
conditions for their growth and in modern agriculture form a 
highly important crop. Unfortunately for the andent world 
maize was unknown; had it been known conditions would have 
been very different and the task of providing foodstuffs con¬ 
siderably simplified. The formation! of theae infertile red clays, 
from which all alkaJiea have been leached and the humus 
carried away, depends upon the rainfall. Where that Is heavy 
the soil is poor in the lower valleys; where it is light the evil of 
leaching and loss of humus is much less or non-existent. Lime 
furnishes supplies of calcium carbonate which are valuable in 
counteracting the natural tendency to the formation of add which 
leads to deflocculation, i.e. the d^truction of the flocculent or 

^ Aecordina to oUculations Phieaippus foc abeui si otat on 

the capietl represented in hie £ertn— CfrtaUi, pp. 15:^; cf. Heiehelbeun. 
^{ferrum. p. 389. 

* Semple. Andenl MfdUfrroMtatt Ae^i<ulture. passim. 
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flaky character of the soil which tends to preserve indefinitely 
its ^rtility. 

The key to Greek agriculture, therefore, lies in the rain 
system. Like all the Mediterranean area. Greece is a region of 
winter rains and summer droughts. The annual precipitation is 
moderate, but varies markedly from one district to another. 
Generally speaking, it declines from north to south, from the 
highlands to the lowlands, and from west to east of the mountains, 
peninsulas and islands. Thus on the west, it ranges from 60 in. 
on the Alpine slopes near Trieste to 50 in. at Corfu, ay at Patras, 
S! in Crete and 11 in Cyrenaica on the coast of North Africa. 
In Cephallenia, on the west coast, the annual precipitation is 
40 in., in Attica, in the raln'Sbadow of the Find us mountains, 
it is j6, to rise once more to a6 at Smyrna on the west coast of 
Asia Minor. It will, therefore, be readily seen that the Greek 
farmer of antiquity, exactly as his descendant of co>day, had to 
contend with two problems, that of excessive rainfall in some 
diacricta which washed away the humus and formed an infertile 
red clay deposit, and an aridity that preserved the valuable soil 
constituents but demanded irrigation. Where that was impossible 
or difflcult, a dry-farmuig technique with constant manuring 
and resort to summer falbw was necessary, a wasteful but 
unavoidable utilisation of the limited amount of land available 
for cultivation in the valleys and small coastal plains. 

That the ancient ^rmer was able to adapt himself to these 
conditions and evolve a scientific form of agriculture, argues 
well for his Intelligence and still more for his diligence. The most 
careful discrimination between those soils that were dry and 
those retentive of moisture, frequent manuring and selection of 
seed, incessant working of the soil by the plough, both in 
fallow and crop^land, were the tasks imposed upon him in hU 
struggle against aridity. Not that nature did not compensate 
him in many ways. The rrilld winters with their rains allowed of 
a long growing season and for work to be canled on at all 
seasons, except in the torrid heat of summer, when he sat under 
his own fig tree and svatched the fruit of vine, flg and olive ripen 
to maturity. In spite of difflculciea he evolved a system of 
agriculture that was. and sHll b, superior to that of other regions 
where a s)ng;lc crop as, for instance, wheat on the North 
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American continenti.compeU the farmer to be abaolutely de¬ 
pendent upon its success or failure. A threefold system of 
agriculture guarded against total failure of one or more of its 
constituents. Winter grains maturing in the spring and early 
summer; planted olives, grapes and iigs ripening in the autumn 
and so independent of artificial watering, and thirdly, widely 
distributed summer crops of vegetables and fodder raised by 
irrigation, kept him busy but gave him a certain livelihood. It 
was essentially a capitalistic form of agriculture that demanded 
money to buy seed and manure and the incessant toil of irriga¬ 
tion. It was also small-scale agriculture, aa will be seen later. 
But it was sure and stable^provided some disaster such as war 
did not upset the year-long toll of the fields. 

In such "garden spots" of Greece populstioa concentrated. 
Life was toilsome but not too dxfitcuU and munbers increased 
quickly. Intensive tillage supplied the necesiaries of life; 
water-borne commerce provided such luxuries as were available. 
With the increase of population came sn intensification of firm¬ 
ing technique. The mountain sides were terraced to extend the 
area available for cultivation and retaining walls were necessary 
to prevent erosion. Manuring was absolutely neccssiry to re¬ 
tain fertility, and where manure was not available in sufficient 
quantities, summer fallow was unavoidable; all combined to 
constitute a "precocious form of intensive tillage".^ 

GxAm-RAistKo Abbas 

A survey of Ancient Greece shows that by far the moat fertile 
part was Thessaly, whose rich plains were capable of feeding all 
the rest of Greece,‘ in spite of occasional famines caused, pro¬ 
bably, more by the ravages of war than failures of the crops 
through natural causes.* Grain from Thessaly was export^ 
through Pagasae.* In Central Greece Phods was not a favoured 
farming country owing, as Theophrastus tells ua, to the coldness 

> Semple, ATtfittii MedtUnaiteAK Afriadti/rt, p. Sa. 

* Xen. MtU. ri, J, I*. WSeet {hat Theasa^, Tb»eph. CP- ilt, M, 8. 

H-P- vii, 7 , *, 10, 4; AthoA. iij, la? D. 

* E.a. I.O. ix. a. 5 * 7 , lin, 0. 3 ® (-SyU.* 543). Philip eod Flamimnuj 
foufbc for th« harvcet of SkotouMa (PoJyb. aviil, ao). 

* Xee. v, 4, 56, vj, 1. x(. 
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of the soil which compelled esrly sowing to avoid autumn frosts.^ 
Locris, a mountainous land, only grew grain, that is barley, on 
ihe plains bordering the Gulf of Corinth and the valley of the 
River Euripus. Aetolia, aemi-barbaroua, was little cultivated, 
except in certain pares of the coast-lands, and in the plains 
about Lake Trichonis.’ Acarnania raised cattle, horses and other 
livestock,^ and if we are to judge from the representations of 
wheat and barley and a plough upon the coins of several cities 
of Acartuinia, it would appear to have had a flourishing agri¬ 
culture.^ Right across Central Greece stretches a chain of 
valleys, from the high valley of the River Cephisus to the arm 
of the sea which separates Buboes from the mainland. Irrigated 
by mountain streams bringing down alluvial soil, these valleys 
are very fertile, although inclined to be marshy, and there were 
found pastures suitable for the raising of cstUe. Lake Copaii 
was famous for its eels and wild fowl,* delicacies much appreci¬ 
ated in the Athenian marketa. Boeotia was famous for the rich¬ 
ness of its farming lands,* which produced, we are told, such 
wonderful grain that the athletes of Boeotia consumed scarcely 
three pints while when they came to Athens they etaily msntged 
five".’ 

Attica, more than half covered with mountains, did not raise 
enough grain to feed its population, but specialised in olives, 
vines and figs. Xenophon thought to little of Attica as a farming 
country chat he considered iti wealth to lie under the ground in 
its silver mines rather than on it * The Peloponnesus, s jumble 
of mountains, has, however, many rich valleys. The plain of 
Sicyon wat we]) tilled; Elis was ri<^ in flocks,’ but also raised a 
sufficiency of barley. Phlius in Argolis owesianame, apparently, 
to the fertility of its soil.^’ Arcadia was excepted from the state¬ 
ment of Thucydides that the Peloponnesus was fertile.’* The 

^ Theoph. H.P4 viii, 1, 7, viii, 2, s; Dem. 4 * PoUa Ltg. 123. 

' Polyb. V, 8, 4, * XeA. Htll. iv, 6, 4*^. 

* E.p. Arfot AfDphiloehieurn, AAteterium, Leucu. 

* AntMph Athe/in. 874-So, Pax, 1403-5. 

* Thuc.), a'. Strabo, ix, 2, t («. 400). 

* ThM^h. H.P. viu. 4-5. 

' Xen. i. 5, * Xen. Hill, iu, 2, 26. 

Prob«bIy fanciful, like »o mtny ancient ecymologieal deiivsiiona (Steph. 

Eys. 2.V.). 

“ Thve. i, 2. 
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plain of Elis was famous both for arable and pastoral agri¬ 
culture.^ Theophrastus tells ue that a two-montbs’ wheat had 
been brought to Achaea from Sicily, but adds that although as 
a food it was light and sweet, it was neither prolific nor fertile.^ 
Evidently Mandnea grew enough wheat not only to feed itself 
but send supplies to its allies, which caused its deatruciion by 
the Lacedaemonians.’ "Argos of the Wheatfields” was cele¬ 
brated for its fertility in the time of Horner,^ and a rich prise 
for raidera in search of booty.’ Laconia, about Pylos, in Homer*s 
time waa "a wide plain, wherein is much clover and feed for 
horses and wheat and spelt and widely growing barley*’,’ but 
Theophrastus classes ita wheat among the lighter and less 
prolific sorts.’ It is difficult to decide whether the Peloponnesus 
as a whole was able to feed itself without importing wheat; 
undoubtedly it was necessary at times to bring it from Sicily, 
but perhaps we may look upon this as a war-time measure.’ 
In any case the necessity for such help from other countries 
csnnot have been so pressing aa in the case of Attica. But the 
problema of the grain trade are discoyed more fully elsewhere. 

The islands of the Aegean are for the most part rocky and 
infertile, exposed to constant winds, and fit only for the cultiva- 
tion of olives and vines laboriously propagated in terraces on 
the hillsides. Only on some of the larger islands is cultivation 
of grain possible. Euboea was one of the granaries of Attica 
in it was cultivated the "two-months*' wheat introduced from 
Sicily of which mention has already been made. The aeiaure of 
Decelea by the Spartans in the closing stages of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, whereby the route from Oropus was cut, was a 
disaster of the first magnitude to the Athenians. The large 
island of Lemnos produced wheat that wu highly esteemed in 
the market of the Piraeus for the heaviness of its grains.^’ 

‘ Xen. Hdi iii, Piui. v. 4, i. 

* Theoph. H.P. viii, 4. 4. • Xen. v, a, %. 

* Jl XV. 3 ?». 

* Tbuc. VI. 7$ Plut CU*m. 36; Ltvy, xixiv, a6, B. 

* Oti~ iv, 603-4. rye, aa Butcher end Lang trtAelate Z«ji. 

’ Th«o^. #-P. vili, 4, S. 

' Thuc. iu, B 6 . Cf. Genet, L'Appr^vuiontwntnt d'AlSints, pp. 310-13. 

* Arieto^. Vespa*. 7x55 Tbeoph. viii. B, 5; n, 7. The eelsiire of 
Decelee ie treated more fully tn the chapter on the grain trade. 

Theoph. CJ*. iv, 9. 6- Dem. in Phil, i, 3#. 
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Theophrastus calls the soil of Melos "wonderfully productive-.. 
good for wheat and olives and fairly good for vines... -They 
tell us of an even more wonderful thing in Melos; there th^ 
reap thirty or forty days after sowing; wherefore it ia a saying 
of the islanders 'one should continue sowing till one sees a 
swathe V'^ 

Gkatn Production 

With regard to the volume of crops raised we are in great un* 
certainty and only the most dusive references are available. 
According co an inscription at EJeusia,^ Che Attic crop in 329 
reached a total of 363,400 med. of barley and 39,212 of wheat. 
Ftom the same source we learn that the island of Salamis pro« 
duced 24,525 med, of barley; Imbros 70,200 med. in all, of 
which 44.200 were wheat; Scyros 38,400 med. of which 9600 
were wheat; Lemnos 305,375 med. of which 56,750 were wheat,* 
Possibly, but not certainly, this was a year of severe shortage 
and we may cake Che figure as a minimum.^ Withouc an adequate 
supply of animal manure and no chemical fertilisers,* and with 
an uruciencihe lytcem of crop rotation, che production of food¬ 
stuffs, IS indeed in all ancienc and medieval agriculture, waa 
low.* As a consequence competition with foreign grain waa 
next to impossible for Attic farmera, who took to "truck- 

* H P. viil, a, 8. 

* /.<?. il*, ef. SchwaKn, Rhei*. Mm. (>S 33 )» p< A> $• 

* Cf. Tun, C^A.H. U, 448; JartS, Cirialu, pp. jSf, 93 f.; GonuiM, 
Population, p. s8; art. ’'Sitoa" in P.ff', aupt. ii, p. 848. 

* The problem ee eo whether the yeere of fUQlne, during whieh Cleomeoee 
enftneer^ hie famoue "comer'*, were ecceaioaed by crop ihorttae or die* 
location 0/ Ute frain trade ia diacuteed eleewherc. Cf. p. >75. 

* Cf. Woodhouee. So^en, p. 163. 

* Kiflkel (^efwfOl. Crum/i d. Swft w. WiriMufui//tlub<n von AhttoUiu, 
p. 76) eoneludee, on very uocercain grouoda, (hat (be ratio of production 10 
Mod aowo waa?: t, u compared with from ao to 30; t in Hpypt and Pootua. 
Sehwehn (AAein. Mu. (1933), p. 254) reckona that Attic apriculcun waa 
barely one-third aa fruitful la modem. Ao acre aowed with barley would 
produce u buaheia, while e fair crop ro^ay will avenna at leaat 36 or more, 
Jarde (CMtdtt. cap. iii) whik not arriving at any definite concluaion ia 
certain the return waa very email aa compared with modem fanning (cd. 
Rtv, Et. Ant. xi (19:0), pp. 373-6). It may be remarfcad, however, that 
Schwiba ia apaalupg of the beet tillage land of England or Cermany. but 
fioc of MediKrraneafl landa in fzeneral where la buaheia per acre ia an 
average yield. Cicero <11 Karr, iii, it6) apeahe of ao-44 buaheia of wheat 
to the acre ia Sicily. CoJuiaella (iii, 3-4). writing oot very long after, aayi 
that 8 buaheia waa an average crop m Italy. 
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farming’*, or market gardening, where, however, they met the 
competition of Boeotia which seema to have largely supplied 
the Athenian market with vegetablee, game and eele.^ la the 
end» therefore, cultivation of the hg, olive and vine became 
practically the only paying form of agriculture in Attica. 

With regard to the varioui forms of grain raised, barley was, 
as we have already seen, by far the commoneat, about ten to 
twelve times more barley being raised than wheat. This was to 
be expeaed in the case of a country of poor soil and undeveloped 
agricultural science. M, Jard6 is probably correct when he saya 
that rye was unknown, although the whole point is obscure. 
We are not even sure whether Pliny’s SecaU was rye;* it may 
have been black spelt, and we are on even more doubtful ground 
in identifying Brisa with rye.^ Rye is easentiaJly a North 
European plant, and the amount grown in Greece to-day is 
incoruiderable. Oats were regarded as noxious weeds, or rather 
the wild plant was, It is very uncertain whether cultivated oats 
were known; the word Bromos provides some pussies which 
seem insoluble.^ Millet was well known and apparently widely 
cultivated.* Our difficulties in identifying the various kinds of 
wheat in cultivation are very great owing to the unfortunate 
practice of ancient writers in using the word Sit 09 as a generic 
term to denote almost any food grain.* It may be remarked 
that the use of the English word is also fruitful of un¬ 

certainties to-day, In earlier rimes three kinds of “wheat” 
were distinguishable, Zeia, Olyrc and Tipht^ which may tents* 

‘ Manx r«fer«ncM: f.g. Ariiiapb. AthariL itq, S&o, 874; Pear, 1003. 
Cf. aiM K. Meyer. (Jttek. 4 . AU- iil» 246. 

* xviii. 40 (; 40 < 'T'he rye of the Bible is certiinly ipelt. &cod. is. ys; 
ieeieh xxvjli. 35; l^eek. W. 9. 

* Aihen. x, 4470. Gtlen, d« . 4 kin. F^. i, i}. Cf. SeueiiK-ldemflu. 
Cuttvfn, p, 38, Art. "Getreide’* by Orth in P.W- 

* Theoph. CP- iv, 4, 5, Iv, 5,1, Iv, 6, 3; H.P. vjii, 9, s. Cf, Ver|II, Gmrt. 
j, 77 ; Col. ii» c 9 » 32; Pliny, H.S. xviii, 149. A hermful weed in VerjoU hue 
Columeilt regirds them m x useful futaae <rop> 

' Many referonce*; e.g. llieoph. H-F. vili, Kxcppei, Off the 

Bealvn Tratk I'n the Claniet, p. 135, oornrnentin^ on the eccxunc ^ 
Strebo (iv, 5. 3, c, 30O of Pytbee» flndirw ^e inhibiciAta of'Ihufe living on 
millet, remarka ihit be must have meant oeu, which wem uaknown to him, 
end that Thule wai beyond the iMrthern limit of cuitivsuoo of millet. 
point U well Taken bur we cannot be cenain that oata were unknown to him. 

* Art, *'6itDe'* by Heichelhein in P.W. Suppl. vi. 

* Theoph. /f-P. viii, I, 3, lards Jiecuuet the vaHetiee at length in hja 
firat chapter. 
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tively be identified as spelt, emmer and einkom, or one-grained 
whe^, i.e. intitum sativum, dtcocam and ^no7lococatm^ Except 
for the first which certainly was, and for the matter of that, stiU 
is cuMvated to a certain extent, such “hulled” varieties gave 
way to the bread wheat, or sitos, such as we know to-day> 
Except for the elementary necessity of only planting the best 
seeds and the introduction of foreign wheats, the Greeks dis¬ 
played, so far as we know, no knowledge of the art of improving 
the strains by cross-fe^isstion. A passage in Theophrastus’ 
speaks of the alleged degeneration of wheat and barley into 
dame],’ a misapprehension which persists to the present day. 
It is fair to Theophrastus, however, to say that he ia very 
doubtful on the point. 

An interesting passage’ speaks of the practice of Cuming 
animals into the sprouting crops to prevent the plants running 
wildly to leaf, and aaya that this was done in the wheat fields of 
Thessaly and particularly in Babylon, where it was done twice 
in the growing season. Such is well known in modern times as 
“aheeping off”, i.e. the practice of graaing forward or “winter 
proud” young wheat to prevent too rank growth.’ Theophrastus 
continues by saying that in Babylon if the ground is ill-cultivated 
it produces only fiftyfold, but (f carefully a hundredfold. Such 
figures are grossly exaggerated; the best modem conditions 
being unable to reproduce them.’ . 

Thi Study of Soils 

The Greek farmer waa keenly alive to the necessity of studying 
his soil. Contrasted kinds should be mixed, heavy with light, 
red with white. “Forthe mixture not only remedies defects, but 
adds strength. To mix another soil with wKse ia exhausted and 
unsuited to grains will make it bear again as if renewed.”’ Seed 

^ Ci. Sau( 3 U(s 8 «ve«nu, Citiwe, p. 43. 

' Cf. «rt “AcMtbiu" by Okk ia f. fV. 

' if.A viii, 7, j; c/. ii, 4r X; j», 4, 5, v, 3, 6, v, 15, J. 

* Somerbotk known w "cheu" ia North Ameden. The "xartt" of the 
BibJe (Mitt Xiii. 15). 

* HP. viii, 7, 4, 

' Cf. JerdS. C&ialet. p. si, a. 6; }. Sindaur, Cods ^j^^rvulfun (5ch ed. 
London 183a), p. 347. 

* It if cuhoua to eoRipicc thii etateineDt wid) the parable of the tower. 

* Theoph. CJ. iii, so, 3. 
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should be sowed thickly or scantily according to the nature of 
the soil; a fat soil will take more seed than a thin A Deep working 
was necessary and was well understood in Homeric tunes.^ The 
peasants in Thessaly had a kind of spade, called Misehos, which 
enabled them to turn over the top soil and get to the fruitful 
undersoil* On the island of Aegina, which la covered with a 
thin surface stratum of ireshwater limestone over fertile marl, 
the inhabitants burrowed down to the marl to mix it with the 
soil above. This habit of burrowing earned for the Aeginetans 
the nickname of Ants or Myrmidons, at least according to 
Strabo’s account,* and the aamo practice was followed in 
Megara.* 

Thb USB 0? FsaTlLlSBRI 

The necessity of using fertiliser was well understood where the 
areas under cultivation were severely restricted, and the danger of 
over-cropping an ever-present one. The first mention of the use 
of manure has been, possibly fancifully, identified with the 
cleaning of the Augean stables by Hercules. However that may 
be, there are several allusions to manure heaps in Homer.* 
The collection of manure was of the utmost importance,^ and 
Theophrastus rates the various sorts in their order of strength 
and utility.* He very strongly recommends the compost heap 
of straw, leaves and weeds bedded under farm animals and well 
trodden down to add to the bulk and conserve the moisture.* 
In Palestine salt was added—a sound practice.^ There is reason 
to suppose that city sewage was used for fertilising the surround¬ 
ing land. The main cloaca in Athens ran across the city and 
through the Dipylon to a reservoir outside, from which brick- 
lined canals carried the contents to the plain of the Cephisus. 
One csnsl seems to show a device for regulating the flow and 
suggests that the sewage was sold to farmers for spreading on 

* 'n>*oph. ti.P. viii, 6, a; Xen. xvH, S>it. 

* Orf. ix, 136; cf. C& 1 . ii, a> 3. * Thcoph. C~P~ iii, aa, I. 

* viii, s6, S (e. $ 7 $). 

* Thaeph. C.P. iij, ao, 4; cf. Col. U. t6i P)ioy, tvU, 4, S-S. 

* E.a, Od, svii, as?, auv, aaj. 

* XcD. 0 «con. XX, 10; cf. Woodhouse, p. 163. 

* NJ’. n. 7, 4» vii, 5, I; C,P. iii, 0, a- 

' Ibid.i cf. latithxxT. :o; Xen. Oenm. xviii, a. 

*• Luice xiv. 3S. 
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their fields,^ This is, however, conjeccural. Nitre was used* 
and salt was recommended for palm trees,* but neither of these 
provided humus for the soil. Xenophon speaks of ploughing 
under green wheat/ and Theophraatua says that farmers in 
Thesaaly and Macedonia ploughed under beans.* Legumes 
with the exception of chickpeas gave the soil new strength, but 
the beat of all were lupines.* It is curious to note that Theo¬ 
phrastus does not mention pigeon guano, although we know 
that it was an object of revenue to the temple of Delos/ Both 
Varro and Columella give figures for the amount of manure 
which should be used per acre; but Greek writers say nothing 
of this, the only reference being in the Amorgos lease, where 
the figures do not convey very much.* A curious, but not very 
important point, is whether or not pasturing sheep on green 
fallow was practised in the pre*helleniitic period. Several lessee 
seem to forbid the practice.* Certainly it was known in the time 
of Theocritus/* and there seems no particular reason why the 
custom should not have been general in quite early times. 

Fallow was constantly worked to keep down weeds and make 
the soil moister and lighter.’* Hesiod called fallow lend a 
guardian against death and ruin.'* In early times the fallow 
was ploughed thrice/* Theophrastus recommends a fourth 
ploughing in winter for light, dry soils/* as was done In Elis/* 
In Paleatine also a fourth, or midwinter working, was necessary; 
the sluggard who will not do ao by reason of the cold shall 
beg in harvest and have nothing.'^ Ploughing was the essence 
of good farming.^ Lacking any device of the nature of a 

' Act ." Cloaca " in FiW-i Ziller, Aifun. Mitt, ii (:877), p. 17. and 
ihid, xiii (188S). p. SIS. Poaaibly the Dune CtM of leroialem aerved iho 
•■me purpeee (Nehem. iii. S3; xu. 3s)^ 

* Theoph. C.F. iii, 7, 8; cf. Luke xiv. 35. 

* C^. jj, 5, 3, iii, 7, 1-4. 

* Otton- xvii, to. * H^. vijj, 9, i. 

* CJF, iv, 7. 3, iv, 8, 1-3; H.F. VDi, »i, 8. 

W.G. xi, 3. : 6 i A. 43, 163 A, 39 , e 87 a, so; ef. Cato, dt Agfi Cult. 36. 

* IsG. xii, 7, 6 a* 5 >iW.* 963. 

* LG- XU, 7, 63, xiv, 645. ^ JdyU. xxxv, 99. 

Cf. brendel. Die SJtafrudit, p. 103. 

'* C.P. ici, to, j; Xeo. Oectm- xvl, 11-15, 

** It'.D. 464; Pindar, Orf. Nm- vi, 

** Hea. T^aof, 971; cf. //. xvlii, 543; W. v, xa?, Kjjj, 3*. 

** C.P. iii, ao, *, 6-7, ** Thaocr. fdyU. xxv. 

Prov. XX, 4. “ C^. jji, 10, 6. 
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harrow, the clods had to be broken up with a hoe>^ or a heavy 
mallet or “beetle". 

Sowing 

Generally winter wheat was grown in Greece. "Sow In the 
Autumn”, says Hesiod, "when the yearly cry of the crane from 
the cloud is the sign of the approaching rains of winter. Then 
all hands must plough and sow early and late, on wet days and 
on dry, that the harveat may come with the white blossoms of 
spring."^ Great care had to be taken in planting wheat which 
required immediate showera for germination, and therefore was 
sown after barley at succesaive intervale during the autumn to 
insure at least some yield.^ Never sow on a dry soil.^ Crops 
mature quickly in the heat of aummer and must be gathered 
"when the snail seeks the shade of the leaf to escape the heat 
of the sun”.* 

Spring wheat, or three months* whest, was leaa common, but 
was grown in Thrace, Southern Euboea and fioeotia and 
yielded a hard heavy grain. On the Scythian plains of South 
Russia both winter and spring wheats were raised, but the soft 
winter wheat was inferior to the hard spring variety.* The 
famous heavy Boeotian variety waa spring-sown^ as it is to*day, 
on the shores of Lake Copals when the winter Rood waters had 
receded, the rich lacustrine soil and high water table giving It 
a auperior quality.^ Millet or "panic grass*’, j.e. Italian millet, 
was aown where summer showers or rrrtgition afforded adequate 
moisture.* 

Legumes were usually planted in the autumn, but peas and 
lentils, as not being able to stand winter cold, were sown in 
spring.* Sesame, with millet and "panic”, were a summer crop, 
and did well with irrigation."^ Great care must be taken In the 
selection of seed.^* A good plant will not grow from bad 

' Cf. HoMt X. 1 1: iMiah vwii). 34 > 

* W.D. 348; cf. V«r^. G 9 «re. i, ai 3. 

* Xen. OMon, nvil. 4-6; Theoph, H.P, vjji, i; C.^. iv, 4, 7, “The former 
sad the Utter rein”, i.e. eutuma end iprlna (cf. Amoe iv. 7). 

* Xen. Oe<oR. xvii, a. * Hee. W.D. 260. 

* The^h. H.P. viit, 4, 5-6. 

* C.P. iv, 9, 5. l.ake Copeis has been dreined. 

* H P. vjii, 3, 3; C.P. ii, 7. * H.P. vi, 5, vlii, i, 3. 

*• H-P. vili, 7, 3. ” Cf. Uv. ai*-19; Deuu ttii. 9. 
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seed seeds must be gathered from plants in their prime seed¬ 
lings must be transplanted.^ Wheat exhausts the land more than 
any other crop, and next to it barley, wherefore the former requires 
good soli, while barley will bear even on somewhat crumbling 
soils,* Cereals are prone to rust,* more particularly barley, of 
which the variety known as “Achillean*' is highly susceptible 
to that disease. Lands exposed to the wind and elevated are not 
so liable to rust as low-lying lands.* High winds are destructive 
when the grain is in flower, or immediately after the flower has 
fallen.^ Seed that has been kept for a year is best for germina¬ 
tion; that kept for more than three years is infertile. At Petra 
in Cappadocia it is said that seed remains fertile for forty years, 
and may be used for food for as long as seventy years. 

The principle of irrigation wu well understood and practised 
from an early date, as two pusagea in Homer testify.* Plato 
gives an eloquent description of its beneflcs, along with drainage 
and flood control.* It must, however, be said that probably 
Greek irrigation was on a very small scale, the watering of 
gardens and orchards. 

The whole question of the Greek plough is far from simple. 
It seems to have had an iron share (although this is not certain), 
but no coulter or spreader; thus it was not particularly effective 
and allowed many of the weeds to survive.^* 

Reaping was done with the sickle. If the straw wei short it 
was cut close to the ground, if long about halfway up.*^ What 
straw was left was either burned or ploughed under. Threshing 
was done by horses, mules or oxen treading out the grain on a 
circular floor paved with cobble stones.^ The grain was spread 
out a little at a time and evenly before the anjmals*aa they circu¬ 
lated. It may be remarked here parenthetically that there is 

* Aritt dgPiant. t, 6, u. 6, 

* Th«oph. H,P. vii, 3, 3, 4. • «.P. rii, 4 . 3 . 5 . 3 - 

* /TJ*. via. 9, j. » Cf. PUor. XTiii. 44 (154). 

* Cf. C.P. jji, »a. a. * C.P. xv, 23, 4: Pliny, kvui. 44 (:sc). 

' IL uj, 2j7; Od. vjt, 129. The iirvr is oftea referred to ee the only pauage 

deeoibinf imgeripn but that on the garden of Aleinoua ia immiatakeble. 

* Lout, vi, 761, viii, 844 A. 

^ Theoph, C.P. ui, ao, $, Homehe plough, Od, 31; Hn. 427. 
Cf. JardS, C^ 4 aUt, p. 19/.; elao P, htta, " Eotarehung u. V«rb»iruns dM 
Pflugea”, Atnfiroppt JiW. iii (1930, p. an; A. S. F, Gow, “The ancient 
plough’', y.K. 5 . x»dv(x 9 t 4 ), p. 349. Iron ahjue, //. oiii, 834-5. 

“ Xea. Oecon. xnJi, 1. “ xvili, 3f. 
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no extant reference to either Greeks or Romana the fiail. 
St Jerome usea the word J\ageUum, but evidently thja ref^ to a 
stick used in beating out small grains such as millet.^ The heavy 
hinged flail was a medieval discovery. A weU^known picture on 
a vase from Hagia Triada in Crete depicting harvesters return¬ 
ing from work with wands over their shoulders is no evidence 
of the use of the flail; such wands were almost certainly used 
for knocking down olives from the trees. After tossing end 
winnowing done with the cradle, Ukrum, which, if the story in 
Homer is to be followed, was shaped like an oar,* the grain and 
chaff were heaped in a broad basket and then thrown against the 
wind which blew away the chaff.” In Palestine, if not in Greece, 
the refuse was given to the poor who extracted whatever they 
could out of it. One accusation against the rich was that they 
sold and did not give the refuse away.* 

The question of how far Greek farmers practised a regular 
system of crop rotation has been a matter of doubt, at least one 
authority denying it altogether.* A passage in the Oecw>rmcMS 
of Xenophon doea not shed very much light on the problem, 
since it obviously refers merely to ploughing under of weeds, 
and gives no indicstion of any settled rotation,* A newly found 
inscription' dating from the years 339-’338, seems, however, to 
indicate clearly a three-year rotation. Undoubtedly in Italy in 
the time of Pliny, a regular three-year rotation of millec, turnip 
or radish, barley or wheat waa well established.” The whole 
problem with regard to Greece must be left In some uncertainty. 

The easential feature of Mediterranean agriculture la what 
may be called the ‘'gardener cultivator", who can use the con¬ 
stantly renewed moisture of the upper layers of soil in winter 
for short-lived herbaceous plants that require little heat, and 
the deeper lying sub-soil water in summer for deep rooting 
shrubby plants which require much heat.” It la, therefore, 
characccrlsric of this form of agricultural economy that Theo- 

* COUffldflh in Itteiam Prtpk. jSo, rcf e rrics to T— xxruj. 37. 

* Orf, xi. TiS. 

* X«n. 0»am. xvili, 6; cf. Vttro. 1. 50-3. 

* AfTtoi viij, 6. ' Jsr^, C^ialat, p. SS. 

* O»con. xvi, 10. ’ J.G. ii*, 3493, 

* ff.Mxviii, 33 (taO: **^'**^». (»«*)• 

* Newbiain, Medti^rToiuam Lands, p, 58. 
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phrastud shouM give a tong tlat of vaiioua vegetables such aa 
asparagus^ beana, beeta, cabbage, celery, chickpeas, cucucnbera, 
gourds, leeks, lettuce, lentils, onions, radishes and turnips. He 
also mentions many of the well-known fruits such aa apples, 
almonds, dates, figs, pears, plums, pomegranates and quinces. 
Of relishes and herbs he speaks of garlic, horseradish, mint, 
parsley, rue, sage, savory and shallot.^ Market gardening, 
especially in Boeoiia which extensively supplied the Athenian 
demand, was an important business to which a great many 
references may be found. 


Flax 

Flax, which exhausted the ground and required a rich, moist 
soil, was not much grown, since both climate and soil in Greece 
were generally too dry.* It had always been raised In Egypt, 
and in Palestine, where its cultivation was limited by law to 
once in seven years.* Such places in Greece as were favourable 
to flax were the plain of Elis, but Pausanias says that, although 
the Greek variety was as fine aa that of Judea, it was not of so 
yellow a colour.* It was also grown in the rich alluvial plain of 
The River Phasis in Colchis where, according to Herodotus, it 
had been introduced by the Egyptians.* Greek authors evi¬ 
dently look upon flax as a fairly late importation and there are 
certainly no r^erencea in Homer to its cultivation. But we are 
left with the problem aa to where the yam came from whose 
weaving we hear of on several occasions. It is hard to suppose 
that the Phoenicians imported flax yarn when they could more 
advantageously have brought the finished cloth. We are, there¬ 
fore. constrained to suppose that its cultivation was far older 
and more widespread than would appear. Flax fibres were 
woven into linen and the seeds, used as food.' Hemp was 
apparently not known in Greece until late, although Herodotus 
mentions it as being cultivated by the Scythians.’ Hiero II of 

‘ A(henMU» «upplie« miA; o»n in hi 4 third book; cf. Ari»t. u, 

929 A, for problema tn arowina veaettbie*. 

* Theopb. C.P, iv, 5,4; ef. Col. u, 10,17. 

* Jofthus ii. S; Homo u. 9. 

* Piu*. T, 5, a, n, *6, 6, rti, ax, 14. 

' H«r. u, t05; Strabo, xi, a, 17 (e. 49S). 

* Thue. iv, a6, S. * Her. ie, 74. 
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Syracuse used it for making ships* cables, and seems to have 
bought it from the region of the River Rhone and Iberia.^ 
Ropes of white flax were used by the Phoenicians and of 
papyrus by the Egyptians in making the bridges across the 
Hellespont for Xerxes.* 

Animal Hussandry* 

The nomad tribes, the *‘Dorisns*’, who came from the grassy 
steppes with their herds of cattle snd horses found very different 
conditions in Greece, and stock raising had perforce to give 
place CO tiUige. Pasturage on the lowlands was impossible in 
summer when the herbage shrivelled under the torrid sun. 
ShaJlow>rooted herbage would only grow on the swampy coastal 
plains and deltaic flats of the rivers and higher up where mountain- 
locked lake basins and a high water-table afforded wet meado^ 
or marsh pastures. The quality of theae mountain pastures de¬ 
clined from north to south end from west to east. On the rainy 
western flanks of the mountains they were numerous and fertile, 
but in the rain shadow of the eastern Mdes they were poor end 
scattered, while summer drought increased in intensity south of 
the fortieth parallel. On the mountain sides a thorny vegetation, 
with clumps of deciduous trees growing in pockets where humus 
and moisture collect, creeps up to 3000 feet. These lower slopes 
give pasturage fit only for sheep, goats or swine, except in spring 
and in the warm rainy autumn. But there are no grazing grounds 
for cattle or horses, which cannot eubsiat on the meagre fire 
suitable for sheep and goats, and require the succulent herbage 
of rain-fed pastures. As is dune to-day, so in ancient Greece 
the herds were kept in the valleys and plains during the winter, 
and with the approach of summer were driven to the uplands, 
where it was cool and green pastures could be found in the 
upper vall^s fed by the snows. The shepherd of Sophocles 

loved the upland pastures”, and when he lived near Cithaeron 
' * for full three half-years ’ *, from spring to autumn, he fraternised 

' Achaa. v, seS 7. Cf. jMdgw xvt. 9^ ImUIi I 31, wbere ch« wor< tne** 
l4Md " tow iDMfu rather Unt or the diecvils of flax. 

* Her. vxi, 34. 

* E.C. Bcmple, "JaflueoceofaeogrtphiecoeditjooauponaAGMetMediKr- 
rBneon stock-raiaiag’'. Am. An. Armr. O«og- su (sQSsh P* i- 
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with other ihepherdaf to return to the lowlands as winter ap¬ 
proached.^ It is easy to realise how serious a problem was the 
obtaining of manure when the animals were shifted every six 
months. Farm animals were kept down to the actual needs of 
the ferm and were stall-fed throughout the year 

CattU 

In animal husbandry the Greeks had considerable success, 
although they never attained to such results as modern scientific 
breeding has achieved. Aristotle in his Nat\adl History shows a 
sound knowledge of the elementary rules of breeding from the 
best stock. We find two predominant strains of catde, the long- 
and short-horned.* Of the former the most notable examples 
are found in the Minoan and Mycenaean remains, where they 
are depicted in the exciting scenes of bull-fighting; possibly 
they were only kept for thst sport. Both long* and short-homa 
apparently came from Egypt** the ahort-homs possibly coming 
into that country with the HyksoSi whence the breed spread all 
over the Mediterranean as far west aa Sicily, Sardinia and 
Coraica. In Homer, as befitting a record of a people which hsd 
lately turned from a nomadic to a settled form of economy, 
references to cattle are very numerous. Aa remarked elsewhere, 
the earliest form of ''money” was apparently the ox, and the 
nobles are great cattle breeders who count their riches in their 
herds. As population increased in the restricted areas of Greece 
the keeping of large herds became impossible, and in historical 
times, so far as we can tell, cattle became more or (ess the sacred 
animals of the temples, bred for sacrifice.* 

The most famous country for csttle was Epirus, which had 
the finest pastures.* Aristotle's account of the Epirote cattle is 
prodigious;* the cows were so big that the milker had to stand 

^ 0 ^. R»x. 1:03, :{»?£.; cf. WooChovie. Sphn, p, $4. 

* K. Ztwt. Du Hintit^Muekt im ahm 

* bnpvuiien lona-honit from Afries. Pol^b. iv. 3S. 4; from M)^oru« 
nonh tii Chslcidico in Mteedoou, Her. vii. rsS. 

* There w«» < 4 miT)l 7 t greet ecerdey of draught oxea if* Attica. In 33^ 
329 Eudemoe of PUceee tud to eend hli otvn teerne to Athene s» be could not 
get enough eAimali on the epot, /.G. ii*, 351. 

' Arrien. ii. Cf. He*. Cor. of Wwun, 97: “There i* e lend Ellopie with 
much glebe end rich meedow* end rich in /lock* end ehimbllng kioe. There 
dwell men who heve me&v *beep end men? oxen." 

* Arut. Hut lii, (6. 7. 
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up: if he sat he could not reach up to the udder. cows 

gave, he 8aid> amphorae of milk a da)', i.e, about Sf gallons. 
It is to be remarked that the world’s champion milker, one of 
the Holstein-Friesian breed, tO'day has given as much as an 
average of lo gaUons a day over a period of one year. We may 
discount thi enormous size of the animats, but we can see that 
even if the yield of milk was as Aristotle affirms, which we may 
doubt, the milk-producing qusliiies of the modem ammaJs are 
in excess of those of antiquity. So famous was the breed of 
Epirote cattle that prise bulls were imported into Itsly to im* 
prove the Italian strains.^ Thessaly as providing fine pastures 
also was famous for its cattle.* In the centre of Greece Acsrrunia 
and Phocaea raised cattle, the plains of the former affording 
good pasturage.* Aetolia apparently was only good for goats, 
but Boeotia and Euboea* were cattle raisers, as the names 
compounded with btna suggest. The coins of Eretria show long¬ 
horns, those of Euboea short-horns, and Aelisn informs us that 
in the latter the colour of the animals was silver grey.* Little 
cattle raising was practised in Attica owing to lack of paature, 
and all animals were imported from Euboea, Boeotia, the 
Peloponnese, the coasts of Asia Minor and from even as far 
east as the Black Set. The breed in the Peloponnese was 
generally a small active mountain animal and could have been 
of little value. The pascurea of Arcadia were good according to 
Ovid,* aa were those of Elii^ and Messenia.* In Laconia we 
only know of sheep and goats, although a passage in Pausanias* 
must be mentioned in which he aays that the Spartan Euaephnus 
rented his pastures to herdsmen, receiving in return part of the 
animals. North of Laconia lay Argos, the ‘'thirsty land”, to 
which the south winds blowing over the Arcadian and Laconian 
mountains brought insufficient moisture for pasture land but 
enough for wheat and barley raising. But the alluvial plain of 
the Argolis raised, at least in Mycenaean times if not later, 

‘ V*rTO, u, j, I©. 

* Stnbo, br, 5 (e. 499), pastim. * Xen, Htli, W. 6, ^ 

* Cattle jo £uboa. DioChrye. vij, 

* 4 t Kor. An. ni. 36. For type* of Entri&n coiiM, ef. Barcley Heed, Hut. 

». V, £retria. 

* fair, D, *73. ^ Horn. 04. ir, 634 - 

* Smbo, »ui, s. 6 («. 366). * iv, 4.5. 
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both loQg> and short-homa a the excavations of Schliemann 

teatiiy. 

The service of the temples required only the roost perfect 
animaJe for sacnhce,' and the duty of selecting suitable victims 
in Attica vraa delegated to twelve Hicropoei, one from each 
tribe^ who also superintended the diatribution of the meat. 
Veiy high prices were given for the beat animals;* we know 
that at the festival of Apollo at Deloa 109 bxiUocks cost 84J9 drs. 
A donation of such animals was a kingly gift; Seleucus I sent 
twelve bullocks to the shrine of Apollo Didymalos.* In con¬ 
clusion it may be added that draught oxen were stalled and fed 
on dry fodder. 

It is curious to note that butter made of cow's milk played no 
part in the Greek dietaryi for the two reasons that, owing Co the 
scarcity of animals, cow's milk was hard to come by, and that 
butter is difficult to keep fresh in a warm country^ Its place is 
taken by the ever«useful olive oil. It may be remarked that the 
word Bouturm found in the Periplus of the Red Sea clearly 
refers to the clarified butter called Ghi ao extensively used 
to-day in Indii. GenersUy when used at all it was as a salve 
or ointment.* It is also pertinent to remember that in the Old 
Testament the word translated ** butter*' indicates rather 
curdled milk, and the paiaage in Proverbs rendered '‘churning" 
and "butter" in the English version means rather the pressing 
of curds to make cheesed It ia tantalising to be told by Varro* 
that Greek writers on agriculture had much to say on the making 
of cheese, for none of their treatises have survived. Cheese in 
Greece was made mostly from the milk of sheep and goats, 
which waa considered superior to that of cows for the purpose. 

' Beef WM leldom eicen being cm expeuive, except when (be mctt wm 
dieeribuced eCter (he eierificee. Alheiueui (lx, 377 a) ipeeki of rowtiog an 
ox ac a weddina feaat in e rich houaahold; ef. eUo vii, aSs a. The Mia of 
Petty Pride In Ckoratteri of Theophteinu (xxi, 7) when he has uerificed 
10 ox lUiilt the scalp above his door so that everyone mey eee. 

* But Varro Myi that buyers for eamficuJ purpoioa did not demand a 
guannree of eoundnea* (ii, $, ti), 

* Ditienbergcr, On'enr. GVoac. incrr. Sel. no. its, lice 6s; Miehd. R»ami, 

in A. 

* Cf. Alhen. z, 447 o; alao W, SS 5 d, iv, 131 s; Varro, il, xi. 

* Prov. xxz. 33. 

* lUt Rusu ii, >, aS. Atbeoaeua (xiv, 65$ a - g ) givea a list of various aorta 
of cheeec. For further on cheeae-mikina cf. Galea, i, 1$, 58. 
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We have a picture of the Cydopa tnilkiog his ewes and goats; 
half the milk he curdled to make cheese and put aside in wicker 
baskets and half he kept for drinking at supper.^ To curdle the 
milk rennet was used,^ or earlier the juice of the wild fig.* 

Horses^ 

Always a luxury of the rich their possession betokened a Und> 
owning class of '‘knights*’, e.g. the Hippobotae of Euboea and 
the Hippeis of Attica. We hear chat the noble Alcmaeomd 
family were great horse breeders and raised blood stock to win 
races at Olympia.* ft is important to note that cavalry were 
always a negligible force in Greek armies owing to the mountain¬ 
ous nature of the land, and it is also Interesting to realise that 
those armies that possessed sufficient cavalry always tried to 
manceuvre their opponents onto a plain where it could be used. 
For instance the Persians chose to fight at Plataes,* and the 
broad plain of Boeotla’ waa the scene of such decisive battles as 
Chaeronea and Coronea, where cavalry was efiectively used. 
Regions where fine hones could be nised were confined to 
those of good pastures characterised by marsh meadows with 
heavy winter rainfall and summer showers to prevent scorching 
of the grasses in the heat. Other regions were found where 
lacustrine basins surrounded by high moustains ensured per¬ 
manently moist soils. Such were Thrice^ Thessaly, Mesaenia, 
Arcadia, Elis, Argos and Epirus. 

By far the most famous of sU horse-raising countries waa 
Thewaly, where the lacustrine plains are alternately flooded 
and drained by the River Peneui. These rich pastures had 
provided horses for cavalry since the days of Peiaistritus.' In 
the EUctra of Sophocles, Orestes competes in the I^thlan games 
with a team of Thessalian horses. It is interesting to observe 

^ Od. ix, 344: ct Theoer. zi, 34; scrvi 101. It !■ eurioua to now th«t Kimt 
•n few reference! in Greek, or indeed In any aaetent liienture, d the 
driokoig of milk, except byinfent". Plucerch, dr TWnde .Sot, Aoc. t3 > o. 
cegertle it u an unhealthy article of food. Cf. Pindar, ap. Atheo. xi. 476. 
477 a: ala0 remarittble deecnpiion given by Herodotu* {iv. a} of (be SeythUo 
of milking mjMe. 

• Ariel. H A. iii, 20 (<yi, 6): O.A. ao (7»0A); Virro, ii, ai. 4-5« 

• //. V, 902, 

• Hfimechoneyer, Di< PferderuoMt m klairi$eHf ti AUerttim. 

• Her, vi, 125. * Her. vi. toa, 

• Her. ix, 13. * Her, 63; Thuc i. 107. ii» 
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the places from which the contestasts came. There wm ooe 
Achaeaa Ceam» one from Sparta» rwo from Libya, one from 
Magnesia, another Aenian, by which is meant Thessaiy. 
Orestes was fifth in the race, the ninth was an Athenian, the 
tenth a Boeotian.^ Bucephalus, the famous charger of Alexander, 
came from a stud farm at Pharsalus on the banks of the River 
Apidanus in Thessaly.^ Aristotle attributes the strong oligarchy 
in Thessaly to the command of cavalry by the knights who 
could subdue the rabble.^ Homer speaks of the horses of deep- 
soiled’" Phthia in Thessaly.* It is to be noted, however, that 
while Xerxes considered "rhessalian horses the beat in Greece 
they were, in bis opinion, inferior to the breeds of lus own land, 
in which he was undoubtedly correct.* 

The only region in the southern part of Greece outside of the 
Peloponnesus that wss capable of horse raising on even a 
moderate scale was Boeotia with its moist lacustrine plsin, 
"grassy naliartua" in the reed-grown bssin of lake Copais.* 
Boeotia was "a land of goodly steeds".^ From Thucydides we 
learn* that Boeotia, Phoda, and Locris provided cavalry to the 
Spartans. Locris must have depended on the pastures of the 
rich coastal plsin of Opous bordering on the sound of Euboea. 
Attica was no place for either horses or cattle, and only when 
Athens acquired the lower Asopui plain from Boeotia and the 
rich island of Euboea* could horses be raised. The Peloponnesus 
gave little scope for cavalry movements, and whatever pastures 
there were were of small extent. Argos, which stood on a small 
silted plain at the head of the Argolic gulf, certainly raised 
horaes.^^ Homeric Spans, which included Laconia and Messenia, 
was early famous for its meadows. But when population began 
to increase in the plain of the Eurotaa river, which is only 40 aq. 
miles in extent, the keeping of live stock became more restricted 
and the war to seize the broad Messenian plain became a 
necessity. The alluvial Messenian plain, on the windward side 
of the Taygetus range, had sufficient rainfall of 39 in. a year to 
ensure good pastures. We hear of “grassy Hire”, "divine 

' Soph. Eltelv 703. ‘ AjtUd, Anab. v, {9, 3. 

* Fcl 1*89 s. * a i, Ij4. 

* H«r. vii, 196. * II ii, 503 ( Strabo, ix, 2, 28 (<. 407). 

’ Soph. Qfd. Col.m. * ii, 9. 

» Her. V, 77. *• //. iii, 74. 
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Pherae” and “Anthcia deep in meada’'» on the deltaic flats 
along the Measenian gulf.* These were famous for their cattle 
and sheep.® We hear later in the third century that this region 
sent a shipload of horses to Egypt * The broad tertiary plain of 
Elis watered by the Alpheus and Peneus and with lagoons in 
the coastal belt had the beat lowland pastures in the Pelopon- 
nesus.* Here were the cattle of King Augeas and, in a raid on 
Elia, Nestor of Pylos carried off 50 herds of kine, 50 flocks of 
sheep, 50 flocks of goats and 150 mares with their foals * when 
mounted Epeiana pursued the marauder.* In 218 Philip V of 
Macedon secured great booty of cattle from this district,’ and 
to this day it ia well stocked with animals. 

The plateau of Arcadia, dotted with small lakes drained by 
' swallow holes " (katavethra) but flooded after winter rains and 
the thawing snow from the mountains in spring, provided ex¬ 
cellent pastures. The lake plain of Orchomenus is marshy * and 
on the plain of the Pheneus Odyaseus pastured his mares 
Arcadia was famous for its horses.^® The islands gave little or no 
pastures suitable for horse or cattle raising, but the hillsides 
where the trees sifbrded mast raised pigs, sheep and goats. The 
description that Telemachus gives of Ithaca ia typical. ''In 
Ithaca there sre no wide courses, nor meadow land at all. It is 
a pasture land of goats and more pleasant in my sight than one 
that pastureth horses; for of the islands that lie upon the tea 
none are fit for the driving of horsca, or rich in meadow land, 
and least of all is Ithaca.’*^ An Ithacan chieftain kept a stud 
farm of twelve mares in Elis and bred mules there.” From out¬ 
side of Greece fine horses were brought from Sicily to compete 
at the great festivals.^ 

Probably the horse was brought to Greece by the nomad in¬ 
vaders who came from the horse-breeding steppes.” In Homer 

• Sirmbo, vlij, 4.1 (e. 359). * Stnho, viii, j, 6 («, jW). 

* Polyb. V, 37, • Th©o«f, Id. «v. 

‘ II. xi, 67*. « //. 7«7. 

* PoJyb. iv, 75. • viii, 14, 1-*. 

• Paui. viii, J4. 5-e. '• V«rro, ii, 1, 14, iv, la, vj, j, vjji, 3. 

“ Od. iv, 6 « 4 ; cf. xiii, » 4 *. ** Od. jv, 634. 

** Pind. Pyth, t. 2, 3, 6; Olym. 1, a, 3; Nem. 9. 

“ TSe point t» very uncertiia. Poaiihly it came from Aiit Minor. ITwre 
is X well-known picturo from a Minoan-CceiAn seal of « horae beioB conveyed 
ia a ship, which may suageet it was imported from Hintie sources. The 
problem js impossible of solution. 
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mention of hoROs is frequent. Ancient sculptures, especially 
those of the Parthenon friese, show that the Greek horse was 
small, not much bigger than the modem pony; doubtless it 
showed considerable speed; but since it was not used as a 
draught animal it was not bred for aize or atrength. The use of 
cavalry before Alexander was small. In Homer the heroes were 
driven to the batdeheld in their charioa and fought on foot, 
'rhe style of hating of Greek armies, the heavy phalanx, gave 
little chance for effective cavalry work except for scouting and 
following up a retreat. The hct that the saddle was unknown, 
arid consequently also stirrups, must have made a charge almost 
impossible. With a more flexible battle array Alexander made 
considerable use of cavalry with great effect. Greek horses were 
unshod, as were the Roman which, however, had leather foot 
coverings; the iron shoe was a lace introduction, probably not 
earlier than the second century b.c. For this reason Greek 
horsemen were very carehil of their animals and were unwilling 
to usc'them over stony ground. Xenophon, in his short treatise 
On Horsemanship, gives elaborate and very sound instructions 
on the good points of the hone and its management. We know 
that very great piina and coniiderable sums were expended on 
the breeding and training of teams for the races at the great 
games, eipecially at Olympia.^ 

Sheep 

Of the breeding of sheep we know a good deal, since sheep 
occupied a much more important posidon in Greek agriculture 
than any other of the domesticated animals,* The ancestry of 
the sheep ia of immense antiquity, and our present-day breeds 
are the outcome of crossing between various races of the animal 
inhabiting different parts of the world. Undoubtedly the sheep 
as known to the Greeks was an importation from Aaia and 
North Africa and the types known in classical timei the result 
of many cross-breedings. 

Generally speaking the various strains incorporated were the 

‘ Pricea of bonn—ta otinu. Axistopb. NtAet. »i. A bone piwned for 
the Mme tua, Lysiu. St MaUd^ 307, Three miats a very low price. Ineus, 
de Dktttof. £f«r. trS. Cf. Boechh. i. p. 93. 

* Ouo fireedel, Dit Stita/tuAt im sJlm Gritehenland. Mtx HilsheirDer, 
"8 Keep”, Aatiqtdty, x (1936), pp- t 95 . 358, 359- 
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^t'UUed and fat^tumped sheep of Asia Minor, the great wild 
aheep, the Argali, the small mountain sheep, the Mouflon of 
Cyprus, originally we must suppose from Armenia, and the 
Merino of North Africa. Prom these four were evolved the 
various types v'hich are recognisable in coins and works of art 
from Mycenaean to late classical times. From seals and gold 
objects found at Mycenae, it is evident that the aheep of those 
times represented two main breeds, the big Argali and (he 
smaller maned” sheep of Africa with big backward-curving 
horns. Neither of these are wool sheep, their bodies being 
covered with hair, dark brown or molded. Later, certainly 
before Homeric times, the long-tailed, long-woolled sheep of 
Arabia and Syria were imported. These animals were valued for 
their milk, to which innumerable references are found in Homer, 
while their long tails and fat rumps gave fat and flesh for eating. 
The fleeces were yellow, and it is perfectly possible that we have 
here at least one explanation of the quest of the Argonauts for 
the golden fleece in an attempt to bring back those wonderful 
sheep to Greece. This yellow colour of the wool was bred out 
by crossing, and in Homer we have many references to white- 
fleeced animals. Such crossing evidently was between the long 
coarse-woolled variety with the short flne-woolled mountain type, 
either the mouflon or merino, which resulted in an animal pro¬ 
ducing a high-grade fleece. Certainly by the time of Herodocui 
the typical fat-tailed sheep had been very considerably modifled 
and indeed changed altogether by cross-breeding, for he describes 
with utonishment the fat-tailed sheep of Arabia as something 
well worth recording.^ 

Turning now to the various parts of Greece particularly 
favourable for sheep breeding, it may be said, as in the case of 
cattle and horses, that they flourished wherever pastures were 
good, although generally the sheep and goat can And a living 
where the larger animals cannot. Greece in general is favourable 
to sheep, and to-day in comparison with other countries of the 
same size it is a nouble sheep-raising country. Thesaaly was 
famous for its sheep as for other animals from early times. Iton 
“the mother of sheep" is mentioned by Homer,* and Strabo 

^ H«r. iu, 113. Cf. Adisn’i detcriptioo of fit-tailed aheep of India. V.H. 
iv, 3*. * tl. ii, 696, 
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says that in Thessaly the people wore loi^ woollen cloaks because 
of the cold climate.^ Epirus was famous for its sheep, which 
were much priced in Italy, Varro mentioning the ao-cailed 
"Pyrrhic" breed which gave a wonderful wool.* Boeotia of old 
was a notable sheep country, aa it is to-day.* Many coins of 
Phocis show rams’ heads. Attica was the greatest centre of 
sheep breeding in continental Greece, the climate being particu¬ 
larly adapted thereto, although Athenaeus says that Attic flocks 
were pastured in Euboea.* Three main varieties of Attic sheep 
are clearly distinguishable, first a long-woolled, high-standing 
animal, as seen from a figure on the Parthenon friese; secondly 
a smaller mountain sheep, evolved from an argaU-mouflon croaa, 
and third another breed evidently derived from a mouflon- 
merino croaa. Many references are to be found to the excellence 
of the Atdc breeds,* The finer animals were covered with skins 
to improve the softness of the fleece, a custom that still survives.* 
So famous and valuable were these anirnals that Ptolemy exhibited 
twenty of them in hii wonderful festival processionFrom 
Attica they spread widely, notably to Miletus and the islands. 

Lying so close to Attica, Megart wu also well adapted to 
sheep nising, and we have one facetious remark of Diogenes 
Laertius who says he would not like to be a child In Megara as 
the inhabitants dress their children in rags but put blankets on 
their sheep.* Arcadia, famous for its pastoral pursuits, was 
early mentioned with Orchomenua "of the many sheep".* 
Coins of Arcadia show t cross between the old long-woolled 
fst-tsiled sheep with the Cyprian moufion, to produce a very 
fine type of big sheep. In the Peloponnese, Mesaenia was moat 
suitable for sheep. We have an intereating story in Homer of 
how the Measenians had stolen 300 sheep from Ithaca along 
with their shepherds, which seems to suggest the first intro¬ 
duction of the animal there, since they had to take the shepherds 
to look after animals they knew nothing about themselves 

* 14. ta (c. 3 jo). » ii. a, iff. 

* TfiMg. aj. * Ath«n, i, 27 r. 

* Virro, ii, a, j8; Atben. xii, 540 d. v, 2:94: "What other wool U eofier 
than the Attic?" 

* Varro, u. a, 18; Pliny, HJf. viU, 73. 

* Aihen. v. ao: c. * vj, 41. 

' //. ij, 60J. •• Od. rd, 18, 
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In the islands we find in seals from Crete a smaH, sturdy, 
mountain type, evidently an argall-mehno cross. Samos was 
well adapted to sheep raising.^ Athenaeus says that the tyrant 
Polycratea at the end 0/ the sixth century brought them from 
Attica to cross with the Milesian breeds In Sidly there was a 
cross between the Attic mouflon'merino with the argali'inerino, 
the result b^ng an excellent woohbearing animal which gave 
rise to a large wool trade with Rome; Athenaeua speaks of 
Sicilian wool.” Over the whole of the Ionian Greek colonies 
the sheep were everywhere; those of Miletus were specially 
famous, Milesian wool fabrics being particularly valuable.* It 
will be seen that the evolution of the animal in Greece was 
definitely from one that would yield milk and mutton to a wool 
sheep. This is quite understandable with an increase of popula- 
tion that demanded wool for clothing more insistently than the 
comparative luxuries of milk and meat. Among the Egyptians 
and Israelites, in early times at least, the fat-tsiled and fat* 
rumped animal was highly prized as s fat producer; lard from 
pigs was scarce owing to the tabu of the animal on the ^ound 
of its undeanness. 

We find many references containing careful instructions with 
regard to feeding. Great stress is laid on the importance of 
giving the animsia salt.* Aristotle recommends clover, trefoil 
and lucerne, branches of the wild olive and vetches and lentils.* 
Much stress is laid on water, which for winter feeding should 
come from the south and for summer psstures from the north, 
I .e. warm and cold. Pastures should look *' towards the evening , 
i.e. the west, so that they should not get the hot noon*day sun. 
Herds were turned out to grass in the spring and autumn; in 
summer, when the pastures were parched, they were fed on 
leaves. The care taken of the snimsls was notable. They were 
kept at riight in folds of very substantial stone construction as a 
protection against wolves and robbers.^ A good picture of such 

* Strabo, siv, 2, 15(0. 637); Th«ocr. i»$, 

* xii, S40 t>. * V, A. 

* Athen. ui, 5190, 540 0 . 553 a. Cf. Axinopb. Lyt. 729^ A«lian. an. 

jcvli, 34 . 

' Arist. H.A. viii, to (la); PUcir, laca, 41. 

* Pliny, ihid, 

* Many rafereoera ia Homer tP eheepCoUs^ e.g, 11 . ii, 470; xix. 377. 
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a fold 16 seen in a relief of the second century from Alexandria 
showing a very solid stone structure proof against heat in 
summer and cold in winter. The folds were placed in sheltered 
spots facing east or south for warmth. On the pastures the 
sheep were penned with hurdles which could easily be moved.^ 
The value of the manure was well'understood, and we may 
conclude chat the practice of staU-feeding was largely in order 
to collect it; we are told that the main duty of the staU servant 
was to clean them.^ Sheep were so valuable for their wool that 
they were seldom sacrificed, Lambs were a very special ofiering 
to the gods and a great luxury to eat,* 

Shearing took place mce yearly; * the first beginning on the 
twelfth day of the spring moon. Animals were never shorn 
during the moon^s waning and only in sunny, warm weather.' 
After shearing any cuts were dressed with tar and the whole 
body anointed with pigs* fat, and four days after a bath in salt 
water aa a preventive egainsc mange was given. 

Generally it may be said that the Greeks showed s remarkable 
grasp of the essentials of scientific breeding and care of sheep, 
and their practice haa not been changed to any great extent to 
the present time, 

Stone 

The keeping of pigs* U aa old aa man’i settled life on earth, 
when he had emerged from the purely ‘‘collectional" stage, 
abandoned a nomadic existence, and found in agriculture and 
the domestication of animsls the supports of a fixed occupation 
of a chosen territory. Sus rntditenaneus, probably if not 
certainly, a cross between sus vixtatm, the wild pig of Asia 
Minor, and sut scrofa, the wild boar of Europe, is like ii his race 
no wanderer like the sheep, goat or ox, and is therefore un¬ 
suitable for the unstable economy of the nomad; he is typically 
an animal of a sedentary and unmoving existence. He is also, 
for all the fierceness of his wild species, an animal peculiarly 

' 'nMoer. wv, 9 ^. • Od. xvli, aaj. 

* Thcftcr. V, 140; Ouiat Sm y r n . t, 493; 11 . aiv, 6aoj cf, JJl.S. be, 3*5. 
Miay referencei in th« Bible. 

* Theocr. uvlii, ta; cf. Aiiitopb. Avtt, 714-13. 

* Vmto, ii, 11, Col. ui, 4 . 

* K. Winkelstem, Dis Sckuantxucfit tm ALuntcfitn Alurnan, 
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adapted to domestication. The beech, oak and chestnut forests 
of the BaJkan area and much of Greece have been since time 
immemorial, and still are, areas well adapted for hia nurture. 

The refereficea in Homer to the craft of the swineherd and 
its importance in the economy of the day are numerous, 
Eumaeus, the bailiff of Odysseua, had a large herd carefully 
tended and guarded. The pen he had built himself. "'With 
stones dragged thither had he builded it, and coped it with a 
fence of white thorn, and he had split an oak to the dark core 
and without he had driven stakes the whole length thereof on 
either side, set thick and close; and within the courtyard he 
made twelve styes hard by one another to be beds for tlu swine 
and in each stye fifty grovelling swine were penned, brood 
swine, but the boars slept without.. .and their tale was three 
hundred and three score. And by them slept four dogs, as 
fierce as wild beasts, which the swineherd had bred.**^ By day 
the herd was driven out to feed in the woods and back to the 
styes at night. Aristotle in hia Hutoria Animalium has much to 
say on breeding,^ and diseases of pigs,^ with careful directions 
on the care of sows with young and the management of the 
litter. The animals should be fed on acorns and nuts, but he 
recommends also 1 mixed diet, with barley, beans, millet and 
other sorts of grain, in order to give the meat a better flavour; 
to feed them on acoma alone makes it taste insipid. 'The acorns 
are stored in the barn for the winter, and dried figs give a 
delicate flavour. He gives the rather curious information that 
at the beginning of the fattening period the Thracian swine* 
herds allow the animals to drink, but from the second to the 
seventh day give them no water.* Pigs can be fattened in sixty 
days, during which time they must be confined to the styes and 
not allowed to wander: the weight of the meat was reckoned as 
one>sixth of the live weight. Evidently in Homeric times the 
art of intensive fattening was not understood or practised. A 
fat hog five years old was fit for a feast,* and those of Circe were 
nine years old.* Eumaeus gave the suitors the older animals to 
eat but to the poor beggar he gave a sucking pig, such being fit 

* Orf. alv, ijff. 

* viij, SI. 

* 04 . xiv, 4:9. 


* H.A. V. X 4 (*a). (546 a)* 

• viJi, 8 (6). 

« 04. X 390 , 
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food for herdsmen and poor people.^ We have no mention of 
smoked ham or bacon, but numerous references to salted or 
pickled pork.* It is interesting to note that, among the Greeks 
and Arabs, swine were regarded as animals highly prized for 
sacrifice to the gods; there was no tabu as among the Egyptians 
and Israelites. Aristophanes abounds in references to pig 
keeping and the animal was regarded quite u one of the ^mily.* 

Astet and Mules 

The ass and mule* had been known and prized in Greece from 
very early days. The ass, although as always the butt of many 
jokes for its stupidity, was held in honour for its noble qualities.* 
We hear of the wild asses of Phrygia, Lycaonia and Africa.^ The 
asses of Arcadis were especially esteemed.* The animal was 
used, 88 to-day, for transport purposes and was valued for the 
loads he could carry on his back * But it could not have been 
a very strong animal, since the asses chst took their daily loads 
of firewood to Athens from the estate of Phaenippus carried a 
maximum of 70 lb. on their backs.* Whether from tsace or 
necessity, in a land where meat was a luxury, the fiesh of the 
ais was eaten, as indeed it is to-day.^* 

There are many references in Homer to mules which were 
thought superior to oxen for ploughing.^^ We are told that the 
Mysiins were the first to breed mules,** and we hear of those of 
Cappadods as famous,** as were those of Arcadia and Homer 
uyt they were bred in Elis,^ but Pausanias contradicts this, 
saying that mules were not raised there on account of a curse, 
but gives no further explanation of this.** That mules were 

* 0 ( 1 . xiv, 80; cf. Athen. ix. 97$ s. 

* Col. ztii 53, It i* highlr proiMbte the Cmks imoked Ux meat. 

* £.g. Plutm, 8ie, a4. 937! Vttp. 36; Lytist. 684. 

* Aiu. uid'^Mului" in D.S. 

' S.g. Ariit dt Gen. An. :i, 8. 

* Soabo, xii, 6, i (c. 58$). 

’ Varm, ii, t, 14; Strabo, viii, 8, i (e. 3M). 

' E.g. Ariat. Lys. 290; Xcn. Cyrop. vii, 5, 1 1. No rawed of pricn paid he 
use*. * Dam. sn PMasn. 7. 

Aristopb. Vetp. 19$; cf, LucUn, Luc. 31; Her. i, 133. 

21.1, j$i. Cf. Od. viii, 114, ao obscure passege. Price of a pairof mulea 
5i n 8 minis, Isaeus, dt FialMi. Hered. 33. 

^ Anin., Fraa. 36 , ^ Ariat. de Mir. Ansc. 69, 835 a. 

’* Herds of hgnee end mul«a jn PeJoponneiua^Varro, ii, ?, J. 

Od. tv. 635. •• Paua. V, 5, a, 9. a. 
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sterile was often the occasion of comment, and Aristotle de* 
acribes the ammal carefully.* For some reason not clear, the 
mule was considered a mountain animal; ‘ but there seems to 
have been a disposition to confuse the mule with the wild ass, 
or at least it would appear so in Homer.* 

Goats 

The goat was everywhere, and hJa depredations among the 
young saplings on the hillsides muat have done much to hasten 
the deforestation which was so serious in Greece. He could live 
and thrive where cattle could not find enough for subsistence, on 
the terebinth or turpentine tree* or heath.* References in the 
Bible to goat keeping are very numerous. In Homeric times 
goats* flesh seems to have been a delicacy, oiherwiae the suitors 
of Penelope would not have accepted the meat of the fattest 
animals.* The horns from which the bow of Psndarus was made 
sixteen hand-breadths wide, must have been a prodigious 
animal if it were a wild goat; but probably it was an ibex.’ As 
slresdy noted, goats’ milk was used for choesemaking. Goats 
from Scyros and Naxos were famous and were imported into 
other countries to improve local breeds.* 

Beekeepir^ 

Beekeeping was general at a time when sugar was not used and 
only known as an Asiatic rarity.* It was so common in Attica 
that regulations were necessar>' as to the distance between the 
hives on the hillaides.** Attic honey was famous, especially that 
from Hymettus.** It may be remarked that the scrub of the 
Greek uplands contains many aromatic plants, notably thyme. 

* Ariat. dt GVn. An. ii. S; H.A. vi, 34, 36 (29). Cf. the eiory ef the mule 
tivlng birth to e feel in Her. iii, 153) Verre, il, i. a?*, Cplumelle, vj. 37, 3; 
Livy, Kxvi, 33, zaorvli, 3. Numerous modem inetencei. 

* Ariau^. Ranaa. 390. The posnl ie ^uite obscure. 

* //. jj, 85*. 

* AnOi. RaK vj, 336. Cf. Eupolie, op. Mecrob. vii, 5, 9. 

* Theocr. •. 135 Anih. Pal. W, 99, 334. 

* Od. xiv. xo6. But liter it leeme to have been At only for sUvei. 

* //. iv. >04. 

* Aihen. xii, $4^ D. Polyorttee, tynntof Samoa. 

* Snbo. xv. t. 30 (c. 694). 

** Plut. Sohn, 33. Cf Plite, Lom, Wii, 843 t, atmctiAe aAOthei^e ewamv 

“ Paul, i, 32,1. 
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which gives the honey a distinctive flavcmr. Strabo affords us 
the infonnation that honey from the Laurium district was 
fainous because it was taken from the hives without smoking 
the bees.* Why this should have been so, and why so unpromising 
a diatrict aa that of the mining area of Laurium should have 
been favourable for bees, we do not know.* The bitter taste of 
honey from Pontus was disliked in Greece and Italy. 

PcuUry^ 

Scattered references to the keeping of poultry are numerous. 
In the Homenc age the barnyard cock and hen seem to have been 
unknown in Greece, and the first extant reference is apparently 
that in Theognis, who wrote sometime in the sixth century,* 
The so-called Homeric Battle of the Frogs and Mice, in which 
the cock is mentioned, is of much later date-* Evidently this 
breed of bird was either brought to Greece by the Persians, or 
came supposedly from Persia, that is from Asia; this agrees 
with its known origin which is undoubtedly Asiatic. Several 
authors refer to them as Persian birds.* The cock was sacred 
to Athena, we are told by Pauaaniae,* somewhat curiously in 
view of its Iste introduction to Greece, and to Hermes by 
Plutarch.* His plumsge was greatly sdmired ss outshining all 
the gold of Croesus.* Repreientatioxu of cocks are found upon 
the coins of Hirnera, Dardsnus, Carystus and Phaeitus. 

Aristotle has many references to domestic fowls,** and particu¬ 
larly remarks on the characteristic care of the hen for her egga 
and chickens. The way in which a hen guards her young under 
her wings has always interested observers.** Aristotle deals with 
the itructure and development of Che egg,** and Dioscoridea 

’ Stnbo, U, I, aj (c. 400). 

' DiO Chrr*. ii. e. Arict. fi.A. ia, 40 (a?), (Sa? a) hti obierviiioM qs bee- 
kcepia|. * 

* Cf, Vickery, Food in Borfy p. 66. for w f e iea ce* to early poultry 

keepuiff, 

* 86*. * Batr. 19*. 

* £.g. Arntoph. Avoi, *77. 483, 797; Cntiaui. ap- Athee. Ir, 374 p, aod 

otbett. ’ vi. 26.3. 

' C«w. 666. * Diof. Leert. j. 51. 

Macy refereacet in Book vi of the ffisi. An, 

“ H.A. ix, 7 (613 • 14). Cf. Mattb. »iiL 17. 

'* ^.- 4 . vi. 3 (561 A). 
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Mjs that hens* eggs were used medjcinally.^ Artilicial incuba¬ 
tion of eggs was well understood.^ Both Varro sad Columella 
treat the breeding and care of poultry in detail, as also, at a 
much later date> Cassianus Bassua in the Geoponica.* The art 
of “caponUing”, or fattenu^ birds for the market was widely 
practised;^ the Delians were especially successful therein and 
Pliny says they were first to do but such attributions are, 
as usual, very doubtful. Several varieties and breeds were 
recognised, of which Tanagrians from Boeods were particularly 
well known. Psusaniaa says of them that there were two breeds, 
**of which the cocks were called 'Fighters’ and 'Blackbirds*. 
The atae of these Blackbirds is the same as the Lydian birds, 
but in colour they are like crows, while wattles and comb are 
very like the anemone. Th^ have small white markings at the 
end of the beak and at the end of the tail.”* We hear of fowla 
from Chalddice, which were good fighters but poor layers,’ 
and from Africa that svere called Meltagrides by the Greekst 
"large, speckled, with rounded backs’*,* which aeem to suggest 
a kind of Plymouth Rock. Vsrro alio remarks that the name 
MtUc as applied to poultry was a misnomer; they should be 
called Medic} A miniature Bantam or "Adriadc” breed was 
well known and mentioned by various authors.^* Aristotle 
speaks of fowls from Illyria that lay two or three times a day as 
1 wonderful thing, which no doubt it waa.^^ Egyptian hens were 
famous for their patience in sitting.^* Cock* fighting was a erase, 
and references thereto very numerous.^* Aelian says that the 
annual great cock-lighting festival at Athens was started by 

' Diosc. li, jo. But PluMTch, 4* Tt/tnda San- P^<t*e. o, thoti 

M sn undnirsbl* article of diet. Athenieiu of dnhas m«d« of e£ge 
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' Aritt. vi, a (559 a t); Diod. Sic. i. 74. 
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Themiatocles to commemoraM the victories of the Persian war.^ 
References to the crowing cock that heralds the dawn are in¬ 
numerable.^ 

Geese were very early bred and cared for, as several references 
in Homer testify, although it must be remarked that all are in 
the Odyssey and none in the Iliads Aristotle speaks of the goose 
in several places.^ Fattening geese to obtain foie gras was 
practised.* Geese and other birds were brought from Boeotia 
to the Athenian market.* They were raised in Macedonia and 
Thessaly,’ and Athenaeua speaks of goose eggs as a delicacy.® 

It is curious TO note thst there is no clear reference to the 
keeping of domestic ducks, although Varro speaks of a place 
where such birds were reared,* There are numerous references 
to them; one in Aristophanes where "duckling” is uaed as a 
term of endearment, which would suggest they were domesti¬ 
cated.^ Pigeon fancying was fashionable and pheasants were 
regarded as a great luitury. Whether they were preserved we do 
not know.'^ 


Oiivei 

Of all trees the olive wu, and still ie, the most valuable and moat 
carefully tended in the Mediterranean area. It is practically 
certain that the olive came from Asia Minor—refcrencca in the 
Bible to it are very numerous—and was a comparatively late 
importation into Greece and still later into Italy, where it w« 
taken in all probability by Greek colonists. Reference* in 
Homer to the olive are few and evidently the oil was highly 
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* jcv, : 6 :, SjCf. 

« ii, I (*« A), ii, 17 (sop a), vi, 9 (560 s 10), vi. 8 (504 * 

‘ Athen. ix. 384; Anth. Pel. ix. 377 « 

* AfUtoph. Aehcm. 878; Pa*, X004. An. "Gini ' by Oick in P.W. 

* Plato. Gorg. 472 c; Pol. 384 c. 

* Atbeo. ii, 58 a; ef. alao vi, 540 8. _ , 

» ffjAst. Hi, :i, 1, The wfarcftcea la Theopbrunae {Siane o/Wetther, 
18, a8) to the behaviour of duck* an not eery clear, but they eecm to indicate 
both tame and tvlld. 

Plutus. lozi, cf. Avex. 568: Ariat. H.A. 393 a 26, 309 a 4. 

“ Pigeon*: Theoph. Char. su. 13; Plato, THeatt. 297. Many reference 
to pjgeona In H.A. of Afisrotle. He eeema to have been mtereated inthem and 
watched ibeir hebiis carefuJIy. nteaeante: Athan. iz. 387. 
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prized.' That Solon Introduced the olive into Attica is mani¬ 
festly absurd, but it is not unlikely that he first made laws as to 
the regulation of its culture, forbidding any trees to |>e planted 
nearer than nine feet from a neighbour's boundary owing to 
the great spread of the roots.* Olives thrive in a dry, cslcareous 
soil, such as that of Attica, and Athenian oil was famous every¬ 
where, especially in ^ypt which is unsuiced to the tree aM 
whose oil was poor in spite of the best efbrta of the Ptolemies to 
improve it.* Since the roots do not go deep into the soil but 
spread out, continual irrigstion is essential* and much pruning 
is necessary.* 

The young trees were raised in nursery beds for five years 
and then transplanted, and under the best conditions the trees 
would bear seven to ten years after planting.* Once the trees 
were well established their care demanded little labour and gave 
a high return to the cultivator.’ It may be observed that, since 
the olive harvest falls in mid-winter, labour is available in an 
otherwise alack season. So valuable were the olive trees not 
only to their owner but to the state, that there was a law pro¬ 
hibiting any proprietor from rooting up more than two trees 
in any year for public festivals or for his own use in case of 
death, the fine being lOO drs. for each tree destroyed and a 
reward of a like sum to the informer.* 

Flos 

Figs were propagated by cuttings or grafting; if from seed the 
species degenerated.* Slips will do best when planted in a 

* E g. CW. ii. 379 . 

' Plul. Splort, S 3 : Thsoph. H.P. iJ, j. S; ef. Pliw, Lwt. viii a, 43 s. 

* Theoph. M.P~ iv, a, Oil not Inferior but leeke • plMung eouU oed 
hee QOt eaoggh etic ui it. Cf. Strabo, xvii. f. 3$ <e. 809). 

* //.^. i, 6, 4 » ii. 7 . 3 * if P- ii. 7 . »> .... . 

' Cf. tha probibiiion in La^' xu. 13 ff. agtinet aating the fruit before five 
years after plenimg. 

* JardS. CMaUi. p. iBS, reckon* (b*c an olive grove would yield (hre« 
time* ih« value of 1 ■irniUi area under wheat. Cf, Col. ili. 3. v. $. 

' Dem. in Mocarl. ?c; cf. Lyuaarvii. poinw. Tbe point i* by no mnoj 
clear, but olive tree* played a large part In Artie religiou* ritual. Cf, art. 
"Baumkultua'' in P.Wr, L. Weiuger. "AltBiiechiacher Eaurekultua*'. D^t 
Erhe der Allan, it. pp, 40f. Cf. aUo Jew* forbidden to deecroy olive treee b 
war-ijoie. or to me the wood isi bealeglng e city (Deut. xx. >9). 

* Tbeoph. /fJ*. ii, 1, aj ii, a, 4; ii, 5, 3. 
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iqiull bulb.^ The trees should be planted for apart and in low 
ground.^ If watered the tree grows vigorously, but the fruit is 
inferior, except that growing in Laconia which does better for 
water.* Dust is dug in round trees where it is deficient.* Root 
pruning is beneficial if the tree is running to leaf; ashes are 
sprinkled about it and gashes made in the stems, when it will 
l^ar better.* It was in fig culture that the Ancienta made their 
most Interesting scientific study to prevent the dropping of the 
immature fouit. A remedy was found in the process known as 
caprification by mixing wild with cultivated trees, so that the 
cultivated figs, which bore only female flowers, should be cross> 
fertilised by the small gall wasp, filastophagBi which fed on the 
wild trees, bearing mate flowers.* The process is still followed 
wherever the fig is cultivated. Theophrastus says that the fig 
will bear debarking for some time, which hardly agrees with the 
complaint of the prophet Joel where the final desolation of the 
land ia compared with the stripping of the bark from the fig 
trees.’’ 

The large sugar content of dried figs made a highly sustaining 
irmy ration.* Unlike the olive the fig is short-lived.* 

VlIlCULTUHS** 

As being so important a branch of agriculture, great attention 
was paid to edecttiflc viticulture. The first care is the choice of 
suitable soil.’* GeneraJly low ground is the most fovoured, for 
the vine is a water-loving tree.** But each variety requires its 
appropriate soil, for there are as many varieties of vines as there 

' Thtoph. H>F, jj, s, 5, Wc, 13,4 ; C.P. v, S, to; Pliny, ff.N. xvU, 67. PMaibly 
llu$ rnny hiv« had a magical aigniflcanca. Cf. Pnser, GpJJtn Bciiffi, " The 
Scapegoat”, p> 25$; cf. ilao Athan. iil, 77 a. 

* N P. li, 5, e. • //.?. ii, 7 , *; C ili, 6,6. 

* ff.P. ii, 7,5; C.P. in. x6r 3. • ff.P. ii, 7, $; Piiny, arvii, aj3. 

* H.P. ii, 6, I; C.P- ii, 9, 3, ili, c 8. 1; iatlias of figa fi t u n (he tree, latiah 
Malv. 4; Rev. vi. i3\ Cf. alao AUien. xiv, 631C. 

» ff.P. iv, 15, a; loeli. 7. 

' PoJyb. ui, cf. i Sam. ocv. jS. Refereacea in the Bible to dned 
numerouk. 

* Theoph. ff^. iv, 13, a, Attic figa, Athen. xiv, 6520. 

'* Alt. " Vifi ” br JardS in D-S. The equipment neceaairy for a vineyard of 
about 63 acrea in cbe eaiunation of Cato it intereatzng (de j 4 fn Cat/(. xj). 

" X«n. Qeem. zx, 3. 

“ Theoph. ffJ*. ii, 7, t. 
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&re knda.^ Vm«s are not propagated by grafting ‘ but by aUpa or 
by “ layeringi.e. by covering a branch stiU growing on the 
tree with earth. Vines climbing a tree are always raised in this 
way> If they are propagated from seed they degenerate.* 
The slips are set separately in rows;* sometimea they are put 
in upside down; but Theophraams holds that this makes no 
difference in their growth.’ Ischomachus instructs Socracea In 
the art of planting. The slip must be put into well-dug earth, 
with a layer of soft soil underneath. It must not be placed up* 
right, but laid a little obliquely so that it may lie like a "gamma’’ 
turned up, in order that there may be more buds under the soil; 
since, frorn the buds, shoots spring above the earth, so that when 
msny shoots take root in the earth, the plant will spring up 
quit^y and with great vigour. The earth round the young plants 
must be trodden down hard, so that it may not turn into mud 
in wet weather and rot them, nor be dried up in hot weather 
and the roots become heated from the dryness or porousness of 
the earth.* When the plants are well established and the roots 
gone down far into the earth, cultivation round the trees is 
necessary as will be seen later. The intervals between the rows 
may be widened if it Is desired to cultivate other trees between 
them.* Fruit trees are most suitable for this purpose.^ But 
such trees must be those that do not have very spreading roots, 
like apples or pomegranates.^^ 

Some species of vines creep on the ground.^ Grapes from 
these varieties are large but are liable to be eaten by mice and 
foxes. When planted on moist ground they must be raised on 
poles, t practice which proved so disappointing to the fox in 
Aesop’s fable. Those that grow upright without support must 
be pruned so that there is an equal growth of branches sll round 
to keep the trees steady and not one*aided.” Most vines need 

* Thwpb. H.P. li, s, 7. 

' Th0Q^. ii. 5, 3 . Buc cf. Varro. 1. 31 Cru. xli. 

■ Plioy, iiJJ. xvUi, at. 39. aS; Col. iu. 9. iv. so; Cato, xkzit, lu, ooiu. 

* Col. ka jirh, ?. ' 'Hwopb. BJP. ii, a, 4. 

* !bid, ii. 5, 3, iv, 4, a. * /Ki. u, 6, la. 

■ Xen. 0 mm. xix. S-ti. Cf. macbod adroceted by Tbeopb. £f-P. u, 3, 5, 
C-P> iii, xa, f; Cato, dr Cult. 33. 

* Arlatopb. Pax, 

Ariaropb. Aeham. 995/. Tlieopb. C.P. w, >0, 6^. 

** Qgep. ill, X, s; VajTO, 48. ** CoL iv, 17, v, 4. 
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]>ropi of one sort or another.^ Allowing vines to grow up trees 
was soraetimes practised, but it was not approved of by the best 
authorities.* The vine, unlike the olive, demands incessant care, 
and the earth between the rows must be constantly turned over. 
It is, therefore, necessary to dig round the trees either twice or 
three times a year.* Great care must be uken in digging, other- 
wise injury may be done to the roots, which will make them 
less able to bear variations of heat and cold by being weakened, 
some authorities attributing sun-scorch and rot to the same 
cause.* As the summer advanced the leaves were thinned ou c ar^d 
those remaining shrivelled in the heat, thus reducing the surface 
of evaporation.* By the end of August, when the summer's 
heat had reached a msedmum and evaporation was greatest, the 
soil round the trees was pulverised and tossed in the air to 
settle on the clusters of grapes as a protection against the sun.* 
This t^ecked evaporation from the leaves and soil round the 
trees by preventing capillary attraction of underground water.^ 
The same thing, it may be mentioned, wsa done at Megara 
during the September heat to protect cucumbers and pumpkins, 
whose fruits were made sweeter by the conservation of the 
natural moisture.* 

Inceisint hoe and spade work was necesssry in the vineyard 
for dry farming.* Nothing should be planted l^tween the vines, 
as a clean culture was highly necessary to incresae absorption 
of moisture.^ But Columella did not object to a short-lived 
green crop, that could be ploughed under for manure.^^ With 
regard to manuring there is much disagreement, as some hold 
that it affects the flavour of the grapes, but Theophraatus re¬ 
commends a moderate use.^* Pruning is highly necessary^ and 

' Si rvUi, $63; Het- Here. 39B; ArUtoph. Acham. 986; Tb«ocr. 
iii, ?»; Vims, i, 8. 

* The«ph. C.F. >, 4, iii, IQ, S; PqI^^. xxkW, it, t; Anitoph. Vapot, 

336 tt uM.\ Xen. Oecow, xte, eS ^ Dem. £n NicotU is> 

* C.P.ui,i2, f, rS,), The Amorv^ ^te, /.<?. xii, 7, 6 %, i. p-jo. requim 

twice • yttr. * H P. iv, 14,7. ■ Xtn. Oteon. xix, 19. 

* H.P. ii, 7, 5; C.P. iii, j6, 3, Cf. C( 4 . It. s8, j, xi, z, 60. 

' Semple, Aneitnt Mtditfrrantan Afruulturt, p. 96, 

* HP. ii. 7, s* * H«». IP,D. 250; Od. xxiv. 324; Iniih v. 6. 

'* Cf. Deut. uii. 9. » Col. xi. z. 

C.P. iii, 9, ef. Col. ai, ». Is the Amorsoe leose the feniluisa of the 
laod U reQuired of the leftent, btic no dietinetwn ie drawn berweeo aciibie 
lead and vineyiidi. 

Tbeoph. C.P. iii, t?, v, j. ni, 7; ef. Caro, de Apri Cuh'. 3%. 
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should be done twice a year.* Sur&ce roou must be pruned 
vhen the tree runs to leaf. **Young vines are very liable to be 
wonn-eaten and sutfer bom over luxurious growth and sun- 
Bcor^ especially when the tree has suffered from bad cultivation, 
or when it has been pruned upwards.” The last aeems to 
be a technical term for pruning in such a way that the growth 
of the new wood is encouraged at the expense of the fruit. The 
sense is obscure but pruned upwards” suggests from below, 
i.e. with the blade of the knife pointing upwards.* The heads 
of the buda must be nipped off* and the dropping of the buds 
may be controlled by cutting round the bark once a year.* 

The vine casta its fruit If it be snowed or rained on at the 
time when the dowers ftll or the tree is over-luxuriant, and such 
grapes as remain arc small.* The vine is a prey to many dartgera; 
in Miletus they are attacked by caterpillars which eat both 
dowers and leaves when there is a south wind and sunny 
weather.* Hot winds scorch the clusters.^ The vine is popularly 
supposed to be the longest-lived of all trees, but Theophrastus 
denies this ia so in nature, the reason being that its life is pro¬ 
longed aitidcially.* If the trees are tapped for their juice, it is 
best done a little before the budding begins,* 

The vintage, as ever, is a time of rejoicing, and the scene on 
the shield of Achilles is a very pleasing one, "where the youths 
and maidens, blithe st heart, carried the honey-aweet fruit in 
plaited baskets. And in the midst a boy played delightfully on 
the ringing lyre, and sang sweetly in his clear voice the song of 
Linus j and stamping all together they bounded with their feet 
and went along with dancing and with shouting.”** The process 
of wine-makingis described at length in the chapter on Industry. 

How far the planting of olive trees and vines encroached upon 
the arable land in Attica, thus curtailing the growth of cereals, is 

’ Theoph. C~P. ii, C4. 4. 

' Thooph. tiJ*. iv, C 4 . 6 ; Hort't oMe, Enquiry, i. 394- 

» Th»oph. C.P. iii, 14. S. 

» Ibid, i, S. 5 ; 17 . *»i 4 i Oi 39 » »• 

* Theoph. f 1 -P- iv, 14. O-7. 

* Jhid. iv. 14, Q. The '^Palmer worm'* <d Joel 1.4, ii. S5; Ajdo* iv. 9. 

* Theoph. HJ‘. iv, 14,10. 

* Ibid, iv, ) 3, 4. 

* /W. ix, I, 6. 

* II rvui, s6xf. 
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a difficult question and probably no definite answer can be 
given. Mr Grundy^ U 0/ Che opinion that much of the land 
formerly devoted to cereal cultivation before the import of 
foreign grain became general was diverted to vineyards and in 
a lesser degree to olive groves. This would appear to be a 
reasonable assumption; but it must be r^arded merely as one 
for which no conclusive proof can be given. M. Jard^ is in* 
dined to believe that the encroachment upon arable lands 
must have been small, vines and olive being planted upon lands 
which had been cleared of forests and scrub.* In any case the 
raising of cereals was always the most important part of Greek 
agriculture except in Attica, which at an early date found it 
impossible to feed the Isrge population in Athens and the 
Puaeus. But again we must be careful not to take conditions 
in Attica as typical of the whole of Greece. 

DaPORBITATIOH 

Another difficult problem is chat of deforestation.^ That Greece 
had lost all or moat of its forests by the end of the dfth century 
is undoubtedly true; a fact which Plato deplores.* But we must 
be careful in our use of the word forest", if we mean by that 
term areas containing large trees fit for the construction of 
houses and particularly for shipbuilding. Greece was early 
stripped bare; we know with certainty Chat practically all lumber 
used in construction was imported. But there is no evidence to 
show that Greece was denuded of all woods. The trade of the 
charcoal burner was always an important one in an age that did 
not uae coal. Nor is there any evidence that deforestation had 


' and tht Hitwy ^ Au A^i, p. 73. 

* Cdriclti, pp. 101-5. 

' Cf. Thaoph. CJ*. ai, 4. a: " Uie your rkh Mils for grsins ind thin soib 
for Cross.'* 

* JsrdS. CifiaUt, pp. 67.99; Ziaimera, Orttk pp. 44, 47; 

HsMiAS«r. Gte^raphittht Ckundlcitn dtr C 4 i^<hu, pp. 37, i43ih, 165 ff,; 
K. C. SkliWunos, " Ubsr die Holzvenorgu^g GnechcnJaods int Alcsroun 
F 9 rtfMttni 0 i< 4 i Ctntfalbhtt, lii (1930), p. 86S. 

* Criis 3 C. Cf. Buraiaa. Giotrephu bm Gri*tk£nla 7 *d. i, 9^2 ff. For 
ainilar deforeicabon iA Ci«(s cf. Myrea, Wha uars ths GrttktJ. p. 6. Parhapa 
Od. kviii, 357. retera to a very eariy etfdn at rsforestacton. For deatrucHoo 
of foretta io Cyprus. Stnbo, xiv, 6, 5 (c. eS4). Cf. also Theoph. tfJ*. v, 3, 7, 
disappearance of diyics trsas in Aoica. 
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in any marked degree aHected the knda fonnerly under timber 
through soil erosion, or the climate through a change in the 
rainfall. It ia also to be remarked that at least in Attica a large 
part of the area cleared of woods was replanted with olive groves. 
But it is certain that the question of deforestation was a matter 
of grave concern, and we find in leases of land careful restrictions 
as to the felling of timber, or where cut stipulations for re> 
planting.^ The whole subject is a difficult one, of which it is 
impossible to speak with certainty. 


Adbquacy op Grsbk Farmino 

How far the agricultural resources of Greece were luffideru, 
except in times of crop failure, to feed its population muse 
remain in considerable doubt. Mr Grundy* mako the struggle 
for supplies of overseas wheat the key to all Grecian diplomacy. 
Outside of Thessaly, he asserts,* the Gre^ states bought a 
large part of their daily bread; they did not produce it at home. 

long as the stream of foreign corn could dowio uninter¬ 
ruptedly, the economic situation showed a balance on the right 
side. But the margin of balance was very small. The slightest 
disturbance of foreign trade caused it to incline the,other way. 
The purchasing power of the majority of the Greek states was 
just sulficient to provide their inhabitants with food from year 
to year.*’ M. Jard^, on the other hand, is inclined to regard this 
as an overstatement. “As s enseter of fact there Is often a tendency 
to exaggerate the problem of food supply and policy neces¬ 
sitated by the exigencies of subsistence. We always think of 
Athens, which, at an early date, was over-populous for her 
agncuUural resources and was forced to seek the same waya and 
means of alleviation which face Great Britain and Japan co-day. 
Undoubtedly the case of Athens was not an isolated one. 
Corinth and Aegina were also populous cities, whose territories 
were unable to support them and for whom the importation of 
cereals had necessitated such development of industry as was 
adequate to provide commodities in exchange. But along with 


^ /.<?. aii, 5. $ 58 . xiv, 645: J.O. ii*. IS4<> 

* ThiteydiJdt and Af Hifwry ^ hit Ag«, Mpeelilly pm'Ui, caps. 3 S- 

* ibid. p. gi. 
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sxich over>populou8 cides^ there were others where the gap 
between production and consumption was less wide because 
the populsdon was smaJIer or increased more alowiy.... In such 
countries production on an average was sufficient for con* 
sumption and the question of subsistence* which sometimes 
arose but never in such a tragic way as in Athens, did not have 
the repercussions upon public policy which it so frequently had 
in, that of the Athenians.’*^ 

The divergence between these two views is less of fact than 
of emphasis. Undoubtedly the whole problem of subsistence 
was always a major one for all the Greeks; sometimes more 
pressing than others, When population increased* as it did 
notably during the hfeh century* the pressure upon means of 
subsistence became greater and could only be relieved by war, 
pestilence or emjgrstion. In addition to which, ss we have 
occa^on to observe elsewhere, the Greek system of land tenure 
had possibilities of grave imperfections which could only be 
corrected, if they ever were* by violent disturbances ruinous 
sUke to debtors and creditors, landlords and tenants. 

In conclusion we may affirm that grain farming over much 
of Greece, and more especially in Attica* was a poor business. 
Espedaliy was this the case when we remember that less than 
iQ per cent was wheat, the rest barley and that the public taste 
greatly preferred wheat: we are told that at the pubUc distri¬ 
bution of grain the recipients despised barley and clamoured 
for wheat, In any case the poor Athenian grain farmer had a 
hard struggle to compete with imported wheat, and when the 
price was very low he wu hopelessly beaten.^ Olive, vine and 
dg culture paid handsomely. But on anything like a large com¬ 
mercial scale this required more capital than the little man 
could afford, and so it was left to the rich who could employ 
hired labour and slaves. 

The parallel between English farming and Athenian is 
curiously close. With large industrial populations dependent 
upon imported foodstuffs* agriculture must languish. To such 
coimtries the maintenance of the trade routes is of vital im¬ 
portance* necessitating large fleets and a constantly watchful 
foreign poli^ to seek and maintain markets for manufactured 
• C&iaUt, pp. csS-p, * Xeo. RMnues, tv, 6. 
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products. It would be uofalr to accuse the Greeks of lack of 
enterprise or dullness with regard to their sgriculturaJ methods 
to account for any apparent backwardness. Everything com* 
btned to make the worst possible conditions for the Greek 
farmer. Too poorly endowed with cultivable lands j too dry to 
afford pasture to raise cattle for manure, Greece had all the 
disadvantages of intensive cultivation without any of the ad* 
vantages.^ 

AoatCULTURB APTSa TKl PSLOPOSKBSIAN WAR 

It was in agriculture that the worst destniciion of the wars was 
seen. Year after year the fields of the combatants on both sides 
had been harried and the crops destroyed. To bum stariding 
grain was at worst only a temporary loss to the owners which 
could be repaired in no long time: to cut down the olive plants* 
tiona of the enemy was an almost irreplaceable loss. Such was 
the fate of Attica, and nothing shows the bitterness of the 
struggle more than this action.* Not only were the pUncations 
destroyed but their enemies had burned down all farm buildings 
and driven off such livestock as remained.* The loaa of life in 
the war had been heavy; many had died in the great plague of 
430» and slave labour was scarce owing to desertions to the 
enemy. There is reason to suppose that the soil of Attica never 
wholly regained ita former fertility^ and it has also been suggested 
that owing to neglect of the land and proper drainage, malaria, 
hitherto unknown in Greece, began to sap the vitality of the 
people,* 

The task of restoring the farms of Attica from the destructioo 
of war, replanting of olive groves and vineyards vras a slow and 
very expensive one, which gave ample scope to the money¬ 
lender to drive extortionate bargains with poor borrowers. As 

' JsrdS. Ctr4alu. p. 89. * Cf. Deu(. ». t9> 

• T^iic. vij, a?. 

' Jonca, Malaria: A i^efiectad Palter m tha HUtory 9 / Greace end Rome. 
Dr Jonot give* evideaea to mggeM that up to 400 io Greece and aoe ia Italy 
vktlaha wai aimoit unknowB. It may be recnarked that the intaaaive methods 
of the beet period of Greek agricujnire would of themaelvce prevent malaria. 
It ia reeaonsbie to aoppooe that Dr Iona haa put the date at least one 
century too early for Greece. 
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in the time of SoJon the land became overburdened with debt$» 
as the number of steles or mortgage srones of the fourth century 
testify. The small fanner began to be forced off the land; he 
had no capital to repair the losses he had sustained nor even to 
carry on. Evidently a lot of Und went right out of cultivation 
altogether owing to iu owners having been evicted for debt. 
A paying business was done by capitalists buying such im¬ 
poverished lands up and recon^tioning them for resale. The 
father of lachomachus, the model ^rmer (and buaband)> had 
made a good thing out of such transactions.^ More and more 
agriculture became capitalistic in form. It is significant that we 
hear in the later fourth century from s speech attributed to 
Demosthenes of the largest estate on record^ that of Phaenippus, 
which we are told had a circumference of 40 stades^ which must 
have been about 750 acres and produced 1000 medimni of 
bariey (about 2500 bushels) and 800 metretes of wine. Isseus* 
mentions s farm worth 2) talents, which brought in an income 
of 12 minse per annum, i.e. 8 per cent» not a very large return. 
No wonder capitalists preferred to invest their money in ship 
loans. 

With the wart of the luccessora of Alexander and all the 
dislocations and troubles that followed, the small farmer was 
ruined, deserted his little holding or was forced off it, and 
enlisted in one of the mercenary armies. If he survived he 
could get land from Ptolemy or Seleucus, who were only too 
glsd to have Greek settlers in their dominions. While there 
never were in Greece the great farms, the “latifundia” of Italy, 
because the condgurstion of the land did not permit of such, 
except perhaps to a small extent in BoeotU and*Theasaly, yet 
buge landowners possessed a number of holdings scattered 
about which they operated by means of bailiffs and slave gangs. 
The violent agrarian troubles seen in Laconia connected with 
Agis and Cleomenes were symptomatic of that very deep- 
rooted antagonism between the landless man and the rich 
capitalist which became worse in the Hellenistic era. The small 
^rmer had gone, and the so>csIled ‘^reforma’* of the Spartan 
revolutionaries were attempts to get the people back on the land, 

' Xcn. Ottm. ix, at. Cf. HeitliAd, Airicala, p. 36. 

• xi, 4 ». 
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a hopeless and impossible thing at ao lace a time. Roman 
capitalism, when it began to exploit the world, had no place /or 
the small farmer^ and it is to be noted that often the capitalist 
class in Greece was pro*Roman. Greek agriculture under Rome 
went from bad to worse, and it is probably correct to say that 
the free population declined absolutely.^ 

The grinding burden of taxation, the exactions of the Roman 
Publican! had done their work at last and Greece vaa exhausted. 
The land had been overcropped and soil exhaustion and de< 
forestatioo advanced rapidly. Dio Chrysostom* presents a 
lamentable picture 0/ the state of affairs in Buboes. Two-thirds 
0/ the territory belonging to Chalcia were completely deserted 
owing, he aaya, to carelessness and lack 0/ men to cultivate the 
land, Large proprietors were only too glad to pay if anyone could 
be found willing to work. The land outside the gates looked 
like a wilderness rather than a prospcroua suburb, as in former 
times. Strabo tells us of Eurycles of Sparts who owned the 
entire island of Cythera.* The old evil, to which no solution had 
ever been found, of subdivision of land to the point where the 
individual holdings were too small for economic efikiency, had 
at last solved itself very drastically and the reverse process set 
in; the poiiessions of landowners became ever larger. Emigrants 
sold their landSf or even abandoned them; families died out and 
their little possessions were absorbed into the great estates. We 
hear of estatea of 5000 acres; we are told that joo proprietors 
possessed aoo,ooo acres in Lseonis. Boeoda, once the most 
fertile country of Greece, became a land of large estates held 
by hard-drinking country aquires, who cared more for hunting 
and csrouaals than for the welfare of their miserable tenants.* 
In AtHcs the rural parts steadily dwindled in population. In 
Theisaly the cities tried a back-to-the-land policy by buying up 
estates and planting urban dwellers on email holdings, but 
without success. The brilliance of the Hellenistic era covered a 
deep-seated and ineradicable canker of agrarian decay. The 
Turk has often enough been accused of misrule and the ruina¬ 
tion of the lands he conquered, and much of the backwardness 
of Eastern European agriculture may no doubt be attributed to 

’ Hdtknd. AfrieoU, p. 129. * Orat. vu,panm. 

* viii, 5, X (c. 3S5), ‘ Poiyb. ». 4- 
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his oppression. One thing, however, csn be pieced to his 
credit, the introduction of the raUin which for centuries has 
been the backbone of whatever prosperity modern Greece 
enjoys. 


The Slavs in Aoricolturs* 

In another chapter it is remarked that probably, if not c^inly, 
the number of slaves employed in agriculture was comparatively 
amall. Slave labour, except on big estates engaged in large* 
scale production, does not pay on the land. How many slaves 
were working in agriculture in Attica it is quite impossible to 
say. Cato estimated that a farm of 150 acres, devoted prind* 
pally to olives, required thirteen people. Sixty-cwo and one* 
half acres mostly in vineyards requir^ sixteen workers, or an 
average of one worker, to 7*3 acres.* What was the cultivable 
area of Attica? If we put it at about 140,000 acrea, we should 
have a total of agricultural workers of something under ao,ooo, 
But Cato was reckoning on units of 150 acres, which certainly 
was too big for Attica in the hfth and fourth centuries. We 
should probably be safe, therefore, in halving that number and 
saying that less chan J0,000 slaves were working on the land. 
Even the very large farm of Phaenippus had only seven slaves 
working on it. It ia hard to auppose that on little holdings of 
10 or 15 acres more than one slave was kept, more probably 
none at all. It must have been one of the more prosperous 
farmers who possessed a field slave and an indoor domestic 
servant, as Aristophanes depicts in a rather pleasing scene of 
rustic jollity.* At harvest time gangs of hired* workers went 
from farm to farm to help out, but whether they were slave or 
free is hard to tell.* 

‘ Sir^r, Si»4^ Siavt FopvlatioH m Airiec', Haitknd, Atricola. 

* Z>i Airi Cult. X, II. Varro, fUi Rml. i, aS, asr«ei with tho6 fiaurss. 

* Pax , 1140. 

* 713. Cf. K«jtlAiid. Agricoh. p. 47. lo < record of wveocv*BmQ 
male iJives who had been mi free. onl>’ twelve were agricultunl worker* •, 
out of fifey*sui women there were none (/.G. ii*. 1553 ff.}. 



CHAPTER III 


MINING AND MINERALS* 

I T »typical of the difficulty so often found in obtaining exact 
knowledge of the economic conditiona of Ancient Greece> 
that with the exception of the mines of Laurium, of which 
we know a good deal, evidence with regard to mining is very 
scanty. This is particularly noticeable in the CAse of iron, so 
important a metal that it could be not unreasonably expected 
to have yielded many referencea in ancient authors. The vety 
reverae iSi however, the case, and we must be content with a 
few scattered and unaatiifactory sources of evidence, and such 
inferences as we may reasonably draw therefrom. Not only ii 
this the case, but the Greeks laboured with auch perseverance 
in their mining operations as to have completely worked out tlie 
deposits, and the course of time has obliteroted all trace of them 
in many instancesi so that positive identification is sometimes 
impossible. 


Gold* 

It is most noticeable in Homer to observe the apparent richness 
of the kings in gold, and the wonderful hoards discovered by 
Schliemann in Mycenae go far to substantiate this. We must, 
of course, discount very heavily the fairy tales that represent 
the vast wealth of the heroes; but nevertheless it cannot be 
doubted that there was a greet deal of the metal in Greece in the 
time of Homer; the references are too frequent and exact to per¬ 
mit any other conclusion. If we conclude that the Mycenaeans 
were rich In gold, we are left with the problem of its origin. 
Mr O. Davies in a paper entitled ** Bronae Age Mining round 

' G«n. Kferaocn: Orth, irt. "&«rgbau" m P.H' Suppl. iv, loSff.; 
•rt. " MetalU” in D.S. ; art*. “ Der^u ”, ” EdelmctiU'S " Merall ” by Ebm 
in iitaiUx, der VorttatMJiW, H. Blueniner, T*chi»t«pe und TtrndHoIotit dgr 
Omdien und AS’oMm; E. S«hCUibau«r, “Beirria« rur CeMhlchie da 
bauxeehtea." Miinfb, Bettrdg* *ur P<ipyru^prithoif tend Antik*n AerAir. 
gtdtichU. xii (1^9), pp. ijff.i K- C. Tift# Ewt Kiny's Cftep*^n en 

* Art. "Gold” in P.W. iii, x 
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theA«gean*'i^givesreaM)ns co conclude that probably some came 
Macedonia or Thasos, Siphnos did not produce any as 
early as that» but Egypt was working gold mines at a very early 
age, and probably some went from there to Greece in trade, or 
captured by pirates. Mr Davies is of the opinion that local 
sources were early worked out and their origin lost. Undoubtedly 
some came from the Danube valley and Transylvania, a con* 
cluaion which is supported by the evidence of chemical analysis. 
We are lel^i therefore, in a good deal of uncertainty as to the 
sources of gold in the Mycenaean Age, except that most of it 
reached Greece through the depredations of the pirates. 

But if at an early dau gold was plentiful in Greece, it certainly 
was not in historical times. The frequent references to the awe 
with which the riches of Croesus and Midas were regarded, 
show that the hoards of Mycenaean times no longer existed, 
but were buried or dissipated. So scarce wu gold that Herodotus 
celts us that when the Lacedaemonians wished to make a statue 
of Apolto in gold, they had none and had to procure it from 
Croesus.* Hiero of Syrscuse could find none to make a statue 
of Victory and s crip^ for Delphi, and st last found aome at 
Corinth, which he purchased from one Architeles who had 
gathered it in small quantities. So valuable was it that Hiero 
paid him with a whole shipload of wheat and many other gifts.* 
Athenaeus speaks of the scarcity of gold right up to the time of 
Philip of Macedon.* Evidently what gold came to Greece was 
in small quantities until Philip began to exploit the Mecedonian 
mines. 

With regard to the sources of gold supply in the post* 
Mycenaean era the evidence is scanty.* Strabo aaya: '*The 
w^th of Tantalus and the Pelopidae arose from the minea 
round Phrygia and Sipylus; that of Cadmus from chose round 
Thrace and Mount Pangaeus; that of Priam from gold mines at 
Astyra near Abydos {of which to*day there are sHII small 
remains, here the amount of earth thrown out is considerable 
and the excavationa are signs of mining in olden times]; that 

* Naturt, DecemtMr j:k. ' Her. i. 69. 

* Atben. vi. 332 b. * Acbeo. vi. 330 r. 

* But cf. Bhieoiner. Tteknolegie, iv, ecf., nbo (hink» tbet eeaftiderable 
quiiKitiei caixie from Threee. 
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o£ Mida^ those round Mount Bermius; that of Gyges and 
Alyanes and Croesus from those in Lydia, and from the region 
between Atameus and Pergamum, where is a smaJl deserted 
town, whose lands have been exhausted of ore.’** Turning to 
more certain evidence, the most himous sources were the islands 
of Tbasos and Sip^oa. Of Thasos, Herodotus says: **The 
inhabitants of the island were so rich that they were able to 
forti^ their dty to resist the onslaught of the Persians [in 491] 
and the siege of Histiaeus. Their revenues arose both from the 
continent and from their own minea. From the gold mines of 
Scapte>Hyle csme in all eighty talents every year, and from 
those in Thssos less indeed than that amount yet so much that 
aa they were exempt from taxes on the produce of the soil, there 
came in to the Thaaians in all from the continent and the mines 
a revenue of two hundred talents yearly, and when production 
was at its height, three hundred talents. I myself have seen 
these mines, and by far the most wonderful of them are those 
which the PhoenicUns discovered, who with Thasus colonised 
the island and gave it his name. These Phoenician mines are in 
that part of the island between a place called Aesyra and Coenyra, 
opposite Samothrsce, where a large mountain haa been thrown 
upside down in the searchWith regard to Siphnoa Herodotua 
aays: *‘They were the richest of all the islanders, having in (heir 
island both gold and ailver minea, so that from the tench of the 
money accruing from thence s treasure is laid up in Delphi 
equal to the richest, and they used every year to divide the riches 
that came from the mines/** It is always unwise to give Coo 
much credence to statements of amounts or numbers in sncient 
times, and these with regard to the gold from both islands are 
undoubtedly exaggerations, except in so far as they refer to the 
production over a few years. These deposits were, in feet, not 
mines but pockets of gold which were quickly exhausted. The 
failure of the Siphnian supply was attributed by the ancients 
to the resentment of Apollo St their failure to give a tithe to 
Delphi.* The riches of Siphnos attracted the cupidity of the 


‘ Susbo. 3>iv. (c, 680), 

‘ Her. vi. 46-7. * Her. ili, 57. 

* Peue. 1C, 1 > I a: J. T. Bent, " On che mine* of Siphnoe ", J.H.S. vi (j 88$). 
p. ajiff. 
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Svniaos who were> as Herodotus dryly remarks, "io want of 
money and in 524, in consequence of a piratical expedition, 
extorted a ransom of too talents. This led to reprisals from 
Aegina, which suggests either that from the island it drew much 
of its wealth, or that the Aeginetans punished the Samians as 
pirates in thdr endeavour to maintain Che safety of the seas. 
We have no direct evidence that Siphnos was in the possession 
of Aegiru, and Herodotus puts the punishment of the Samians 
down to an old grudge.^ 

The most famous of all goId*mining regions was that of the 
River Strymoo in Thracian Paeonia along with the silver mines 
of Mount Pangaeus, which was, according to Herodotus, ^*a 
great and high mountain abounding in mines of gold and silver 
belonging to the Pierians, Odooianti and especially the Sttrae 
As a matter of fact the mines were not in the mountain, but in 
the alluvial deposits in the foothills washed down from the 
mountain above. On the southern spur there can still be seen 
old workings called Asemotnipai, or silver holes’’, in modem 
Greek.^ Near by were the mines in Krenides, the centre of the 
mining district, later named Philippi when under Macedonian 
rule. Strabo mentions it as follows: ’‘There are numerous gold 
mines near to Krenides, where the dty of Philippi now stands, 
near Mount Pengaeua. Pahgaeus itself, and the country on the 
east of the Strymon end on the west as far ss Paeonia, contains 
gold and silver minea. Particles of gold, it is Slid, are found in 
Paeonia in ploughing the land."* Eastwards was the hill of 
Asyls from which Philip obtained, at least according to Diodorus, 
a thousand talents of gold a year.* The first reference to silver 
from Pangaeus is when Peisistratus, on his second exile in 556, 
according to Aristotle “went to the psrts about Pangaeus, where 
he coined money; and having hired soldiers he went back to 
Erctria, and in the eleventh year made his first attempt to 
recover hia position by force 

In a passage from Agatharchides quoted by Diodorus,^ we 
have the best description of the process of gold mining and 
smelting in the Nubian workings carried on under the monopoly 

* Her iii, 59, • Her. vji, ua. 

* Cmmo, Maetioma, p. 63. * Strabo, vjj, Fragment, 34. 

* Died, xvt, 9 , 6 . • Arjet, Ath. Pol. kv, 3 . 
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of the Ptolemies. The mines are situated “in the ewremities of 
Egypt on the frontiers of Arabia and Ethiopia". There is found a 
country where “the eanh is of a black colour full of streaks and 
veins of a remarkahle whiteness which surpasses the most 
briJlimt natural products"... “die hardest of the earth that 
contains the gold is exposed to a fierce fire so that it cracks and 
then they apply hand labour to it; when the rock is soft it is 
worked by iron tools in the hands of the labourera. The foreman, 
who distinguishes one sort of rock from another, instructs the 
worl^ and astigns them their tasks. The strongest pound the 
shining rock with iron hammers, driving galleries, though not 
m a straight line but in the direction taken naturally by the 
glistening stone. These workers on account of the windings of 
these gaUerici live in darkness and carry lampa attached to their 
foreheads. According to the peculiarities of the vems they have 
to get into all sorts of positions and throw on the floor the 
fragments they hew out. Young children crawl through the 
gaUeries and bring up to the surface the broken stones- Those 
workers who are over thirty years of age take an assigned portion 
of these stones and crush them in stone mortars with iron 
pestles to Che size of a pea. Women and old men then take these 
and put them into mills, of which there are a number in a row, 
and grind them to die consistency of flour. Finany other workers 
rub the reduced white rock, pouring on water on a wide board 
slightly inclined. Thereby the earthy part is dissolved and runs 
down the slope of the board and the gold sticking to the wood 
remains because of iu weight, and doing this often, first they 
rub it slightly with their hands and then with fine sponges gently 
pressing the powdered earth, lifting it by there means until the 
gold* dust is pure. Lastly other workers take over by measure 
and weight what is left and put it into earthenware pots, mixing 
with the gold a proportionate lump of lead and grains of salt 
with a little tin and barley bran. Having fitted a cover to the 
pot and smeared it round the edges very carefully with day, 
they bake it in an oven five days and aa many nights without 
cessing, and when it is cold’they find nothing left in the pots of 
the other things, but the gold is pure although a little reduced in 
quantity." 

Such a description is perfectly recognisable to the modem 
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ineta]luxgi$t. The white stone ia obviously quartz containing 
native gold, The veins were exploited by means of a aerie* of 
adit-levels. The rock was loosened by tlM fire-setting method, 
a hre being placed against the face of the rock, which on cooling 
cracked so aa easily to be broken with picks, After pulverising in 
hand querns the gold was separated from the '^gangue” or 
earth by the aid of water on the waahlng tables. The smelting 
was done in cupels, the covers of which were luted*' to stop 
all cracks. Lead was added as a scorifier, salt as a hux, barley 
bran as a reducing agent. The only explanation of the addition 
of tin was that it was needed as an alloy for hardening. After a 
long exposure to heat the lead and salt had been absorbed in 
the clay cupel, the gold and tin remained. 

It is unnecessary here to speak of the really appalling con¬ 
ditions under which the miserable labourers worked. "There 
is no one who seeing these luckless people would not pity them 
in their misery; for there is no forgiveness or relaxation at all 
for the sick or the lame, the aged or for the weakness of the 
women, but all with blows are kept at their labour until they 
die worn out by their servitude. Thus the poor wretches dread 
the future more than the present because of the horrors of their 
state and look to death at preferable to iife."^ 

SavsR^ 

In many mines gold and silver were found together in the form 
of natural amalgam, electrum, which the metallurgical skill of 
the earlier miners wm unable to separate. We have no record of 
when this was luat accomplished, perhaps in the time of 
Croesus. Pure silver was found apparently in only two places 
in Greece proper and one in Macedonia. Of the silver mines of 
Damastium in Epirus, now Monastir, we know very little, the 
only reference being in Strabo, who says they lay between the 
Ceraunian promontory, north of Corcyra, and the territories of 
Epidamnus and Apollonia; of how early they were first worked 

' Uiod, ioc. fit. 

* Ardailion, Let nwet d« LaitrioH dans I'aniijuhg: M, Ciry, Soareet <4 
^hier j<tr tAtf GrtA World in Melanges Ctaten Ghls, F«hj, 193*; art. 
'^bar ' by Bluemnec in P.H'.; Momialiano, A., SuiT Amminittrazume del 
Mmere del Laurio. Arbenaeum x (193a), p. s«7. 
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we have no information,* In Macedonia were the ailver mines 
of Dyaorum, from which Herodotua aaya “in la^ times a 
talent of silver came in daily to Alexander 

By far the most famous and valuable of all silver mines 
worked by the Greeks were those of Laurium in Attica, from 
which the Athenians derived great wealth. Of these our know* 
ledge is fairly extensive owing to careful exploration of the site, 
which has been left substantially in the condition it was when 
the workings were finally abandoned, M. Ardaillon, in his 
invaluable treatise, has told us practically everything that can 
be ascertained of these mines, and in our consideration of the 
subject we will follow him closely. 

We have no infiormition aa to the first discovery of silver in 
the locality; we can but conjecture that the sharp eyes of the 
Phoenicians as they sailed by Sunium saw the red of the silver^ 
bearing limestone and marked it down aa a likely place for 
profitable working. “That they were worked in very ancient 
times Is well known to all; for assuredly no one tries to specify 
at what time they began to be worked/’ says Xenophon.* In 
any case such exploitation must have been very crude, s mere 
scratching of the ground, and it was probably not until the 
time of Pelsiatratus that anything like systematic exploitation 
took place. It is also <^ear that Pebistratus owed much of his 
success as a ruler, at least after his return from exile for the 
second time in 546. to his command of the minea, and it has 
been suggested by Mr Ure that he re*entered Athens victoriously 
as the leader of the miners.* A tyrant in command of large 
sources, and revenues “partly collected at home and partly 
drawn from the river Scrymon”,* was sure of an enthxisiastic 
support from the more needy of the citbens; “home“ here 
clearly indicating the silver woricinga of Laurium. In any case 
the “owls” coined first by Peisistratus evidently were made 
from silver from Laurium. It is possible that he brought ex* 
perienced miners from Thrace, since there is a Maroneis in 

' Scnbo, vii, 7, 8 (v. 3S6); cf. Beauiaoat, J.H.S. Ivj (1936). p. (8c; O. 
£>«vkf, Kaftan Miftti iR Europe, p. 239, who ii deubcfu! of (he’ esrly workins 
of dx Dvnesoum mino». 

* Her. r. 17. • Revenue!, iv, a. 

* P, N. Ure, Origift Tyranny, p. 38. 

' Her. i, 
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Thrace as well as Attica; but thU is pure conjecture. We know 
Uttle of the blatoty of the mines after Peisistratu$> but must 
suppose that exploitation went on contixiuously. It was not> 
apparently, until the beginning of the hfth century that really 
valuable ore masses were encountered,^ Indeed it is possible 
to fix the date within the decade 490-80, since it is quite certain 
that the Athenians possessed no cor^siderable treasure at the 
first invasion of the Persians, and in 480 we have the action of 
Thecnistocles in restraining them from dividing the stiver 
coming the mines between them, but instead spending it 
on building a fleet. Aristotle recounts the incident thus. “The 
third year after this when Nicomedes was archon (484-3) the 
mines at Maroneia were discovered, and their working gave the 
state a revenue of a hundred talents. While sundry persona 
advised the people to divide the money among themselves, 
Themistodes dissuaded them; he did not make dear what use 
he proposed to make of the money, but he asked them to lend 
one talent apiece to one hundred of the richest citizens. If later 
the use made of the money was approved, it could be debited 
to the state, and if not, they could recall the money and dispose 
of it as they thought 6t. He obtained the money on these con* 
ditions, each of the hundred citizens building one ship, and 
with these ships they fought the barbarian at Salamis."* For 
the next seventy years the mines were vigorously worked, and 
from them aa well as from the tributes of the allies, Athens 
obtained the wealth that enabled her to rule as an empire the 
Delian League. In 413 came the seizure of Decdea by the 
Spartans on the advice of AJcibiadea. “You will be msstera of 
the greater part of the wealth of the country. By the same 
stroke the Athenians will be deprived of the product of their 
silver mines and all that they yield The effect upon Athena 
was disastrous, twenty thousand slaves ran sway, among them 
apparently the whole number of those at work in the mines; at 
least we may be sure that these over*worked unfortunates would 

' Mr C«ry nukes the intereeiing auggeecioo (hat CalUaa, named Lekko* 
ploutos, the heheai aim of hie day, m^e hia fortune by opeoing up new 
v?iri» of ore; CUm. Bmv. May (936, p. 55. But much uaeertainly «• to CaJiiae; 
cf, Atheo. xii, 536 f. Rut, Amt. 5. 

* Ariat. AlA. Po!. nii, 7. Cf. also Thuc. i, Hi Pluescch, nfmutPtla, 4. 
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be the first to snatch at the chance of fiying from their imhappj 
toil. Athens was cue off from her richest source of revenue^ and 
it is significant that in 407 the Athenians were forced to melt 
down the golden treasures of the temples and issue the first gold 
coins in the history of the dty, and in 406 a copper issue ap> 
peared, much to the discontent of the populace. 

For the next half century we hear almost nothing of the mines, 
but it it quite certain that work was not entirely abandoned 
in fact we have evidence that work went on during the first half 
of the fourth century. Xenophon,, in his pamphlet “On 
Revenuesin which he advocates state action to exploit the 
mines, writing in 354 says that many fortunes have been and 
still are being made by private individuals as lessees of mining 
claims. Evidently Xenophon's scheme was not acted upon and 
private exploitation under state leases continued.* Certainly 
during the second half of the fourth century activity was main* 
tained, aa we hear of various cases coming up in the courts 
dealing with a^rs at Laurium. Teids, an informer, denounces 
Philippus and Nausicles for concealing the large income they 
got from their conceasions.* Lysander, another informer, pro* 
secutea Epicrates who with othen had taken 300 talenta in 
three years from the same source.* Diphilua at some date 
beeween 345-^95 was condemned to death for having removed 
the pillars or slopes in the mines, and hie fortune amounting to 
160 talents was confiscated.* Under Lycurgua, the best finance 
minister the Athenians ever had, the public receipts from the 
mines were said to have amounted to 200 talents a year for twelve 
years after 33S. These enormous sums seem to point to intensive 

* Aa fiury auggMU: **The miiMa of Laurium ware oot to ba reopaMd 
agaiji un thraB*quaJtera of a eeolury had paaasd ” iHut«ry ^ Ors^n, p. 485). 
Socnitaa aika Gbucon why (ha miaea wera produouif law (haa formarty, 
Doc why (bey ware deaad dowa (Xao. Afew. lii. 4 , la). 

* Schwaho, ‘'Die XaDophontiaebaa Porol”, itAen. fdut. 1991. p. 853. 
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and never acted iqion. In any caaa, under the moat favourable drcumatancaa. 
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tion not for a hundred yoara. 
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working, probably on « new and rich seam in the ore bodiesA 
From that time forward we hear little of Lauritun; possibly 
the richer veins had been worked out, and in any event after 
Alexander the immense amount of treasure poured into the 
world riom the Persian hoards, which raised prices and particu* 
larly the cost of working the minesi made further exploitation 
unprofitable. Modern examination of the anriervt workings re* 
veals that the ores had been exhausted. We do know, however, 
chat some work was going on in the second century. Athenaeus, 
quoting Demetrius of Phalerum, speaks of the activity of Attic 
miners. “To see these men dicing into the earth with so much 
ardour, one might suppose that they hoped to dig out Pluto 
himself,’’* A century later Strabo says chat work was going on 
in resmelcing the lead that bad been left.* Such, as far as we 
know, wss the end of the mines of Laurium in ancient times, 
"chat fountain of running silver, a treasure of the Isnd”, as 
Aeschylus called it.* In 1864 a French company reopened the 
cnioea, and by 1870 had shipped 8670 coni of argentiferous lead 
from Erguteria, and since then the deposits have been regularly 
worked, principally for sine. At the present time small quantitiea 
of iron, lead, copper, sulphur and arsenic are also regularly 
produced, 

Ths LsnaiuM Rsoiok 

To turn now to the region where mining was carried on, it will 
be observed that it lay in the southern part of Attica near the 
promontory of Suriium, about 25 miles south of Athens. The 
workings penetrate to low rocky hills that reach from Thorkua 
on the Aegean to Anaphlystus on the west, a distance of about 
7 miles. In order to comprehend fully the problems which 
faced the Athenian miners, it is essential that the geology of the 
region be understood. The argentiferous ore occurs in a lime* 
atone of cretaceous age near ita contact with schist. There are 
in all three of theae “contacts” or layers of ore to which the 
miners have penetrated. On the top is a layer of limestone 
partly eroded, under which lies the hist contact imposed upon 

i ArdaUloii. La miw Lauriem, p. 15S. 

* Athen. vi, 333 b. 

* StTBbo, ix, I, aj (fc 399). 

* Pertat, aiS. 
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mica achi&t. Moat of this first contact had already bean removed 
by erosion when the minea were first worked, but what remained 
was undoubtedly the scene of the earliest operatiooa. Horizontal 
cuts or adits (the Uturai or alleys from which the place took Its 
name) were driven into the hillsides and the first layer removed 
before the miners penetrated deeper. As they drove their 
galleries they noticed chat in the underlying schist were veins 
of ore» and in following these downwards they struck the second 
contact which lay above another stratum of limestone. Having cut 
through this, they reached the third and by far the richest contact. 
There ia no means by which we can arrive at any date at which the 
second and third levels were reached. Perhaps the second level 
was found at the time of the Persian Invasion and the third in 
the second hslf of the fourth century, but this is pure conjecture. 

The ore was chiefiy galena, Che sulphide of lead> which 
yielded in different places from 30 to 300 oz. of silver per (on. 
It can easily be seen how rich a prize the beat workings must 
have been, and how hazardous the speculation which provided 
the capital for exploitation; it all depended, aa does mining 
to-day, whether the ore struck was rich or poor in ailver. In 
all three contacts the ore was fou nd in globular masses of irregular 
shape and size, at limes aa much as 35 ft. thick, imbedded in 
fissures of the schist. Along with the galena went pyrice and 
blende, the sulphides of iron and zinc. Over aooo shafts were 
sunk to reach the second and third contacts, the deepest of them 
3^6 ft. deep, the main shafts being from 4 to 6 ft. in diameter. 
From these shafts brsnehed off galleries, many of them only 
a ft. in height and width, along which the miners crawled on 
their way to the ore masses upon which they worked and through 
which the extracted ore was hauled to the shafts for raising to 
the surface. The extraordinary smallness of many of these 
passages would almost suggest that children were used to carry 
out the ore, a by no means impossible thing when we remember 
chat at the beginning of the nineteenth century in the coal mines 
of Englsnd such were regularly employed in this labour; this 
is, however, purely conjectural.^ 

* Cf. ArdiilJMk, Les new <U Lofrion, p. 9s. We know that children were se 
employed in the Nubita goJd minee. It ii extremely doubtful, however, if 
the more humane tnitude of the AthenUiu toward* alave labour would have 
colerated eueh practlee. 
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The UxgtT ore masses were removed by digging downwards, 
this “underhand stopii^” being aided by inclined drifts up or 
down M required to connect with the nearest level, but some 
was done upward or “overhand", followed by underfoot filling. 
The system of stoping was of the "pillar and atall'* type.^ 
Mining waa carried on in "good grotmd” and there was Httle 
need for propping, although we do know that lumber for pit 
-pjopa was imported,* and remains of props, curiously enough of 
olive wood, hive been found.* The workings were dry, but 
must have been bard to ventilate since the passages are small 
and crooked. How ventilation was managed is, however, ^irly 
evident. The main drifts run in duplicate parallel to each ocher, 
connected by crou-cuts for the circulation of air. These drifts 
were helped by numerous entries which were dosed or opened 
to control the current of air. One way by which presumably 
ventilation was secured was by lighting a hre st the bottom of 
one abaft to draw the air upwards so that cold air should fall 
down a parallel shaft. This primitive but effectual method is 
well known tc miners, and may explain a very obscure passage 
in one of the speeches of Demosthenes which refers to "under¬ 
firing’* in a mine.* But in any case we know chat there waa 
difficulty in ventilation and that, in consequence, the mines 
were unhealthy.* Each miner had a lamp which held enough 
oil to last for ic hours, the length of hii shift;* niches in the 
rock are to be seen where the lamps were placed. Hii tools 
were hammer, pick and shovel and wedges made of iron 
tempered by plunging in water. Each miner broke about 05 
tons of ore a month, and this ore was carried to the shafts by 
bsakec carriers {tkulaMoph&rei).'* There is no sctusl evidence that 
ore was hoisted to the surface by windlasses, but as M. Ardaillon 

‘ Cf. ?oU. ill, a?, vii, sSi Plut. Vii. X Orat, Ly<. S43 v. 

* Dem. in Mid. 167. 

■ Ajd&iUoo, Im flu>Mi dt Laurion, p. jO; cf. Vitruviuj, v, 13, 6. Olive 
weed piJe« for under-wjitvr work. But the Leuhura workinas were dry. 

* Jn Faniasn. j6. Boeckh cuaawu it refer* M biuniog prop*. It i* hard to 
fuppoee tt rnaiuu fire lettlos co loosea the ore, a* probeUy due method waa 
not uaed, the difficulty of getrins the imoke out would be too smt. Perhapa 
It wai e deiibarate ertefripi to »motber the ouner*. Nn aetiafoctory ajipliuuinoi) 
caa be given. Cf. Ardadlon, Lat mam da Leitrim, pp. 803, 

‘ Flat. Comp. Niatu ei Craaut, iXca. iVfnR. iii, x*. 

* Cf. Plioy, vsdii, *, 70; 6 , 97. 

* Pol), vii, 100. Heiyeh. *.v.; Pliny, £f icaiii, 4, 71, 
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renui^, taxict that was the employeil ia Rocoan mines 

we may conclude it wm also practised at Laurium. 

When the ore readied the sur^ce it was first crushed in 
mortals with an iron pestle. These mortars, of which remains 
have been found, were of very hard trachyte, tducb un> 
doubtedly from Mdoe. After being reduc^ in this fashion the 
ore was milled.^ These milk were made of the same hard rock, 
and conaisced of a round central stooe set in the ground and 
tapering towards the top. Over this was fitted another hoUow 
stone, shaped somewhat like a cup without a bottom, which 
revolved on the centre stone. The ore was poured In at the top, 
and as the outer stone revohred it was ground snd filtered through 
between the two. The outer stone was suspended on an upright 
pillar of wood imbedded in the centre stone, revolving on an iron 
colter. By raising or lowering >hk collar, the interstice between 
the outer and inner stones could be widened or contracted in 
order to obtain a coancr or finer grinding. Very probably the 
ore was put through several times to obtain the finest results. 
To the outer stone were attached by sockets bars like those of 
t capstan by which it was made to revolve. Evidently this was 
done by man^power; there are no indications that ho/aes or 
mules were ua^ to rum the milt 

The ore having beeci milled the riext procces was to wash it. 
Since the district has no running streams, the miners were 
forced to rely on rainfall which was carefully gsthered in large 
cisterns. From these the wster was led by runlets to e series of 
inclined planes or washing tables made of masonry covered with 
cement and provided with “riffles" or ridges. As the water 
flowed over the tables the lighter snd worthless msurial wss 
carried away and the heavier ore waa caught by these riffles. 
So precious was the water that when it had flowed to the end of 
the inclined wash>tables it was carried back to the upper 
reservoir for use again. We must conclude that this was done 
by hand with buckets as there are no signs of pumps, snd 
although Che principle of the siphon was known it was impossible 
to use in this connection.* 

* Diod. iii, 13. a. 

' No eridecKS that die prindpk of the pttfnp wts koown Co the Greeks 
before the lavendon of Ctetihhie of AJewdria (& S50); ef. Vitru*. s, 4!. 
For the upbon of. Aikcopb. T^aii. 557. 
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The next operation waa to smelt the washed ore. which was 
done in blast furnaces of which remains have been found. The 
ore was mixed with layers of wood and charcoal^ which were 
set alight and blown with a leather bellows. By this process the 
various chemical impurities were expelled by burnings and the 
resultant metsl residue in the form of *'work-lead” trickled Co 
the bottom to be collected in the form of pigs. In this work-lead 
was contained the silver which had still to be extracted. This 
was done by “cupellation”, that is, by melting the lead in 
”cupels” or cup-like hearths made of clay. In this process the 
lead is separated from the silver by being converted into fusible 
lead oxide or litharge,* which ia partly absorbed by the cupel> 
and of which great quantities hive been found on the ground. 
The residue of silver was then taken to the mint where it was 
given a last refining in a cupel* which produced a silver of 
extreme fineness, the average of a number of coins analysed 
showing 978 parts fine out of 1000; an extraordinary degree 
when the crudeness of the method is remembered. Lastly 
the litharge was resmelted Co obtain the lead contained therein. 
Pigs weighing half a talent or about 33 lb. sold, we are told, 
in the fourth century for 2 drs. the talent. Pychoclei, the 
Athenian, advised the state to take all the lead from the mines 
at the regular market price of 2 drs. and sell it at 6 drs. We do not 
know if his advice was acted upon.* By-products were mercuric 
sulphide or cinnabar* and red oxide of lead, or minium.* 

* Cf. PJtay. HSi xvlii, 99, xxdii. 6e, 94; Plur. Symp. iii, :e (6s8 o); 

Stnbo, iii. s. % (e. 146). In tJieae a straw An is uid to b« auparior 

to oat of eharooal; ef. BoiJe/'a note, i, 1^. 

* Cf. Athon. X, 45: Di alao Pliny, H.S. xxxlii, So, 

* Arial.AoM.xxiv. 93619; M. Atophanidoa.'^UaoMldcoSubttancM ebu 
lea Andena'\ Arthtion, xi (1929). p. 375. 

* Pa.-Ariat. Otton. 1353 a; cf. Btanier. "La conmerco do plomb dan* 
('ontiQuiM”. Jitv. Arck. xii (xpao), p. an. xiU, p. 36. siv. p. pS. 

* Thooph. dt 2 ^. 58: Po 3 |. vii, 1*9; Diooc. v. 109. The word KUtabon 
a* denoting mercuHe lutpKide h correctly uaed both by Theophraatua lad 
Dioaeoridea. PUny accuoea the Greeha unjuady of confoalng Cianaber with 
dngon’a blood (Sonin draconu). a roain from the tree Prtro<afpta draco. Cf. 
Kny, HJ/. xxxiiJ, : 11 f., xxxr. 50. irtd Bailey** notn. i. ai?. 

The oooftuion aa to the xue of Kimtabari becomee greater when we find it 
uaed by Pauaaniaa a* a red paint (tuI. 39. 6. vii, 36,11) and in eooiher paaaage 
(fi. a. 6) the word Bruthra alao Indicatea aome red pigment, 

* Theoph. tU Lep. 40. 3 t: Poll. vii. 100; more correctly mou/ror, which I* 
produced at a remporature below the Fusing point of monoxide of lead, (h« 
raw material from which injnigin ta made. 
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Prom the doot ia the Sue of the fbnuee were gathered 
three compounds whose identification provides some difficulties. 
Molybdena was not, as might be lougined, the modem moty* 
bdenum but lead sulphide or galena.^ Cadmia} was not the 
modem cadmium but oxide of or calamine. Spados is not 
exactly identifiable, but almost certainly was an impure form of 
sine oxide.* 

Into the long and somewhat complicated question as Co what 
was milios and ita uses it is unnecessary to enter here in detail. 
Generally speaking it was red ochre used as a paint and for 
the glazing of ceramics. That milsos was used as a kind of 
generic name for various medicaments known u Sinopic earth, 
Lemnian earth and Lemnian Sphrigia. appears from references 
in Pliny, Galen, Dioscorides and Tbeophnstus. What makes 
it of some importance in Greek commerce was the fact that it 
was subject of a treaty between Athens and the island of Ceos, 
which may be dated conjecturally about the middle of the 
fourth century. According to this treaty, which was a renewal 
of an earlier one, the Cean wdhot waa be eseported exclusively 
to Athens without any duty levied thereon and on Athenian 
•hipe.* It is a little puzzling to account for the importance 
of miltot that would make it subject of a spedal treaty. Dr 
Haaebroek* suggests that it was used in painting warships, 
presumably as an anti^fouling compoaition. This Is possible, 
were It mixed with some poiaoiMMS compound such as red 
mercuric sulphide. As noted elsewhere, Miss Richter has 
pointed out very clearly that it did not enter very largely into 
the ceramic industry: h was not mixed with the clay, but used 
as a pigment, and it is therefore hard to suppose that it was in 
great demand by Greek potters. It is true that Theophrastus 
says that the Cean product was the best,* superior to that from 
Lemnos and Sinope. In default of further evidence as to its 
importance as a drug, we may ac ce pt Dr Hasebroek's conjecture 

* Aiist. ^ Gm. An. s. i (735 a); CKoac. v, B5; Pliar. xuiv, a7j. 
Cf. Bsiley'i ooce, y. so}. when en •tarnetiw, awmcM, u £ivoured. 

* DioM. V, $4, 3: ef. Bailer'* nsce. o, x66. 

* Pliar. H.N. Eoiv, jsa; cf. Bdl^* oocb, il. iSi. 

* J.G. ii*, iis 9 ; cf. Ziehenfa, p. 79: Hdcfaelheifn, tic. ''Mono* 

|>alc" ID f.W. wi, 136. 

* and Ptksiat p. I4<« 


* d$ lap. TiD. fs. 
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afi to its use in shipbuilding ss probably the explanation why 
miltos was valued so highly in Athens.* 

Mining Lbasbs 

There are a few problems with regard Co the leasing of mining 
properties which have given rise to a considerable amount of 
controversy from the time of Boeckh uncil now. Into the 
various views put forward it is unnecessary to enter here> 
eapecially since it seems as if M. Ardaillon had given the best 
incerpretatfon and it will therefore be convenient to foUow him 
closely. 

In the first place we know from Aristotle's Athenaion PoUteia 
that there was a board of ten commiaaionerv for Public Contracts 
(Pclitai) who "lease the mines and taxes in conjunction with 
the Military Secretary and the Commissioners of the Theoric 
fund, in the presence of the Council, and grant to the persons 
indicated by the vote of the Council, the mines which are let 
out by the State, including both the ‘workable’ ones, which 
are let for three years and those which are let under special 
agreements for (ten!) years."* This passage is obscure, but on 
consideration it will be seen that it is capable of reasonable 
interpretation. The whole mining district of Laurium was 
public domain which wu never alienated but let to lessees for 
I stated number of years. The leases were of two sorts, those of 
mines which had Greedy been worked, i.e. upon which the 
preliminary exploration had been effected. These were let for 
three-year periods. The other sort was for ten years and com¬ 
prised those which had not been opened and upon which all 
the preliminary work had still to be done. This explanation is 
at least a reasonable one and we may suppose is in all pro¬ 
bability right. The opening up of a new mine, the sinking of 
shafts, the exploratory labour before the ore was struck and 
extraction started must have taken a considerable time, and a 
shorter lease than ten years would not have been sufficiently 
attraedve to induce speculators to bid for such a privilege. 
For mines already opened, and the chances they o^ered for 

’ Plio)', H~N. narv, 33, Bsile/, ii, 809. hs» «D!le«ted all other refereacea 
which need nol be daborstad here. No red ochre k aow produced ia the 
iaiand, but t link ia rnioed «t Sideroceatro in Arcadia. 

' Atii. Pd. xlvii, 3 {Kmym ‘9 crane.). 
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profitable exploitation sufiideiuly apparent, a shorter lease was 
deemed beat. In any case it is practically certain that no mine 
vas held in fee simple. The whole area had been surveyed and 
mapped by state surveyon and in the archonahip of Callimachus 
a list of "workable" mines had been drawn up to which refer¬ 
ence waa made when a leaae waa granted. We have examples of 
these leases in the fourth century, as for example one which 
refers to a mine named Hermaikon, t^iicb ta marked by a pillar, 
bounded on the north by the wall on the property of Diotimus 
of Euonymon, on the south by the smelting works of the same 
DiotimuSi on the east by the road fr om Tboricus to Laurium, 
and on the west by the road from Laurium to Thraaymus. The 
lessee was Onetor, son of Arcesilss of Melice, and for it he had 
given 150 drs.' Thia sum was a common one in the fourth 
century, not a very large price to pay, while others went for as 
little as 20 drs. The last must have been hardly more than holes 
in the ground where a single man worited, or at best with one 
or TWO helpers. Such little producers could not possibly have 
run their own grinders and wishing tables. We may surmisa 
these were operated by Urge coscems which ground, washed 
and smelted for smaller contractors. 

A question to which there is no definite answer through Uck 
of clear evidence is whether the mining rights were apart from 
those of occupation above ground. All that can be said in that 
respect is that in all probability a definite area was leased upon 
which the lessee could sirdt his shafts, set up his washers and 
furnaces, and we must suppose the Irving quarters of his 
workers. We must conclude that the whole region belonged to 
the state, and that all private occupation and agriculture had 
ceased with the expropriation of any landholders who may have 
been on the spot before mining became important in the 
locality-* 

Tf the question of occupation is obscure, that of the system 
upon which rent or royalties were paid 10 the state is even more 

> LG* a, JjBs. Mkbd. 1314: /.a* t. is® ed. 781). 

' M. ArddUon di*cuwe* di«4C potnts •( conudenble Isa^di, p. t 66 fl 
Cf. tUo Meter, Seboesnaon, L.tp«im, jiaischt Prosa, p. iom; BiaoJt, 

Oriuk, SuiaU- U, i«u. b. a; Kidimedt, Staat^ebiet mtd 
in Aliftt, p. a4; ScMel«vw, B«i». x. Cach. ds Btf / b ev tcku, p. 476; 

A. Momialiano, SnlT AjmimuisH tuimn dW Mimfre A/ Lawi* tc AOienctum x 
(103*)- 
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difficult to elucidate. According to Suidas “Thoae who worked 
the mines whenever they wished to begin operationa made a 
declaration to the overseers appointed by the atace^ and for the 
purposes of taxation* were held re»pon8ible for a twenty^fouith 
pare of the ore mined.” At Arst sight this would seem to settle 
the question at once; the state demanded a royalty of slightly 
over four per cent. But it is not quite as simple as that, for 
what are we to make of a passage in the speech of Demosthenes 
agiioat Pantaenerus, in wMch the plainti^ accuses Nicobulus of 
having robbed his slave when he was on the way to the 
public treasury the rent of the mine, which he had bought for a 
talent and a half Boeckh was the Arst to suggest that this sum 
was a premium paid for the right to work a certain property. 
This is entirely reasonable, and we can easily imagine that when 
a lease fell in, u it would at the end of three or ten years, as the 
case might be, it was put up for auction and sold to the highest 
bidder. But in this esse Pantaenetus had bought the lease not 
from the state but from one Telemechua. We must conclude 
that Pantaenetus was a sub-lessee. It u easy to imagine that at 
the auction of leasee speculators would try to buy them up in 
order to make a proAt by transferring their lease to another who 
wss willing to take it over. We do not know what Telemschus 
had given for the lease to the Poleiae, perhaps s talent, and wss 
miking a handsome proAt on the principle of a kind of ” lease 
scalping”. But however that might have been, we have from 
this case an unmisukable indication that the four per cent 
royalty was not the only return that the state received from the 
mines; leases were sold at auction and from these a considerable 
revenue must have been derived. M. Ardaillon points out with 
truth that the statement of Aristotle that in 484 the state re¬ 
ceived a revenue of 100 talents from the mines* would argue a 
colossal output (or that year if that sum came alone from the 
four per cent royalty,* and if it means that such was the income 
for a single year. 

' In Paul, 92 , 

* Ath. P9I. nil, 7 ; cf. Her. ^Ir. 144: Pelyaea. i. 30, j. 

* Ardeilfoa diicuitee the problem ei Imgih, Im nme At LauHon, pp« 
iSSff.; eleo in an. 'Mecalk'' in D,S. Cf. alio Calhoun, "Ancient Athenian 
auBins", Jobrn. Smh. and Bta. Rut, iil, 333Schfinbeuer, Bder. *. 
Ga<h. d. Bfrgbaurtchu, pp. 13/.; Momialleno, Anminitranont. p, 247, 
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A point of considerable uncertaiotj which hss given rise to 
contToversf is whether or not the lessee of s rr,tn&. enjoyed e:r- 
emptioo from the eisphora aod performance of liturgies. The 
supposition thst he did so rest s upon a passage in one of the 
speeches of Demoetheaes. In the case against Phaenippus, 
which had to do with an exchange of property or anttdositt the 
plaintiff says that when the parties to the exchange make out 
an inventory of their poaaesaons they declare on oath that they 
have given a true account of everything '‘except property in the 
silver mines which the lasts hM made exempt from duty*'.' 
It would certainly appear arrange that the state should exempt 
from such important taxes the srealtby men who drew large 
incomes from the mines. Boeckh es^liint this apparent anomaly 
on the ground that “the mine proprietor svas a tenant in fee* 
farm who was pennitted the use of public property in considers* 
tion of the payment of a sum of rrMoey and a portion of the 
yearly produce as rent. But the property taxes and liturgies 
only fell upon freehold property while the mines being conveyed 
by the people under ^ condition that the tenants made an 
annual payment to the state, srere for this reason considered is 
tax-free." Ardaillon conjectures thst the capital that waa in¬ 
vested in the mine and the revenue drawn inm it were exempt 
from taxation because they already paid a heavy tax in the form 
of rent and it waa considered just that they should not suffer 
from a form of double taxation.* Such it the only poeaible 
conclusion that can be arrived at upon this very obscure and 
puxzling point. We may suppose that when bidding for a mine 
lease this fact was kept well in mind and the price paid vras in 
consequence a high one. To secure exemption from such onerous 
taxation as the Liturgies and Eispbora would be worth while 
paying a good deal for; we know ihM Phaenippus paid 90 mtnss 
for his. 


Laaoua in trs Mihss 

The common labour of the mu>es was performed by slaves, 
'* malefactors and barbarians, some cd them in chains, perishing 

* Ih PhMw, 18 . 

* Lit mum St p. 199. Coi i oqrf T aaougb Aodraftdw Km aotUna 

M My upoo the pv<at. 
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in these do$e end unheelchy places*'.* Although there is no 
recorded instance of a freeman working as a labourer in the 
unde^round workings, yet foremen were not invariably slaves.* 
and conccasionaires on a small scale, who could not afford an 
overseer, worked themselves,* We know from his tombstone 
of one Atotes, a Paphlagonian. who boasts of his skill as a 
metallurgist.* A first-lass slave foreman waa a very valixable 
possession; we know that Nicies paid a talent for one^ an 
enonnoua price,* Slaves, when not actually owned by the con¬ 
cessionaires themselves, were available for hire in gangs at 
what was apparently s fist rite of an obol a day, the lessee to 
provide food, clothing and lodging. We hear of severs! who 
owned great numbers who were let out in this way, notably 
Nidas who had a thousand, Hipponicui six hundred and 
Pbilemonides three hundred.* 

In another chapter we comment upon the treatment of their 
slaves by the Athenians, and it ii not necessary to repeat our 
observations here, except to say that it is unsafe, and we may 
affirm unfair, to draw any compariaon between the horrifying 
conditions in the gold mines of Nubia and those at Laurium, 
The Nubian mines were worked by forced labour which could 
easily be renewed through the effective means of the press gang, 
The slaves at Laurium were an investment which had cost a 
good deal of money; we know from the proposal! of Xenophon 
for working the mines that they cost on sn average something 
over z 50 dra.* It would be entirdy to the interest of their owner 
to feed them wdl and keep their health and atrength at a high 
level. M. Ardaillon, on the analogy of the Nubian mines, 
supposes chat some of the lighter work above ground was per¬ 
formed by women; this is possible but we have no e>^dence on 
the point. We have already suggested that the smallness of the 
underground passages would give the impression that the ore 
was carried out by children. We have no idea as to where or how 
the slaves were housed; but an allusion in the Revenues suggests 
in barracks dose to the mines.* 

' Plut. C«ne. Niaas Cratns, 

' Xcn. Hfwmu. 17, a*. * J.O. ii®, ifSa-o. 

« Bui/. Corr. zij {188S), p. 246. 

* Xen. Mm. ji, 5, 2. * Xeo. BetienMt, iv, 14. 

’ llufll, Xtn. Bor. p, 53. * X«B. Rtvmm, ir, 49. 
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Aa to the numhefs employed we b«ve no certainty, although 
a good many ingeniom calcuktiona baye been made on the 
point. Xenophon propoaea a tnaximuin purchase of twelve 
thousand. But as we remark an our section on population, any 
estimate of the number of slaves in Atticn is wildly conjeccur^ 
and entirely unsafe. 

XaNOPHON*! PlOPOSALS* 

The author of the little pamphlet, whether he be Xenopbort or 
not—and almost certainly he was not, yet for simplicity we will 
call him Xenophon—advincca a highly ingenious argument for 
the exploicadon of the mines at Laurium at the public expense. 
With all the persuasivsneas of a modem mining prospectus, he 
paints the picture of the advantages to be gained thereby in the 
brightest colours. The date can be set with simost certainty at 
355-354.* He begins by pointing out that the mines are by no 
means exhausted, in fan be calls them *'mexhaustible", which 
was fsr from the truth. If so miny people were constantly 
increaaing the number of the workers engaged and making large 
fortunes, why should not the state go into the mining businesa 
on a large scale, buy slaves and work the mines itself? He pro- 
poses firet to buy t200 slaves, and from the profits made from 
their work in five or six yesrs the number could be raised to 
six thousand, and from that number an annual Income of sixty 
talents would be derived from which twenty could be used for 
the purchase of more slaves.* When the number had been 
brought up to io,ooe, the »r,r,Mm\ income would be too talents. 
Thtt such a number could easily find profitable work can be seen 
from cbe fact that nonnally almost double that number were 
regularly employed. He also thinks that the state might under¬ 
take prospecting for new ore beds in which there might be risk 
of loss, since private prospectors had often been deterred from 
doing so on account of the speculative nature of the undertaking. 
Finally be proposes that the undertaking of the scheme be 

' J. H. 'Duel, Xt mp /iO HUi Poni; K. voe der l^ek, Dit Xt". Sderift von 
4m Sinkib^un. 

* Thiel, X^nopfiontoo Puroi, p~ viiL 

* !.«. et la otol pa djy per ekve. XeMpbee • ?«*z it 360 diyi, 

•o 6 oeex 36 oa 3 ,x 6 o,oe&obob, s6,eee wibe talentate talcon. 
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divid«d between the ten thbe$, each to open new mines and 
share the proiits and losses between them. He answers the 
objection that the sudden purchase of large numbers of staves 
would tend to raise the price unduly by saying that the affair 
must be gone about with great circumspection and not in a hurry, 
so that the market should not be unduly disturbed. And, lastly, 
he says (hat a good income could be derived from those who 
supplied necessities to the mines and set up a market close by. 

We have no record of how these proposida were received but 
evidently they were not acted upon by the sute, presumably 
because of the very large initial ouday involved and the riaks 
attendant upon carrying on the scheme. We can easily imagine 
that the Athenians would reply that the city was already gening 
a good revenue from the mines without any risk at all, and to 
embark on public exploitation would be a moat hazardous 
venture. 

MmiHO Law 

It remains to say a little on the laws governing mining. Gvil 
cases pertaining to mining came before the Thesmothetae, 
judgea who sat in the Commercial court,^ We have already 
mentioned the sale of leases and payment of royalties to the 
Polctae. Any unauthorised working of mining property waa an 
indictable offence before the Assembly. The royalties must be 
paid promptly at the appointed time; failure to do so involved 
imprisonment and payment of double the amount.* One 
particularly serious offence was that of cutting away the pillars 
left to support the excavations; such was punishable by death 
and confiscation of property.* All cases arising from the mines 
were tried by a special'' Mining Court ’ ’ snd, like all commercial 
causes, belonged to the category of monthly cases, i.e. the 
judgment had to be delivered within one month. Other offences 
under the mining Isw were encroachment upon the ground of 
another lessee,* armed intruaion, the expulsion of the lessee 
from his ground, and that somewhat mysterious act of "under¬ 
firing”, whatever that may be, but probably straight arson, the 

* Arut. Ath, Poi- Ui. 5. * D«ni. « az. 

' £.a> nie cue uf DipUlus. 

* E<S. Hypend», Pro Sef.. ivbcre Epjenm of PtUeae bad gooe over the 
Unuu of hia ciacaauoQ. 
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malicious burning of pit^props b> iojure xhn property of another 
.or drive him out because the smoke. 

We find in the suits ai^ed by DecEkostheiies several that bear 
very interestingly upon affairs connected with Liurium. In 
that against Pantienetus a coocesaioD had been bought by the 
defendant from a certain Telemacbus for 90 mioas, and in order 
to do 80 he had borrowed X05 minas (tom two fnenda> Euergus 
and Nicobulus. While Nicobulus was away Fantaenems de> 
faulted in his payment of Intereat, whereupon Euergus seized 
the mine and started to wo^ it on his own account. He also 
seized acme silver that a slave of Pantaeaetua was taking to the 
public treuury to pay the taxes on the nune» thereby making 
the originil leasee default in hk payment and laying him open 
to a payment of double the amount Pantaerketus brought suit 
against Euergus and obtained a verdict with damages of two 
talents. When Nicobulua returned he arranged with Pantienetus 
for the repayment of the 105 minas to Euergus and himself, 
giving in return the mine and slaves and receiving a release from 
all demands. But this failed to astisly Panuenetuai who saw 
further chances 0/ harrying the two partners. He started a suit 
against Euergua, who Imd not got the same release from him of 
ad claims, and another against Nicobulus allying that it had 
been a slave of Nicobulus wbo had seized the ailveri and although 
he had acted under the orders of Euergus, Nicobulus waa re- 
sponaible for the actions of hit servant Evidently Pantaenetui, 
having won his original caae, was playing the game against the 
two defendants for all it waa worth. 

The business of mining was a very risky one. In the esse of 
Phaenippus the plaintiff had lost three talents through for¬ 
feiture of his claim, and tells the jury that he has merely shared 
the general misfortune of all those opersdng mining concessions. 
It seems, however, that entire or partial remission of the rent 
was powble, although we have no clear evidence on the point 
other than the plea in the same case, ** Since you give aid and 
protection to all that work the mines, come also now to our 
assistance."^ Possibly this nuy refer to s license to explore 
hitherto unexploited ground, peymaau to be contingent upon 
success in finding new ore b^es. Them is no way of arriving 
‘ D«m. KN Mocb. 31. IIm date 0 about 330. 
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at the amount of silver taken from the mines, although it has 
been estimated that well over two railUon tons of argentiferoua 
lead were treated during the time the mines were being worked. 

CopfbrI 

The whole question of the provenance and working of copper is 
beset with difficulties which are bard and, in some cases, im> 
possible to resolve. Theae arise from the fact that the Greek 
word ckalkos is used indifferently for copper, bronae and very 
possibly braaa, and it msy be remarked that the same confusion 
is found in the Latin aes. Since copper, as being comparatively 
easy to smelt, was (with the possible exception of gold and silver) 
the first metal to be used by man, the word ekalkos became 
identified with metal in general, and the chalkeus was a metal 
worker, a smith, whether it was in copper, iron or the precious 
metals. 

References in Kotner to copper and workers in metal are very 
numerous. Sometimes, as when allusion is made to weapons, 
the word chalkos undoubtedly refers to bronze; at others, when 
tripods and caldrons are mentioned, it equally undoubtedly 
means copper. This is substantiated by finds of bronze weapons 
and copper utensils at Mycenae and Tiryns. With regard to 
brass, as is mentioned in our secUot) on zinc, there is no certainty 
whatever. No implements made of brass have been discovered 
but, on the other hand, there ia no reason why brass should not 
have been known to the ancient world, and there was plenty of 
zinc in Greece. 

Greece at the present time is entirely denuded of copper, and 
in historic times the Greek got that metal by importation from 
other countries. There are traces of small workings in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mycenae, evidently early exhausted, and we may 
suppose that some of the copper of Homeric times came from 
these, but even then most of it must have come from Cyprus. 
One curious misapprehension which still persists to-day is 

' Art. “MetaUa" ; an*. "6roa2<’\ ''£ngui»'*, " Hydrirgynun 

’'Kupfer", "S<hw«ftl”, ia P.W.\ C. A. Wainwri^t, "Tha occumiMa of 
tin and eopporneatBybJM'’.y.ff.« 4 . » (1934), p. 29 ; Blaemiier. Ttehnel^tk, 
pp. 3S. 64. Si. 88, 91. O. Davie*, "Bronse Age nuaing round the AegeiA”, 
Nature, December 3tst. 193 *; iM. “Roman minn"; Lucaa. “Norea on the 
early uae of tin and bioona", J-B-A. xiv (1998). 
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that which attributed copper worfcing to Chalcia in Euboea.^ 
Geolcigiata have failed to discover the slightest trace of copper 
in the ^^ciiuTy, and we must put down the legend 10 the 
Greek etymologist^s inveterate habit of misunderatandiDg his 
own language. It has been suggested with a good deal of 
plausibility chat Cbalds comes ^om Kakke, the purple murex, 
and that is the more probable since Cbatcis was one of the 
localities in which its fishery was carried We may be &irly 
certain chat in Homeric tunes, apart &om the mall rutive 
supplies, Greece its copper horn Cyprus. Athena, when she 
took the form of the Taphian Mences, carried a cargo of iron 
to Temesa to exchange for copper.* It it much more likely to 
identify Temesa with that place in Cyprus rather than with 
Tempea on the west coast of Southm Italy, although sd* 
micc^y the Utter also produced copper. References to eopper 
from Cyprus are frequent and need not be enumerated here.* 
Other sources of supply were Elba,* noitbem Africa on the 
Numidian coast in Ul^s;* the TbebsU’ and the island of 
Meroe.* Certainly the Egypdana got most of their supplies 
from the Sinai peninsula, wl^re there are many old copper mines. 
Whether any copper came west from Chaidaea, the modem 
Kurdistan where there is copper near Diarbekr, and from 
Carmania,* Is very doubtful. Probably little came from India 
which, as Pliny remarks, was poor io copper and lead,^ and 
Theophrastus speaks of copper from an island near the dty of 
Chalcedon:*^ it la not improbable that the Greeks obtained 
supplies from that source. Copper>&nc ores were plentiful, 
and still are on the soutbem shores of the Black Sea.^ There 


' Stnbo,x, j. 9 (c. 447). 

* BIUArancr. tr. p. 6«. a. S. p. T4< o* A. 

* Od. i, j 8 a: cf. Bhacmacr. TfOpmiatif, it. p. te, n. 6 . 

* E.g. Tlwoph. dg Las* > 5 : Suabo, xiv. S, $ («. 684), iii, >63PUar. MM 

vii, jpj. Cr. O. Dtvka. ‘‘Capper laifM* of Crpru**’, Am. BHt. Sch. Aik. 

m (iS3*), p. 74* ... ... 

' Aiut. Mir. Atue. 93. S37 a. Anctode aiyi Ae <kpe«ft$ wen worted 
out. but copper i» "eiil product io Elbe. 

* Stnbo. jmi, 3. a (830), ’ Died. i. 1$. 5. 

* Stnbo, xvU, s. % <«. 831). * Stnbe. xr. a, i< (736). 

^ HM. axxiv, 163. But Arietotk spoka of Ae beeutr «f ladien eopper. dr 
Mir. Aute. xluc, 834 a. 

dtLep. a;; Amt. dr Mir. Aam. hnii, B34 •• 

^ Anrt.d^M^.«4ii«r.tzu,S35A. Cf. Es^idsavu. J3,Tubel end Meeheeh. 
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ViTW a good deal of copper in Magna Graeda, e.g. from Tempaa 
in Calabria.’ And laady through the Phoenicians the Greeks 
must have obtained unlimited quantities from Spain, Turdetania 
and Baedca, and from the mytterioua Tartessua which was 
we must suppoee in the vicinity of the rich modem mines of 
Rio Tinto.* On the islands of Siphnoa and Paros large quandtiea 
of copper slag have been found. The copper mines of Western 
Crete, supposed to be prehistoric, wereorJy opened in Kellenistic 
and continued to be worked until the Middle Ages. On 
the neighbouring island of GaudOi the ancient Clauda, there are 
extensive copper ore deposits. We have no information whatever 
with regard to the smelting of the ore nor the working of the 
metal 

Asphalt 

Aa will be remarked in (he section on shipbuilding in the 
chapter on Industry, there is considerable doubt as to whether 
wood tar was used exclusively in calking or whether bitumen was 
also empbyed, and our knowledge of the use of asphalt or 
bitumen is very defective. Undoubtedly it was well known, 
and there are many references to asphaitoi and pus(upkalt<u. It 
was found at Zacynthus, the modern Zantc;^ at Epidamnui, or 
Dyrrhachium, in the land of the Apolloniates, where at the 
modern Selenizza it is worked to-day.* Aristotle says it was 
common in Macedonia, Thrace and Illyria.* But modem surveya 
reveal no bitumen in Thrace. The Sicilian deposits at the modern 
Rsgusa were well known.* It is almost certain that this is the 
source referred to by Theophrastus as Eriness near Syracuse.^ 
A deposit at Gargaliani in Messenia is being worked at the 
present time. 


ASBBSTOa 

A amail deposit of asbestos, early worked out, was found at 
Karystos at the southern extremity of Euboea and in Cyprus, 

^ Stnbo, vi, t, $ (c. a$5). * Strabo, ui, s, ii (e. 148). 

* Hv. iy, 195; Dioac. 1 . 93 j Viiruv. viij, 3, 8. 

* Stnbo. vii (c. 316). 

* Je Mir. Awe. 4t, 113. itO, la?. Ha cnay poaaibly be referhnf to 
Spioof. Cf. Theoph. de ii. 13. 

* PUny. iBv, 179. 


’ diLap. ii, 15. 
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where it u $till found. Virions writers dcecribe its use as 1 aoo- 
inflammable material mostly for Laffi|Ksricks. lavesdgauoo of 
the Cyprus deposits show that h is chiyaodlci a green fibrous 
magneshicn silicate, not asbestos proper.' 

Tim 

In the problem of the early proTeoincc of tin we encounter 
almoat insoluble difliculties, which never have been and possibly 
never will be satiafsctorUy cleared up. There is much uncenaioty 
as to the derivation of the svortl Jbtsoleror, but in all probability 
it came from the Sanacrit; which would presumably point to 
an early supply from the Par Bast, perhaps throu^ Phoenician 
middlemen; but of this nothing whatever is known. 

It is perfectly certain that tin was well known in Homeric 
times. Not only did they use it aa an amalgam to make bronze^ 
but also they evidently well undencood the art of tin pladng 
and apparently, but not certainly, used the pure metal for 
armour and other purposes.* But where the metal came from 
at that time is more than we can tell with any certainty; perhaps 
through Phoenicians. Mr Daviea suggeets that it is not im* 
possible that small deporita were woriud in Greece in Mycenaean 
times at Cirrha near Delphi.* Perhaps some camd down the 
Adriatic from Bohemia; whether or not British tin reached 
Greece in Homeric times is impossible to aay.* 

In historic times it is quite certain that dn came from Britain; 
but what or where the Kasaiterides, theTin Isles, were, is beyond 
all reasonable conjecture. Into the long and interminable con* 
troversy that would seek to identic them with the Scilly Isles 
it is quite unnecessary to enter here. Even in ancient times the 
story of these wonderful isles was doubted, and Herodotus with 
his usual candour says be cannot identify them.* We may, 
therefore, dismiss the whole muddled controversy, and conclude 

' Strsbo, s, I, e (c. 446 ); Pliar, HJi. m, 19 , xcrn. tja; DioM. v, tts; 
PiiM. i. a6. 7i J. W. EvM, Urim^ sr. 143 • Baikr. u. *5^: Supb. 
fiyz. t.v, KiryMos. 

^ Maa^refereocea, sUieaooeio Od; s.f. si s$, rriii.Sxj, sxi. $9a, 
isiil, 503. 

' “Two oonh Gnek mmina towns”, ida (laza)* P- ^ 

* CL V. G. ChiMe, CxnWtnh’w; Teeer, Hitl. Ane. 

CMg. p. 3<. sad Cary's ooCb. p. ni (nd ed.). 
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with Mr Haverfield that tbe Tin Isles were ‘'either a myth or 
a misunderatanding**.^ 

Undoubtedly tin from Cornwall did reach the Mediterrancian. 
Probably before its desrruccioo Taitessus commanded this 
trade which was taken over by its conquerors the Carthaginians^ 
in whose hands the sea route remained until In their turn they 
were aupplanted by the Romans. But the sea route was not the 
only one, since there is every reason to suppose that much tin 
came down to Masaalia through its enterprising Phocaean 
colonists, who worked up the River Rhone into the Rhine and 
Lake Leman and through the Seine, Loire and Garonne. 

Concerning this trade with Britain Diodorus Siculus has 
some information for ua. He says; "The nations of Britain by 
the hesdiand of Belerium* are unusually hospitable, and thanke 
to their intercourse with foreign traders have grown quite gentle 
in their manner. They extract the tin from its bed by a cunning 
process. The bed is of rock but conuins earthy interstices along 
which they cut their galleries. Having smelted the tin, they 
hammer it into knuckle-bones and convey it to an adjacent 
island named Ictii. They wait until the ebb-tide hu drained 
the intervening channel, and then convey thither whole loads 
of tin on waggons." * This passage merely plunges us into even 
worse difficultiea. Where was Ictis? Its identiiicstion with 
Vectia, the Isle of Wight, is impossible, and the Mictis of 
Timaeua does not seem any more plausible.^ The only place 
that would seem remotely to correspond with the description 
u Mount St Michael of Marasion in Mount’s Bay, and with 
that highly dubious identification we must leave tbe problem 
unsettled.* 

We have already mentioned tin from Bohemia, and it is 
highly probable that some came to Greece from that source in 

’ Art. in P.W, Ct R. Hennis. "Zur Fras« ZioO‘ 

mteln", Rfmn. Mut. Uudii (1934). p. 1^2; Tour. Hitt. Ant. Gt«i. p. 35; 
BSnrd. Fheatitnt «t FO^nie, i, 3S5. PoMbly tbe Coptic pitraa" for tin 
otiiy b« connected whb nAme Sritsia fust used in Demotic texts from 
PereixQ Sgypt. Cf. W. Spi^bera. Dmttitefm Hendtu 6 rt«rbvth, t.t. 

' .Probtblr. but aet certiinly, Ltnd’i End. * Died. v. sa. 

• Art. "Ictie" (Haverddd) io P.W, on Diod. v. xa; Pliny, H.N. v, 104. 

‘ Cf. Cary,y.B.S. (1924), P« »W 5 T, RJee Holmes. Ancwii Britmn end 
At JoMtitm ef fvUnt Cemir, pp. 499 ^.; H. 0 . Hencken, T/u arehaetitfy 
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historic Scrabo of tin from Spain; but there u no 

evidence of its rcacbii^ Greece, although there is nothing 
impossible on that score.* He also speaks of tin hum the cou ntry 
of the Drangae,* which may be identified with modem Afghani¬ 
stan or Seistan. But of these deposits nothing is known, ai^ it 
is quite possible that he is confusing tin with which is 
found in that region. It may be remarked that the use of the 
word by Latin writers, especially Pliny, leads to con¬ 

fusion as to whecto tin or lead is indicat^.* 

Numiamatic evidence, based on an analysis of Athenian 
bronae coins minced In the late fourth and middle third centuries, 
shows a marked fall in the tin alloy, 13*0 to 

b*5 per cent, and a riae in the lead bom 0*06 to 4*45 per cent.* 
Thia may simply mean a progressive impoverishment of the 
Athenian state which entailed using the leas valuable metal, or 
it may indicate a rising tin price owing to a diminution of 
supplies from Phoenician sources. In support of the Utcer 
hypothesis it is observed that after the destruction of Carthage in 
146, the tin content falla even more drastically. It ia quite 
poaaible that until the Romans reopened the tin trade with 
Britain, there was a scarcity of the metal in ibe Mediterranean. 


ZXNC 

The knowledge of Gred metallurgiscs of the working of sine 
was imperfect. This is hardly to be wondered at, since s full 
comprehension of its chemicsl properties is of recent date, and 
to tlda day there ia a certain amount of confusion in nomen¬ 
clature. In its native state zinc if exceedingly rare, only a few 

' R. L. Bmwioau M (iVSS), p. 190. 

* iii, a, 9 (c I 47 >. S. Fawm, Tin At WtrU. pp. J, I4S* 

* 3 CT, 2, 10 (c. 7 a 4 )< 

* I.e. plwHinim aftipw aad pt um bim nignm. 

' Pliny. a, 133. xxxiv. xj6. Ct Bukr*! oom. i, i 5 S>h> ^i, where 
the poeitioa ot the Tia Iska ia dieoiceed once own incooduaivnJy. For 
furtl^ references to on cf. Aiiet. St Cater. 794 s. Tin and copper etetuee In 
BUttridtt /rfofhir in the Adriatic (Se Amc. Si, S36a). One poasible 
eoureeofeartyciawta AethaJia or £ibe, where it iaheioe mined at tbepreeeot 
rirnm {di Mir. Amt. 93. S37 ■). Anitfwty* au (193^), p. 79 * 

* E. R. Celey, " lii*estwst)ooe 00 the coa^MVittaa of an<aent bronsea". 
Mutfvm Stitt, New York, St^cembor 1937. 
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knovm specimens existing^ end in conjunction with other metale 
it is difficult to smelt, demanding a higher temperature than 
early metaJIurgistt were ordinarily able to generate. 

In dealing with the use of zinc among the Greeks we have to 
work back and trace the use of the word oreiekaOios, which we 
may assume to denote brass, i.e. an amalgam of copper and 
2inc. Its firet extant mention is in one of the Homeric hymns,* 
and the word is used by Hesiod.^ Very much later Aristotle* 
speaka of a brilliant white copper, produced by the Mossynoeci,* 
who made it not by melting tin with copper but by adding 
^*some kind of" earth. This is probably calamine or Smithsonite 
(zinc carbonate, ZnCOa),* and the copper is brass. Plato in 
desaibing Atlantis* aaya that oreichalkoi is the most precious 
of all metals after gold, which might have been true in AtlanciSi 
but probabiy refers here to electrum, a not inexcusable con¬ 
fusion owing CO the resemblance of colour. Theophrastus 
mentions an ore which, when mixed with copper, makes it 
superior in beauty and colour,* which we may infer to be zinc. 
Strabo,* in speakrog of Andeira in Aaia Minor, mencione an ore 
"which when burned becomes iron and when heated In furnaces 
with a certain earth distils 'mock-ailver’ {pseudargyros), and 
this with the addition of copper makes the 'mixture' as it is 
called, by others named areichaJkot'' Pseudargyros ia zinc, and 
the method of smelting through distillation is correct, from 
which we may conclude that the act of metsUurgy had con¬ 
siderably developed, although a somewhat puzzling reference 
in Pollux* would seem to suggest chat the true nature of orei- 
ehaikos was not understood. 

Into the subsequent use of zinc, both as a metal and aa a 
medicament, it is needless to go, except that it is not without 
interest to note that, by >^at is presumably a miaunderstanding, 
Pliny turned oreictialiKs into auriehahum, misled no doubt by 
ita ^den colour.** Aurichalcum is evidently "Pinchbeck" or 

' vi, 9. * Scui. Here. iss. 

* df Mir. Aust. hii, 6j| a. 

* The derivttioo of the Cemun Mttfini frem this it fitncifdi. 
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* vn, ICO, >» uair, a. 
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'*Tomb^”i a form of Onoohi, which ia bnu with a low 
content (1^15 pet cent inatead td yj per cent as in true brass). 
Evidentl^r the eaHy meuJlur^sis had difficulty in using zinc, 
which accounts for the predominance of bronae. We may, 
however, conclude that braes was not unknown to the Greeks.^ 

QolCKSILTBR 

Hydrargyr^, or sometimes argyriu d^Ua, liquid silver, was 
well known, but it is doubtful if Greek metallurgists knew of 
any useful purpose to which it could be put; it is practically 
certain it was not used in mettlluigical procease*. Theophrastus* 
ssya it was nude from cinnabar by hosting the latter with copper 
and vinegar. This is perfectly recognisable, and may be eii« 
plained by aaying that the cinnabar dissolved in the vinegar 
to give an acetate of mercury, the copper meting with this 
acetate to give copper aceute and free mercury. Dioscoridea* 
obtained it from cinnabar by the aid of iron, using a distillation 
process. The iron reacted with the mercuric sulphide to give 
iron sulphide and free mercury. 

IaoN« 

Into the long and confuaed controversy on tbe provenance and 
early use of iron it is unoe cess ary to enter here. Probably, if 
not certainly, the earliest appearance of Iron as a metsl was in 
the mountainous region beWeen the Caspian and Black Seas, 
inhabltedbyvarious tribes such as the Chalybes* sndMoesynoeci, 
of whom we have already spoken. Fr^ thence tbe Lron>srmed, 
conquering Assyrians obtained their weapons, ss did also the 
Hittites. Farther west on tbe ^pes of Mount Ida the Dsctyli 
made iron at an early date, which led Strabo to make the some* 

> F«r further eo sue BliMcnner. ir. 96. <93. It mar be 

AOled that « sort of brau meek of espoer wicb an eUa; of i’35-S*j« pereent 
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what incautious remark that a][ ve agreed that iron was first 
worked by the Dactyli on Mount Ida,^ bur later, a trifle inconais- 
tently, be says that iron and bronae were first worked at Rhodes. 

It is not improbable that the Homeric Greeks got their iron, 
and that was little enough, from these same Dactyli, although 
we are puzzled by that mysterious cargo of Iron that Mentes 
took from Taphos to Cyprus. There is no iron in Taphoa, and 
if we are ro uke the story at all seriously we must suppose It 
came in trade, possibly down the Adriatic from Centra] Europe, 
but that is wildly conjectural.* Sir Flinders Petrie advances 
the view that iron, except as a precious curiosity, was not used 
until the ninth century B.c.* However that may be, it is certain 
that the Phoenicians did not bring any iron with them when 
trading with the Greeki, or presumably we should have heard 
of it among their cargoes, On the other hand, we know the 
Greeks gave iron to the Phoeniciins in exchange for wine, and 
it is perfectly possible to suppose that this iron had been taken 
from the Dactyli.* There were large iron«ore deposits both in 
Cyprus and Crete, but there are no early objects of that metal 
found, or rather only such small ones as nails; larger objects 
such ss swords ire of the Hsllstsct type, undoubtedly not the 
product of Minoan workmen. 

Iron in the Homeric age was very valuable; at the funeral 
games of Patroclus the prize offered for **putting the shot" 
wu the shoe itself, a great mass of rough>casc iron so valuable 
that Achilles says it will Issc him for making iron implements 
for five years.* There is only one reference in all Homer to an 
iron weapon—the mace of Ardthous,* but the arrow with 
which Pandarus wounded Menelaus bad an iron head.^ That 
the weapons of Odysseus which Telemichus hid from the 

' 1, j, (c. 473); •••« xi''. *. 7 (c 654); Diod. », 4. 

* R*d^ii7, Aft e/ Grttct, i, ix. For Um Merit«» ilory cf. Od~ 1,184; 
BSnrd, Pkimewu tt r 0 ^tr 4 t, i, 16©; F. B. Jcvoni, “Itoo in Hofn«”, 
yjf S. |B9», p. 25, Sermour, Ltfi ia theBomerK p. 77, jdeniiiiM Ichtca 

Leucu, v \6 »Mqge*U tb«t th« bone of the TephluM wm on the iiUnd 
of Kalxma off the coeet of Aceroime, where iron ore hae been found. 

* Very doubtful: ef. Heiehtiheim, Schiwll£r't Jej (X9j»-j), p. 17*. 
2 d. in Gnomon, vii (1931), p. 588; G. A. Weinwrisht, “Iron in E^ypt*', 
y.S,A. xviii (1933), p. 3; Seymour, Life m the Homme Aie. p. 399. 

* Jt. vii, 47^; ef. B^rsxd, PhMdem er l'Odyst*e, p. 339. 

' /f. xxiii, 8a6, or perhapj rneteorie iron. 

* /t. vii, 141. • TLiv, laj. 
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suitor) were mede of iron or steel is hard to credit, and the 
reference to '*iron that draws a mao ” would apprar to be a late 
interpolation.' M. Clots remarks that In the first half of the 
309 cases of the use of bronze are mentioned as against 
16 of iron, whereas in (be second half sod in the whole of the 
Odyssey iht corresponding figures are 109 and 32. “But we must 
not draw from this the matbematietl deduction that st the begin* 
ning of the Homeric Age bronze was used 19 times more than 
iron and at the end the period 3 or 4 times, for poetic tisdi* 
tion always favoured bronze. But we see in what direction and to 
what, extent the relative position of the two metals altered/’* 

Turning now to historic times, we find Greece plentifully 
supplied with iron ore. The report of the modern Department 
of Mines at Athens shows that it is now being worked at 
Laurium; at St EUase on the Maleian pronsontory near the 
ancient Epidelium; at Larymni In Locris; at Acalanti also in 
LocHf, which may possibly be identified with Elate) a, and on 
the islands of Seriphos, Cythnos and Crete. 

In Ancient Greece there is some uncertaincy at to the tctual 
working of iron deposits. The Liurium district Is very rich in 
iron ore, but we have tto meotion of its exploitation. It is hard 
to suppose that the Athenians were wholly indifferent to it, as a 
plentiful supply of iron was obviously a oecessiry to them; but, 
as Bluenmer remarks, the immense quantity of iron ore found 
there to*day certainly suggests neglect.* It Is very probable that 
this neglect was due to the faultiness of their methods of ex¬ 
traction, which (eft a good deal of iron in the slag, but could not 
get rid of the phosphorus. So long as they hsd sccesa to 
magnetite or haematite deposits with a high percentage of pure 
iron, they would hardly want to work the inferior ores. Probably 
the more valuable silver occupied their attention, and it waa 
easier to import their iron. In I aronii, as already mentioned, 
there was a famous mine on the Maleian promontory, which was 
worked by the Spartans.* Strabo speab of iron deposits in* 

‘ Od. xvj, >94. * Ajtcitni Grmu «l RV*. p. 45 > 

* T 4 ctmoi«ti*, iv. 96; cf. uko ArduUoo, Z«r mm rff Ldmam. p. 36. 

* Mr Tuo, HtiUmnk CMKtutim, p, im, i» hardSp eofreei whn be uys 

the depeiin were worked out io HdkoiMk timee, Theee ere Uixe QueMtciM 
there aow which ere betof wo^ed We map euppoee that the d eg e a ere- 

tioft of the rimee hed owite for neflccc. CL Btuemner, T^htoiogia, iv, 74. 
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Euboea ''in the Lelantine pJain above the city of ChaJcis which 
contained copper and iron together^ a thing not reported aa 
occurrir^ eUewhere, but now both metals have given out”.' This 
ia probably aa mythical as the supposed occurrence of copper 
in thia district. Iron was plentiful in the islands* e.g. in Andros* 
Ceos, Cythnos, Melos* Siphnos* Scyros, Syra and Gyaros.^ 

If Greece obtained iron from Spain, which is very doubtful, 
it must have been at a late date. Strabo mentions extensive 
workings of the ore in Turdetania and Iberia.^ There were also 
iron quarries in Macedonia. Nor have we any evidence of 
imports into Greece from AethaJia (Elba). Strabo aays: “The 
iron [from Elba] cannot be brought into complete ct^escence 
by heating in the furnaces of the island, but it is brought over 
immediately from the mines to the mainland.”* Diodorus 
supplements this by describing how the people of Elba broke 
up the masses of rock, burning and smelting the pieces and 
dividing the resultant masses into lumps of convenient sise. 
like large sponges, to sell to merchants for conveyance to the 
mainland.^ There doubtless it was resmelted and reduced by 
hammering to wrought iron.* Aristotle speaks of Iron mines in 
Sicily, and recounts the story of the successful “corner” in iron 
by a resourceful Sicilian who gained a profit of 200 per cent, 
but found his activities stopped by Dionysius, who did not care 
for anyone else competing with him.^ 

Coal* 

Greece is by no means destitute of coal, but it is a low>quality 
lignite. At the present time it is mined at Couml in Euboea in 
fairly large quantities, and in several other places, such as 
Oropus arid Aliveri.* The only references we have to coal in the 

* Stnbo, z, 1, s (c. 447). But not coninwnt with hu fcarcfneni about 
Ajidon. 

* ArdaiJloii, Lda mints de Losmoa; cn. in D-S~ 

* in,a. 8 {e.i 46 )jUj. 4 . 6 <c. 159), 

* V, a, 6 (e. 1 * 3 ), 

* V, 13. Cf. titoAxitt.dtMv, Am»c, 837 8; Bluomoer, Tetknolttfk, iv, 64. 

* For further oa iron working cf, p. 204. 

' Ari*t. Pot. i*S 9 A, 

' Art. “ Kohle" by L^nkrantz m P.IF. 

* About 130.900 metric too* according M reports of the Depirffnent of 
Mines at Athens. 
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ancient writers are first, in the fraga^t ‘*On Stones’* by 
Theophrastus, who says it was found in liguria and Elis. 

Some of the more brittle stones become as it were charcoal 
when put into the fire, and will continue to bum for a long time. 
Of this kind are those found in the neighbourhood of Binai.^ 
These are found in mines and are also washed down by the 
streams. They will take fire on throwing charcoal on them, and 
continue to bum as long as anyone blows on them, but afcer> 
wards they will deaden and may later be made to bum again. 
They are therefore of long contiouince, but their smell is 
troublesome and disagreeable. Them is also a stone called 
Spinas, which, when cut in pieces and thrown together in a heap 
exposed to the sun, bums and does so the more when it is 
moistened or sprinkled with water.*'* The reference here is 
possibly to pyritic shale. A little later Theophrastus says: 

In the promontory called Erineas there ia a great quantity of 
stone like that found at Binai, which when burned emits a 
bituminous smell and leaves matter resembling calcined earth. 
These stones ire called coals (oUkroAer), and are broken for 
use; they are earthy, but kindle and bum like charcoal. These 
are found in Liguria, where also is amber, and in Elis on the 
way to Olympia over the mountaina, and are used by black¬ 
smiths."* It is noteworthy that the coal mine spoken of here 
as found near Olympia is worked at the present time. It is 1 
poor bituminous sort, containing pyrice which produces un¬ 
pleasant sulphur fumes. There is also t reference in Pliny to 
red hoc stones, used by tbe Gauls to smelt copper, which 
may conceivably refer to coal.* 


* BifMi is ua>deari6«d, but probsblr in Mscsdook, presucublr Uonsd 
out by the Ccitk mvMMftf. Herodotus (iv, iss) ssys ibst tbe esphelt 
fouod It Zecynthui wss beRer cbea the Pienm. If he refers to the Binei 
wroritiAgi here tbe identifiesoon with Pi eri s ia Mscedortii leemi felrly 
cerwjB, 

s ^ ii.: ft-i 3; cf. Ariel, dr Mw. Atuc. 8}} a. 841 a. niay. xuvi, 
141; ef. Bsd^e note, ii, *58; if. ebo Aid, axm, 94. lad Beiley’s oote, i, 
SOS. There seems to be 00 expknetioa of dns wfaetever, end the referoice 
ia Aiivtotle only mikes the eoafueioo wme. There a do stone tbit bums 
wheo mo^teaed with weter ead Cher* lams do r e ia a to tbiftk ihit quiek' 
is suggested hoe. 

* lU Lap, ii, 16. 

* Item, so (96). Beiley, U, iM. reieco tbe powitolity of coel being 
indicatid here. 
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Salt* 

Greece has no deposits of rock salt, and domestic supply waa 
derived wholly from evaporation from brine springs or sea 
water. In Actlca there were such brine springs opposite Gephyra 
on the other side of the Cephisus, and salt works on the sea* 
shore.* A plentiful supply could always be procured from 
Megara; that city apparently specialising in it.* Pliny says that 
Megariansalt was of excellent (Quality, and that salt was also made 
on the coasts of Euboea and Crete. There were great quantities 
at the mouth of the Borysthenes or Dnieper.* As the inland 
ThracianSi with the exception of the Dacians, had no salt, 
they were obliged to buy it from the Greeks, and on the lower 
Strymon this trade was in the hands of the Athenians, who re¬ 
ceived in exchange slaves. We are told thst s cheap Thracian 
was called a “salt-slave" {Halonttos).^ The Greek colonies on 
the shores of the Aegean and the Euxine used to dry salt from 
the waters of the lagoons in Mesembria, Anchialus and Aenui, 
and then take it inland to sell,* “among such men as know not 
(he sea, neither eat meat savoured with salt".'' The regular price 
seems to have been one-seventh that of the same weight of 
wheat, and Plutarch says that during the siege of Athens by 
Demetrius a medimnus of salt sold for 40 drs.* There is an 
obacure reference in Aristophanes to a decree of the people of 
Athens, which would suggest that measures had been taken 
against a monopoly of the product and an undue rise in price; 
but of this nothing is known.* 

' Arr. in PW. by Bluenoer; "StJ** in U.S. by BMnier: Pliny, 

££.N. xsud, 73. 

• BoKkh, SteaUhtu^ltvni, i, t26. Cf. art. p. S077. Export of uk. 

preium«biy from Anicx, to Bysaatium, UMOph. Char, nt <4* 

' Aristopb. Aeharn. 5x1, 7^. . 

* H«r, iv, 53; Dio C^iys. »drrl, 437 M S5. 

♦ Kmrow, C.AM. viii, 54a, 

* Dm^inui, 3 . 


* Zenob. li, i». 
^ Od, ti, t 9 }. 

* Etcirt~ 814 . 
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LABOUR* 

Tub CiTtsBN 

W E hive Already in our ioeroductory chipter dtecuMed 
tx suffideoc leogtb the actinide of the Greeks towards 
labour, and it is needless to say anything more on the 
subject. The citizen worked in every prof^on and trade; the 
Metic certainly bad no monopoly, nor, as we *h*ll see later, did 
the slave by any means displace the free labourer, at least in the 
more skilled trades. 

It would be no difficult task to give s lengthy list of citizens, 
whose names we know, who were engsged in every conceivable 
trade and profession. To give but s few smong the 

more well-to-do we know of Aoytua, Clesinetus and his son 
Cleon, who were prosperous tannen; Hyperbolus, who made 
lamps; Cyrebus, who had made a fortune is a miller and baker; 
Cephalus, who nude earthenware;* Eucritca the tow and oakum 
merchant; DiitrepheSi wbomade baskets; Demeu and Menon, 
who were targe manufacturers of men's garmcats; Leociates, 
Euphemus and Sopbilus the father of Sophocles, «dio were 
ironfbunders; Tbeodorua, father of Isocrates, a flute-maker; 
Cleophon, a tyre-maker; the father of Demosthenes, who made 
shielda and bedsteads; LycidiB, father of the orator Pytheaa, 
who was a baker; Panuneses, the goldsmith, who made a crown 
for Demosthenes when be was Chor^us. The list might easily 
be extended to score* of others of whom we hear from one source 
or another, all of whom were subeUntial citizens, some of them 
rich, others comfortably off. Some very Urge fortunes were 

’ GeoenJ refocDCw: ttuemaer, CmmUifhf 4m Gnttkm k. 

Ffimmn. ». Tiiammltitit dm Giwmlf u, XdwU hm Grimhat u. 

R SmmK old. but still iadiapoBvblc—<be fiat vohifDe of TtJmolofit >*si 
reviled end much enkifed in 1912; Guarmud, Lm Mem d’tEunr# InduitrieUe 
dem I'Amaetme Grim, mp. iv; F teftCO CW , L’lwAatrie dmu te Grim Awimm*^ 
i, cepe. VI, niii ert. ‘*lfiduesie u. HaaM** n P.IF.; F. Hekbelbeun. ia 
StkmeOrr'i 2 vu (1933), pp. 3 oZff.; Frahbersnx, Dt epud 

vetma Grarcot ceedifhet, cep. cL 

* Pleta, Rip. 431 D, «pee>i ctf mmy riefa potten. 
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made by citizens, as, for instance, Nidas who owned slaves in 
the mines, Epicratcs and Diphilus rich mine^owners, Philippua 
and Nausiclee. Among the petty contractors who underrooh 
small building jobs, we hear <k many citizens, Diitrephes, 
Apollophanes, Solon, Heracleidea, Phaiacros, Timomachua, 
Tele^, Euthydemus and Cteaon, aa well as many who under' 
took small jobs at stonemasonry and carpentering. Such names 
are known to us through various chance references; obviously 
they must have formed but a very small fraction of a great 
multirude of citizen workers. 

It remains to be seen how the Athenian citizen fared In 
competition with the Metic. From such records ss we hsve we 
are led to suppose not very weU. We have the accounts of the 
building of the Erechtheum in 409-408 * and we 6nd that out 
of seventy«one contractors snd Isbourera there are only twenty 
Athenian citizena; among fourteen carpenters they number five; 
among forty stonecutters there are ten citizens; among fourteen 
labourers and two sawyers there are none; out of eight sculptors’ 
roughing aasistsnta there sre three; of ten carvers of decorations 
one is an Athenian; neither goldsmith nor painter is a dtizen. 
In shaping beams, at so much a foot, there are three citizens and 
two Metica. The former do not seem to have exerted themselvea 
particularly, since they do 9, 47 snd 6S ft. respectively, and earn 
31 drs. between them. The two Metics do 84 and 180 ft. re¬ 
spectively and earn 66 drs. between them. Towards the end of 
the next century we have the building accounts of Eleusis in 
309-32$,* from which we can easily see that the number of 
citizens at work has fallen proportionately in the last So years. 
Out of ninety-four profeasionds only twenty«one are citizens; 
the percentage of citizens among the freemen engaged has 
dropped from thirty-aix in 408 to twenty-seven in 329. Among 
twenty-seven contractors there are nine citizens; among forty- 
one merchants, eleven citizens. At this time the only superiority 
citizens hsve in industry is in chat of pig-breeding, and the 
transport of lime and brickmaking, and this was due solely to 
the exclusive right of owning land. In all other branches of 
trade and industry they are in a striking miuority. There are no 

> /.(?. i*, 374; cf. 378 - 3 . 
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citizen metal worfcen; do carpenttfs aod joizien; hardly a 
stonemaaon, and tbe Metic importers of timber from Macedonia 
have almost driven them out of the lumber trade. 

What concluaton, therefore, are we to come to with regard to 
the ecmtomic status of the citiaeni Aa we have seen, not all the 
free citisens could live a life of cultured idlerteas; many of them, 
we may surmise the majority, had to work and wo^ very hard, 
under conditions that were the reverse of favourable. B^een 
the competition of the energetic Metic, who had no scrupise 
about his social position whatever, and the slave who bad to 
work, the poorer clan of dozen came off badly.^ Liable for war 
service in army or fleet, an interruption to hia work which he 
probably rather welcomed, and often called upon co do hia duty 
in the courts, the dozen had many distractions, and for these 
the state must pay. If the state inriated upon its dtizens taking 
an active part in government, it waa obliged to compenaate them 
for the time thus withdrawn from earning their living. It is 
hardly too much to conceive of the dtizenry of Athens as forming 
a gigantic civil service, more espedally in the time of the Delian 
Confederacy when all lawsuits had to come to the Atheruan 
courts, end therefore payaeots for attendance in the Assembly 
and for jury duty were something more than poor relief oc> 
casioned by failure to compete successfully in industry with 
more energetic rivals. The dtizeo was an aiistocrtt who dis¬ 
liked manual labour; lounging in the market-place and goaaip- 
ing, or occupying himself wi^ the endleoe political intriguee 
of the state wu much more to his taste, if be coiUd afford it 
Such pleasant ways of passing their days were much more to 
the taste of the dtizens who only took to hard manual labour 
when they were utterly destitute,* and Euxitheus, who is trying 
to establish his Athenian dtizenahip, says: “Poverty compels free¬ 
men to do many mean and servile acta for which they deserve 
rather to be piti^ than to be utterly ruined. I am told that many 
women of civic origin have become nurses tod wooldressers and 
vintagers owing to the misfortunes that overtoil the state; and 
many have since been raised from poverty to weahh/'* 

' But cf. Cuirwi, Mom p. *73, wiw bold* chat the evideace 

too nie*sT« for w to dnw y o eiCi v e eoeetpeioof therefnm. 

* Ineiis, V, 39. * Don. r B i dnA , 45. 
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Agriculture alone remained the sole preserve of the citizen, 
and unless he had capital to aink in his farmland the cultivation 
of oliveSt vines and iiga demanded capital—he was at a severe 
disadvantage in the face of importation of foreign grain, and 
the competition of Boeotian vegetable growera in the market 
at Athens. 

Laboub in Construction Industry 
Of labour in the construction industry we have fuller details 
than almost any other, because we have records of public 
expenditure and accounts of sums paid to workmen and con* 
tractors. Plutarch in speaking of the magniiicenc public buildings 
erected by Pericles aaya; ‘'The materials were stone, bronze, 
ivory, gold, ebony, cypress wood; and the arcs'and trades chat 
wrought and fashioned them were smiths and carpenters, 
moulders, founders and braaiers, stone-cutters, dyers, gold¬ 
smiths, ivory-worken, painters, embroiderers, turners; those 
again that conveyed them to the town for use, merchants, 
mariners and ship-masters by sea, and by land Cartwrights, 
cstcle-breeders, waggoners, rope-makers, dax-workers, shoe¬ 
makers and leather-dressers, road-makers and miners. And 
every trade in the same nature, u a captain in an army has his 
particular company of soldiers under him, had its own hired 
company of journeymen and labourers belonging to it, banded 
together as in trrsy, to be as it were the instrument and body 
for the performance of the service. Thus, to sum up in a word, 
the occasions and services 0/ these public works distributed 
plenty through every age and condition/'^ 

In an account for roofing a temple in Athens we have a 
sawyer, a painter, and workmen who fixed carved wooden 
blocks on the top, which had been prepared by other workers.* 
In an inscription dealing with the building of the Erechtheum 
there are recorded the names of stone-cutters who fluted the 
columns; marble workers who carved the rosettes on the ceiling 
from patterns modelled jn wax; painters in encaustic; gilders; 
sawyers; carpenters who build the roof and put up and take 
down the 5caft)lding.* In 279 we have the building of the 

^ PtrieUs, ail, 0. 

■ Cuinud, Mcrn J'Sttvre, p. /.(?. i*, 393 . 

* I.G. i‘, 37a-4- 
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tempU of ApoUo u Delos, when tbe mason Nicoo lereiled the 
top course of the wall to receipt tbe roof, and the carpenter 
Dinocrates who Uld on the wooden wall-plate to support the 
joists.^ When tbe doors of the Propylaeum were broken by the 
collapse of a pillar, they were repaired by a carpenter and the 
pillar repaired by a mason with ^e aid of a crane or windlass, 
which was brou^t to the place, set up and then taken down by 
other workmen.^ Inscriptions from Epidauroe record the various 
workmen engaged in tbe building of temples during the fourth 
century s.c., such as stonemasons, roughers, finishers, joiners* 
caxpencers, decorators, tikrs, roofers, gilders, goldsmiths and 
sculptors.* Generally tbe vrorkmen are confined to their own 
job, but sometimes we find tbe same man doing several. It is 
not clear wbetber these were contractors who undertook to 
supply labour for the difitf eni jobs or whether they were the 
same workmen. For instance, in tbe same job at Epldauros. we 
have Aristaeus who give a door a coat of pitch, laid tiles on the 
roof and built a small shed; Sotaerus. who supplied nails, dm, 
lotus and box wood; Lykioe, who supplied pine and worked as 
a stone-cutter; Euterpidas a stonemaaoo, who also sawed the 
wooden joists. 

At Athens we have several inscriptions detailing tbe pajmtttu 
made to variotis workmen.* In making tbe doors Caiion is paid 
23 drs. for sawing three pieces of wood from Macedonia for tbe 
door aiUi, and two pieces for the doon themselves. Dionysios, 
a Medc living in Eleusis, makes the doors for 65 drs.; 190 naila 
cost an obol a piece; the door posts are bought from Syros, a 
merchant, for ^ drs., 3 obols; two pivots on which the cedar- 
wood doors of the treasury turn arc supplied by Pamphilos, 
who lives at tbe Firaeue; cedar for the doors is supplied by 
Stmmifls for zio drs. Dressed planks for the doors and the plat¬ 
form of tbe treasury cost 512 drs.; five joists are bought from 
Phormio of the Piraeus for 130 drs.; seven joists of elm wood 
cost 98 drs., and so 00 through the whole list of accounts. 
Sawyers are paid 3 obols a day; bricUayen 17 drs. for laying 
1000 bricks, each a foot snd a half long, which have cost 36 drs. 

* I.G. ri, a. A, ^ 

* 2 ,G> i*, io*-ao. 

* J,G> i?, * 1 *® 1665-25, pestm. 
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per tkouaand, or with mortar 40 dra. Transport for the same 
number coat 25 dra. Masons received i dr. and an obo[ for each 
ilagstone cut; transport of each stone cost r dr. 3 obols; laying 
I dr. Throughout all the many accounts relative to public 
works on a la^e scale, it is to be particularly noted that in most 
cases the payments are small and the contractors in a small way 
of business, who each do their part with perhaps the help of a 
few free workers or a few slaves, while the materials are bought 
in amall quantitiea wherever they can be picked up. As M. 
Francotte remarks: **One would imagine that a small building 
were being put up in a village with only local labour to help."^ 
Possibly, however, there were a few contractors in a large way, 
if we are to accept Plutarch’s statement that Callicrates and 
Icdnus contracted together to build the entire Parthenon. 
Coroebus began the temple at Eleusia and after hii death it was 
finished by Metagenes, Xenocles roofed the temple of Csitor 
and Pollux and the same CsHicrates built the tong walls, which 
must have been an enormous undertaking.* 

Throughout these accounts one finds the same names of 
contractors doing different jobs; a carpenter also lays tiles; a 
stonemason lays bricks and so on. From this arises the question 
as CO how far the division of labour had really gone in Ancient 
Greece, and to chat no definite answer can be given. M. Guiraud 
remarks that while we know that division existed, we are in 
almost complete ignorance as to its more minute details.’ For 
instance, we know that in the workshop of the father of Demos* 
thenes some of the slaves were occupied entirely in making 
beds; but we are not told whether each had his appointed task 
or whether each workman made the entire article. In our chapter 
on Industry we give examples of different tasks performed in 
various trades, but these do not constitute more than a very 
simple form of division of labour. We have no evidence to show 
that large-scale production was aimed at by a division of opera¬ 
tions such as is familiar in the modem factory; actually the 
“factory" was really non-existent, although fairly large work- 

* L‘Iniut*ri€, £i. 90; cf, Guiraud, Main J'/Smrt, p. 80. 

' Plut. PtricUt, 13; cf. dn Her. v, 63, (be Alcmwoiudee buildifis the 
tecaple at Delphi. 

' AtdOi d‘(Evt;n. p. 64. 
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ahops employiAg some scores of workers, in nearly all cases 
slaves, were foimd. 


Wacbs^ 

Towards the close of the fifUs century the daily general wage of 
workmen, whether skilled or utislrilled no apparent distiACtioQ 
was made between them, was i dr. while assistants got 3 obols. 
Agricultural labourera received 4 obols in cash and their food, 
which was reckoned at 2 obc^s. In the fourth century wages 
rose, and in 395-391 a foreman of a gang of bricklayers got 
a drs.. and two lads received i or i}. M Delphi, in the middle 
of the century, plaateren got from 1 to 2| in. At Eleusia in 
3a9-'32S, labourers received sawyers a, bricklayers, car¬ 
penters and plasterers * 

In any calculation with regard to a living wage*', however, 
the problem is always hopelessly complicated by the factor of 
unemployment. It is always fst^ly easy to laaume that vmrk is 
continuous and to draw cooduaions that are, u every statistician 
of labour conditions knows only too well, not onty erroneous 
but highly deceptive. There srere in Attica about sixty holidays 
a year;* narunUly there was 00 regular weekly rest on Sunday, 
and so we may reckon that in ancient times the number of 
possible full working days was approximately the same as to-day. 
From such figures as we have, it ia very evident that, even with 
legal holidays, work was far from continuous. At Eleuais* we 
have figures with regard to marble workera employed in fluting 
columns. Three gangs, in which catisens are employed, work 
over a period of 36-37 daya, and never do more than 22-23 dra. 
worth of work per man. Three other gangs of slaves do work 

^ GtoO. MUonfft. aSaff. i. s>( Pnocom, L’/nAatrit, u. vl; 

Guinud, Main d’CEavn, tBafl. Sciiw«fan, Cahaitt L^naahhrr^ n 
Atkan. flfmn. Mus. baux pp. 170II; Buaoli, Ofiack. Staauk. i, p. »o (. 

* 7^0 quwUon » WT otwoue for kcS of $ufB«MOt evidoAce. It !• hard 

to believ* chat tba n¥m worfc«n did oor rtcciva • hifher wigc. Cf. 

/.G. j*. 374, whero tha of varioui labourer* are recorded. ThoM are 

probabtv all unskilled; w« have 00 recorda of tbe paymante co other* of a 
hisber cleaa. 

* 2 .G. ii*, i6?a. 

* Xea. Geer. t(f AtJwu. iii, a. 8, r^nadB that tbeee wer e more then in 
other atetea of Greece; cf. tleo Rato. AkA. a, i». Strabo, vi. 3.4 (e. 280), 
toy that in Tareocwn the boUdar* oumuoibered tbe wo^ioa dava. 

* l.G. ii*. 1658, 1659, 166a, 16^. <679, (873. 
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worth 27, 35 and 38 dr$. during the same time. It is hard to 
suppose that the slaves were better workmen than the drisens; 
we must rather conclude that the citisens were either laid off 
or stopped work voluntarily, which affords a rather striking 
instance of the competition of slave with free labour. Gradually 
piece wotk displaced day work.* At Eleusis the labour of 
moulding bricks feet square was paid at the rate of 36 drs. 
per 1000, the wor^r to hnd the clay. Laying bricks cost from 
la to 15 drs. per looo in 395''39i; the price had risen to 17 in 
3 ^ 3 ^- 

Thb Cost of Living* 

The notoriously difficult question of cost of living and wbic 
constitutes a living wage'’ is hardly less obscure in Ancient 
Greece than it is to-day. But in view of the simple character 
of existence^ the absence of luxuries and cheapness of articles 
of dflthing, it is not impossible to arrive at s probable approxi* 
maiion. The Greek labourer ste little or no meat, except when 
he got a share from the public sacrifices; his principal articles 
of diet were grain, wheat or barley, fruit or vegetables, and very 
weak wine diluted with water. Barley was reckoned as only half 
as nourishing ss wheat, and therefore the regular army ration 
of a Spartan soldier was fixed at i choinix (a^ouC a pints) of 
wheat, or a choinices of barley per diem,* This, it must be 
noted, was considered a highly liberal allowance, fit for soldiers 
on campaign, * and half that amount was considered aufficient 
for his Helot servant. But doubtless the litter made up the 
deficiency when possible by stealing. One choinix of wheat a 
day would give a yearly consumption of about 7^ med. a year,* 
At the end of the fifth century when wheat sold for 3 drs. per 
med., a full allowance would therefore coat a workman about 
22 j drs. If a married man earned b drachma a day and worked 

* In Cieeetti'a view b«c«uM the worker* wanted to tike their oero time 
at their job*. II Tremonio de/Ie SchkcvitU (i^). p. < 34 - 

' Butolt, Grirck. Steatth. j, p, (95ff. 

* JardS, diacunea the point fullr. pp. laSff. AppexeDtIy it tha 

and of the first century A.n. iha ratio had risaa to 3: x; d, vi. Daily 
ration of one choinix, cf. Her. vii, 287; Diog. X«en. vui, rS; Tbuc. jr, x6, 
vu, 87. Cf. also Buioh, Grittk. Stcaisk, i, aoa. Bgiolt diicuaaei the eompeti- 
tioQ of slave with free labour, i, 195, 

* Porty^ei^ht eboinices to the medimnus. 
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300 days, and had two chUdteQ beside* his wife, allowing three 
full ndona 0/ breadstuff for the fburi the frnily would spend 
about 6B dn. a year on that item of thw bud^, What then 
was spent on other foods? At that point we are entirely at fault, 
and our estunates of cost of living become merely conjectures, 
of which there have been many. M. Glotz reckons iBo drs. for 
food, 50 for clothing, 36 for rent and 14 for sundries.' Boeckh 
puts it at 396 drs. In the time of Socmes, for a year of 360 days, 
and at 4S6 in the time of Demosthenes.* M. Mauri puts it at a 
slightly higher figure, 400 and 525 drs.* M. Guiraud remarks 
that these are t^ulte arbitrary estimates, snd sppeslt to surer 
evidence in the Waspt of Aiistopbanea, written in 422. There we 
find a labourer married and with one child able to feed himself 
and family on 3 obols a day or 177 drs. a year of 354 days.* If 
we add 45 dra. for clothing, 36 for rent, as Boeckh and Mauri 
agree, and 14 for sundries, we arrive at 272 dn. a year which 
would allow a workman to live, provided that unemployment 
did not cut his earnings down conaldersbly.* Possibly the wife 
may have contributed to the family income by ipinning and 
weaving: we do not bear of ebarwotnen, but perhaps they did 
exist. We cannot wonder that amall ^unilies were the rule; 
end the instant distress and oecesnty for public relief whenever 
the cost of imported grain rose become entirely understandable. 
The margin between existence end starvation wit a very narrow 
one. 

In the fourth century when gnin rose to % dn. the medimnus 
and frequently higher, the cost of food for a family of four must 
have risen to nearly 300 drs. It does not appear, however, that 
other expenses bad risen lo any extent, and a workman could 
support his hunily on 450 drt. a year, if be earned 1^ a day. 
The skilled worker was probably aa well off as before, but the 
unskilled, who still only earned one. was in a bad way. In con* 
elusion it is interesting to note that Lysias in his spe^ against 
DiogeitoQ reckons 1000 drs. a year sufficient to support com¬ 
fortably three orpharw, an attendant and a maid, and Demos- 

> Ancimrt Or«tct «l Work, p. s86. * SlooribwAttlntnf, i. p. i 4 < ff- 

* r eitta^m iMoro^ri Auim, p. * Voip. 300-1. 

' Mdff (TtEwre, po. C91-3. BusolC, Orirdu Staaitk. p. 003. pua Che 
ouniinvai st 360 dn. 
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thenes reckons about (he same amount in his own case when 
prosecuting his guardians for embezzIemeiK of his patrimony. 
These cases are, of course, for the wealthy; but the ratio between 
the incomes of the rich and those of the labouring classes la 
obviously a reasonable one,^ 

WOMBN’S LABOUn’ 

Women worked in Greece, u they have in every time and place. 
We are even tempted to think that often they worked harder 
than the men, but that would hardly be true. Everybody, 
except the fortunate rich, worked hard; they had to, and women 
entered fully into the economic life of the community. Nor 
must we think of women as being invariably shut up in their 
houses; such was the lot of the well-to-do. They were every¬ 
where, doing everything but the tasks that were impossible for 
them, as innumerable allusions in literature attest. 

As shown in our chapter on Industry, the occupation above 
all others pursued by women was the making of clothing for 
themselves and their families. Spinning and weaving were their 
speculicy, and in it their skill wu superior to that of men.* 
Not only did they make the clothes for the family but sold their 
cloth. Xenophon in his MmoraUHa * has a most edifying story 
in which Socrates advises Aristarchus, who has been ruined by 
the war, to set the fourteen female relations who have fled to 
him for protection to spinning and weaving, and so relieve the 
distress of the sorely tried man and bring in money to keep 
them all going. Aristarchus follows his advice with the happiest 
results. “The necessary means were accordingly provided; 
wool was bought, and tht women rook their dinners as they 
continued at work and supped when they had finished their 
tasks. They became cheerful instead of gloomy of countenance 
and, instead of regarding each other with dislike, met the looks 

* Lyvbi, ZHflf. 38; DeiQ. in i, 36. 

* P. L* tratai/ 4t {aftnant dans la Oritt AKititm. 

* Pliro, Aleik, i, 136 teSi; Xca. Mfm. iii, 9, m ; Aetchinu, m 

Timarch. 97 (flO'WOfkeM); Arictoph. Jiarvu, 1346. Out of fifry-aix women 
divM m«num/ned, forty were w^*woHien, thne geners) arore keeper*, 
two eeseme sdlen, otit vegetable eeller, oae honey leller, one sicher-pieyer, 
one Qurae, end cb( dmeetke; /,G. u*, 

* Mfnt, ii, 7. 
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of one another vith pkaaure. Tbej' loved Aristarcbue as their 
procectOFf and he loved them as being of use to him.** 

FttHing the doth, as bong beyond their physics] strength, 
was probably, at least in the abscDCe of evidence to the contrary, 
not an occupation followed by women, although there is no 
reason why they should twM have helped in the less heavy tasks. 
As it was an unpleasant trade, perhaps they refused to assist in 
it; but of that we know nothing. We do know, however, for 
certain that they were helpers in the dyeing industry.^ We have 
a reference in the New Testament to a seller of purple, Lydia of 
Thyatira, and to doders in Cos and Hierap^ other 
sources.* 

How far there were dresamaking esUblishments, fashionable 
wuUtrih'ts, ia difficult to say. We know that there were dress¬ 
makers {akittTia\) \ but it seems more likely they were seam¬ 
stresses who went to work in the houses where they were 
needed.* But no doubt the Hetsirae needed the services of 
experts to provide them with the moat ^ihionable creations, 
which they had no inclination to make for themselves. We do 
know thst women sold ribbons,* and we have one reference to a 
woman named Elephantis who sold ready-made garroents;* we 
do not know if they were of her own making. 

With regard to women sellir^ in the market some uricertainty 
has arisen. Theophrastus speaks of the “w«nen's market",* 
which would seem to designate that quarter where women 
sellers displayed their wares. Bui Pollux* seems to suggest Chat 
it was the place where arddes mostly used by women were sold. 
The point is obscure and has been much discussed; perhaps 
the easiest explanation ia that women sellers naturally clustered 
together and sold articles mostly used by women; although, as 
we shall see, they sold practically everything. For the higher- 
dsas women to go shopping was thought highly improper, 

* Ariaieph. Beeitt. 315; Pell. vii. 169. 

' Act* kvi. 14. But StbdM rec e rt s the weed parpi^npoiO. Cf. the 
Caaait. tfucr. Or«t<. erf rft Asutfwr p^r tim t i f U t, rv, 1071; /udeki). Alur- 
tSmfr egR Elitrap«Ut, No. 156. 

* PUit, Am. Pail. 8; Peg. iv, 1*5; PliCo. 37$ & Cf. Lucua, 
Prompt. 3 <. 

* Dot, n Eobul. 31; Eupolis. ^ Atben. vii, stS A. 

' Din, Syli,* lAje. * OSer. a, 9, 

* X c8. 
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although the Heuine had no compuncdon on that score. ^ The 
rich lady stayed at home; her poorer sisters were busy selling 
their wares in the market, and doubtJeaa enjoying themselves 
in the moving scene. To protect them against slander there was 
a law providii^ penalties for those guilty of'evil speaking of 
respectable women.* Not that they were not fully able to look 
afttf themselves; the unlucky purchaser who incurred their 
wrath was likely to be assailed by a flow of the choicest BiUingS' 
gate”, and women sellera were notorious for their quarrelling 
and clamour.* They also, unfortunately, had a bad name for 
short'weighting and, no doubt, short<hangiog the unwary; 
but they were not unique in this; buying and selling was always 
s battle of wits.* 

Their wares were varied; they sold practically everything. 
We hear of one stall where cream, honey and dried logs were on 
display.* Others sold wine,* and salt, at least so far as two in¬ 
scriptions recording epitaphs seem to indicate.^ They sold 
flour* and bread,* porridge,** Hgi,** vegetables,** honey** and 
sesame.** Pherecrates says that nobody ever heard of a female 
fishmonger, but Aniiphanes alludes to an ickthycpoHs, and there 
does not seem any particular reason why they should not have 
sold fish.** We have one reference to an incense seller,** and they 
certainly dealt in perfumes.*^ They wove garlands** and aold 
them in the market,** and evidently there were women in 
Athens engaged in weaving fishing nets.** Women also kept 

^ Dem. m Nttmam, 6? (but tbs rasdixia is unesruio). 

' Dem. in fuM. 39. 

' Ariitoph. AmM. 857; Piutus, 456; V«$pat, 36; I^mt. 436. 

' Aristoph. Thtm. 3 « 7 ; Phuta, 435. Cf. Plato, Ltm, si. 918 o. 

' Ariitoph. Phtxu*, lias et lehol. 

* Poll, vii, 193; Scbol. Pbitta, 426. Cf. Beistcq, Dkt. Btym. tx- Kapalos. 

* J.O. ii, 3932, til, 1456. ' Dice’. Latft. V, a, 168 {PoU. *i, 37. 

' Aidphron, Bput, iii, 60, : (at Corinth). 

** Aiiitoph. Phttm, 427, «t achol. i^Mt. 562; Lucian, Ltxiph. 34. 

4 >i«ur. 564; Poll, vii, (98. 

TapM, 497; 71mm. 387. ** Poll, vii, 19$. 

Cf. A/Mtoph, Lymi. 457; f.O. u*, 1554,40. 

Athen. xiii, 6120; AatiphiriM, fn|. )$9i ^Va;. Com. Aic («d. 
Kock), ii, 7 $. Cf. Pherecr. 64. 

** J.C. iP, 1576,17. ” Arutoph. Ecdft. 842; ^»lA. P<U. v, 180. 

** Them. 448; Theoph. H P. vi, 81; Aehen. *Ui, 6 o 5 . 

** Them. 4^; Poll, vii, 199, 

* Cf. Ziebarth, ‘*N«uc Verfluchunes^fdn sua Attika etc/’, Seri, Siia. 
Ber. {1934), p. j. 
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general scalU where they sold a variety of {pantopoUa, 

gtlgopoHry 

Genenlly women did not work in the fields; Ischomachus 
wisely observes that nature had dot them for such 

tasks.* But they were certainly busy at harvest time lending a 
hand.* They helped in the reaping,* stacking the cut grain into 
abeavee* and, like Ruth, were gleaners {kaiarutridis).^ They 
also helped in weeding, as they do to>day.^ There is some alight 
uncertainty as to what their work in the vineyards was, but 
there seems nothing improbable in supposing that they were 
busy during the harvest of the grapes.* The preparation of food 
was generally a domestic occupation, but as already noted 
cooked dishes were sold in the market; bread was certainly sold 
there.* Women cooks were held superic^ 10 men, at least by 
Socrates.^ Bui the most famous were cbe^, some of whose 
names are recorded in our chapter on Industry. There is only 
one reference to a female shoemaker.^’ As not^ in the chapter 
on Industry there is one picture 00 a vase representing a potter’s 
workshop where a woman is sitting painting a vase. Homer 
tells US of wocnen workers in ivory in Caria,** and we hear of at 
least one woman who helped ber husband in gilding helmets.” 
Women were innkeepers, or perhaps barmaids, not a very re¬ 
spectable calling.'^ As was natural, women were engaged as 
nurses.” Spartan nurses were considered auperior; Alcibiadea 
was nurtur^ by one.” They were exclusively employed as 
mid wives Hyginus, a late writer, tells a curious story of one 

^ Poll, vi/, 19$^ Oolseoolii, ^riie odter. Cf. CrttiAU*, £ras. 4S; 

Fntf. Com. An. i, 96. 

' Xen. OoooA. vti. 9t; «f. Aacfa. Sopttm, see. Plato wm shodtoe st tbe 
cuitem of the Thnekne aai ether Borbereue vibes oTcmployiag wemee ie 
ssrieulture— Loom, 805 o. 

» Hes. WI>. 6eej ef. Tlwoa. ro, 80. 

* Poll, vli, 150. * Theocr. oi, 39. 

* Hetych. t.v.-, cS. Anth. P^. at, 89 (d^slassiit). 

* PoU. va, X48. 

* Dem, M S^ul. 4$; tf. Dio Oufs. i, 134 (sbe a); Pliny, xix. 57. 

* Vftp. 938. 

** Plato, Ap. V, 4is C; cf. Athm. iw, 172 s. am. Sis a. 

» /.G. ii*. 1578, s 

** i/. IT, 141. ^ CJjI. Appendix. 69. 

^ Aristoi^. Pamao, 114; P/utia, 406. Diet. SpU. 1251. 

Dero. M £WSu/, 4s; Roto, Pop. a, 373 s, «. 460 O: end meny others. 

Plot. Aidb. t. 

Cf. art. *‘Mcdice'' by Reiiweh la OwS.; Plato. Theaa. 149-se. 
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enterprising iemsle named Agnodice, who disguised herself and 
attended the medical school of Herophllus to the scandal of the 
medical profession*^ and Pliny tells of another innovator named 
Salpe.* Although the profession of nurse and midwife was 
looked upon as a lowly one, yet we lind sepulchral inscriptions 
in their honour; so useful an occupation could not be despised.* 

The Hetairae* as may be suppoaed, were occupied in what 
we may call the entertainment industry as flute>players, dancers, 
acrobats, hrs'eaters and jugglers. We hear of one female 
irumpeceri Aglais, but all we know of her is that she wore a 
wig and had a prodigious appetite/ Although we are not ex* 
preasly told so, we must infer that none of the arts of entertaining 
were followed by respectable women. Flute*plsyer was evi* 
denriy synonymous with htmay and such pictures as we have 
of feasts with musicians present leave little doubt on that score/ 
It was the task of the oitynom at Athens to see that they did not 
get more than a drs. for their services, and if txtore than one 
person was snxious to hsve the same performer at his house, 
they cast lots and gave her to the winner/ It would have been 
unthinlcsble to the Greeka that the dsughtera or wives of re¬ 
spectable citizens should mix ao freely with men. It is needless 
here to expatiate on the laxneas of morals prevalent in Ancient 
Greece; the case against Neaira, attributed to Demoithcnea, 
presents a by no means favourable picture of society in Athens, 
and some of the comedies of Aristophanes are not exactly 
edifying reading. 

lliat the whole status of women was unsatisfactory is clear, 
at Icaac to some of the deeper thinkers/ Socrates was troubled 
00 that score, and in the long discussion on education in the 

* faft. a74. 

' xxviu, 7, 16. and ochen in itnfe book. 9 «iipe*i ramedi«i were 
etxeoae end treeclr eetooiebed Plinr. 

' In honour of Melitle, 2 .G. il, Cf. Corinchiea end Cyiheren 

nureee, y.<?, ii, 309J, 3JI1. PUtohuelottoeayofcbeoceupttionoffiunee^ 
Lcta, viJ, 7S8f. 

* Athen. x, 4 tSA, Ael. Pv, Hi»t. i, s6. 

* The BQteTteifien at the feaet deecribad b? Atbenaeua (iv, 129 o) were 
hardly nepectabk; but that wae is Macedoaia. 

* Ariatc^e, AJt, M> $0. 

* Mr Gootme^a aaeay on ** The Poertion of Women in Atberta" io Ciau. 
PhU, XX (192$), rcpubliehad ia Eu<q» iW Gmk HiiUry and IMeraBtre, p, S9, 
put! Greek thou^C with regard 10 woocq io the belt pouible Ugbt 
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baa aonMthing to ttcj on the training given to girla. He 
arguea for what we may call equal oppominitiea for women aa well, 
as for men, and aeea no reaaon triiy they abould not do anything 
chat men do, with the exception perhapa of active miZicary aervice 
in the field. He is atron^y attracted to the Spartan system of 
education, but coodemna aa barbaroua the practice of the 
Thracians and many other tribea *‘who cooploy their women in 
tilling the ground and minding oxen and aheep and toiling juat 
like aUves". On the other band be has litde liking for the 
cuatom of his own land where ** we huddle all our goods together, 
as the saying goes, within four wiUs, and then hand the dis¬ 
pensing of than to the women, together with the control of the 
shuttles and all kinds of wool-work Tbe beat system is the 
midwsy one of Che Laconians, where '*the girls shsre in gym¬ 
nastics and music and the wo m en abstain from wool-work, but 
weave themselves instead a life that is not trivial at all nor 
useless, but arduous, advancing u it were halfway on the path 
of domestic tendance and management and child nurture, hue 
talcing no share in military service lachomacbus, the model 
husband, seems to have realiaed that there had been something 
lacking in the education of his wife, whom be bad married when 
she was fifteen, and who "had spent the preceding part of her 
life under the strictest restnint, in order that she might see as 
little, hear aa little, and ask as few questions, is possible".* 
Socrates asks him whether it was not sufficient for her to be 
able to spin and weave wool and instruct the household slaves 
in their tasks, to which ischomaebua replies that her training 
had been too reatricted and be bad to instruct her himself in 
many things, which he did with exemplary thoroughness. 

ArpBiNTxcasBir* 

The practice of apprenticeship was well known cn Greece. " If 
anyone wishes to have an ktdividual taught the trade of a shoe¬ 
maker, a mason, a blacksmith or a horse-breaker, he is sent to 
a master capable of teaching him.*** Certainly. Xenophon says, 
nobody can flatter himself chat he can acquire skiU in any trade 

* PUto. l^mm, Sos D, X. * Xcs. Oeeom. vii, j. 

* Ootfsuj, Mat ^(Swvrv. p. 61 . 

* X«p. ir. 4, s; Fbse, 
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without rec«iviBg traioiog la it first.* But agriculture is not 
80 difficult as other occupations, '*the learners of which roust 
wear themselves out before they can do enough in them to 
support themselves; but in agriculture, partly by seeing others 
at work, partly by listening to their advice, you may soon learn 
enough even to teach another, if you wsh.... For those who 
practise other professions conceal to some degree the most 
important particulars which each knows in his own trade; but 
among husbandmen, he who plants trees best will be best 
pleased if another looks on while he is planting, and he who sows 
best will have the same feeling, and if you ask him about any* 
thing, he will have no concealment from you u to the way in 
which he did it/’* Plato agrees with Xenophon that masters 
do not always impart the “mysteries’* of the trade to their 
apprentices.' In several other pauages he alludes to apprentice* 
ship in the pottery, leather and weaving industries.* We hear of 
an spprenticeahip of two years to a ch^. which hardly appears 
long enough; but since this is from s comic poet, no doubt it 
implies chat the person in question was a very bad cook.* The 
articles of apprenticeship were very carefully drawn up, sped* 
fying the premium paid, the length of service and the usual 
conditions on both aides.' So far as is known there was no 
state regulation of spprenticeahip: it was an agreement between 
the two parties, and if broken on either side could be taken to 
court in a civil action for breach of contract. 

Tbadb Guilds* 

The Trade Union, as we know it to*dBy, is a product of modern 
industrialism, a child of the Industrial Revolution in Europe 
and the struggle of labour with the capitalistic system and large- 
scale production. There was nev.er at any time in the Ancient 
World, nor indeed until the eighteenth century of the present 
era, any unions of paid workers banded together to protect their 

' M«m. iv, s. s. 

* Oerw). w, J&, II. ' j6. 

* R$p. {V, 4»i B; G«rgun, 70; Mtmn, a?; Cratybu, S. 

* Philectlrps, 14, in Kock, Com. Alt. 

* Xen. de Sqtai. ii, t \ cf. Plato. BuO^. i; laocr. uii. S; Theocr. viii, 35. 

* M, N, Tod. SidAt^hu on GtmA Hiitory, p. 78 S.; B. Ziebartb, 
Grietfmcht VertiasMten. 
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interests in the &ce of the exactioos of the employers. The 
Gild Merchant and the Craft Gild of medieval were 
eaeencially associatione of entrepremurt for mutual beoefita* the 
r^ulation of trade and the exclusion of unwelcome competition. 

The reasons for the complete absence of anything resembling 
Trade Unionism in the ancient and medieval worlda are not 
far to seek. In the first place, so far at least as pertains to ancient 
times, the prevalence of slave labour made such impossible. 
Any sssociations of slaves aimed at bettering their conditions 
would hive been promptly suppressed. Secondlyi the limited 
scale of production snd the amsUneas of industrial eatabUsh* 
menCs would have made any asaociition of free workers difficult. 
Uniomsm sprang from the conditions of large-scale production 
and great masaes of workers in different tndea in the cities snd 
industrial centres who ctnild, by combining together, bring 
elective pressure to besr upon employers. Uniomsm wis Im¬ 
possible in a system of domestic economy when labourers 
worked very Ui^y in their own homes. 

The Trade Gtiild in Andent Greece douriahed in its greatest 
luxuriince in the Hellenistic Age; there are few records of such 
before Alexander. There is a reference to a guild of shipmasters 
(naubUroi) ac the Piraeus at some dme before 4x6,^ ar^ in 41^ 
417 there is an inscription which records the resolve of all 
shipmasters and mercbwts (tuoMeroi and esiporct) to subscribe 
a diachms per ship owned by them for keeping up the temple 
which was dedicated to thdr worship.* We do r^ot bear of this 
guild again until some time before 332, when we find an honour 
decree in the name of s Sidonian, ApoUonides, who has done a 
service to the guild of shippers at the Piraeus.* Once more 
there is s long gapi snd in i ia>i 11 we bear of them petitioning 
the Boule or Coundl at Athena for permission to sec up a sutue 
of their Prwtmot, one Diodorus, at the Piraeus.* FinaUy in 
97-96 we find a funerary inscription in honour of another 
Proxenos of the society, A^eiua * That is the last we hear of it, 
but it lasted, even from (be information we have, for nearly 350 
years. We hear of numerous guilds in HeUeoistic times in the 

‘ LG, ?, 127. ■ LG. P. Jaa*. 

* /.a ii*. 343 - * iP. »339 TV*). 

* AO- ft*, 1330. 
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dotbing trades, sucb as wool workers, weavers, wool washers, 
wool merchants, dyers, purple dyers, fullers, linen workers, 
linen weavers, linen sellers, canners, cobblers, gold and silver 
smiths (the incident of Demetrius the silversmith who called 
together the members of hU craft at Ephesus when their trade 
was threatened by the preaching of the Apostles, occurs readily 
to the mind) and a host of others of every conceivable trade were 
found, ^ especially in Egypt under the Ptolemaic rdgime where 
the system was more developed than anywhere else. Such guilds, 
so far 8S we are informed of their purpose, were primarily 
religious and did not seek normally to regulate working con> 
ditions or control trade practices. It is important to note that 
such guilds admitted both masters and workers, and some of them 
slaves. Even women and children were members, and it it 
interesting to know that they were admitted at half fees; but 
only got half portions st the feasts, as was eminently right and 
proper. 

The part played by these guilds was a highly useful one. 
Mr Tod very appositely points out that one reason why the 
industrial history of the Ancient World, as distinguished from 
the political, was so peaceful can be found in these guilds, which 
fostered a spirit of brotherhood and common religious ob« 
servance. 


Tna Stati anp Laaova 

The never-ending interference of the state with affairs of in¬ 
dustry and labour is of very recent origin, and springs from the 
early Factory Acta of the beginning of the nioeteenth century. 
Nothing like it was found in the Ancient World, except in so 
far as the laws protected the slave, more or less effectively, as 
will be seen later in the section that deals with that subject. 
There was no labour legislation, as we understand it to-^y, 
no regulation of hours and holidays,^ working conditions or 
wsges. The state did not concern itself with the relations between 
employer and workman, except in so far as when once a work¬ 
man agreed to enter the employment of a master, the law 

‘ Cf. Ziebirih, Da» Griecktuhe Vfmmwwt, p. 33I. 

^ W« do Doi even know ibr certain if cbe satat religioiif feativtU were l eg al 
holidays. 
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compelled him to fulfil his agreement^—and the law of Solon 
that forbade enaUvemeot for debt. 

There is evtant only one kxtown instance where a public 
official acted as mediator in disputes between workmen and 
employers.* In Paroa a decree of honour was passed in fovour 
of an agoranomoi or nuHtet auperimendent, who settled disputes 
as to labour condldons and wages, seeing that workmen did 
their worit property and employers paid the wages agreed upon. 
Plato in the Low* aaw the neceaaity for aatynom or city stewards 
regulsting disputes “as regards wages due to craftsmen, and 
the cancelling of work ordered, and any injuaticea done to them 
by another, or to another by them, the city acewards shall act as 
arbitrators up to a value of fifty drachiw and in respect of 
larger suma the public courts shall adjudicate as the law directs ’ *. 
It will be noted, however, that the example from Paroa of a 
market steward adjudicating in disputes over wages and em* 
ployment does not presuppose any labour legislation, but rather 
the action of one who, by hia official position, was able to com¬ 
pose aJtercationa arising from such matters. It may be remarked 
that in England long before any workmen's compensation acts 
were in existence, s workman who was injured through the 
negligence of his emfdoyer could, under the common law, sue 
for dsmsges, and in the same way in the Ancient World the 
courts were open to disputes arising from the conditions of 
employment. 

We hive no records of any strikes, at least on s large scale, 
in the sense of concerted action of all the worken in any particular 
trade; although no doubt the foee labourers engaged on any job 
or in 0 particular workshop were quite ready to "down tools" 
if a dispute arose. In Ptolemaic Egypt the atiike was a potent 
weapon in the hands of the overdriven peasantry who developed 
to a fine art^aod this is a very modem touch—the "sit-down 
strike", much to the perturbation of Urge employers who spent 
a considerable time in trying to coax or drive them back to their 
work. 

There are a few irutances on record of the state commandeering 
labour in a public emergency: thus the Athenians rebuilt their 

* Ouireud, Mam J‘(E»eBtt, p. 77; cf. Aadsodei, iv, 17. 

■ J,Q, ^ s, tap. * viii, a. 
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w&Us after Salami? in thta fashion the people of Chalcis built 
a causeway between Euboea and the mainland;^ the Aigivea 
built their walls and provided their soldiers with weapons.^ 
When the great expedition sailed for Syracuse the Athenians 
**pressed” a number of bakers to go along with the fleet.* In 
this case we must suppose they were paid; but we do not know 
if in the other cases there waa anything for the workers; probably 
it waa looked upon as a patriotic duty. 

Thb Mbtic* 

By the term Metic waa designated that class midway between 
the full citizen and the slave. In it were included all foreignera 
found within the slate and such ex^sltves as had been granted 
their freedom. It waa the policy of all Greek states, except 
Sparta, to welcome euch aliens and grant them, under resiriC' 
tiona of not too burdensome s character, considerable liberty 
to carry on their business. So important wu this class that 
precticslly all trade and banking was in their hands and s large, 
even a preponderating, amount of domestic industry. It is a 
curious commentary on the attitude of the Greeks Cowards 
gainful occupations that to enter a trade a Greek had almost 
perforce to leave his own city, surrender his civic rights and 
privileges, ind betake himself to another place, there to carry 
on his business on sufferance and without any voice In the 
government of the state. Although Xenophon calls them 
bsrbsriana, Syrians, Lydians and Phrygians,* it is certain chat 
the greater proportion were Greeks from practically every part 
of Greece and the islands of the Aegean. To be a Metic did not 
obviously mean thst he was a barbarian, but merely he was not 
a citizen of the state in which he lived 

' Thuc. i, 90. * Died. Sie. xui, 47. 

* Thuc. V, 83. • Thue. ri, 33. 

* Oioui, ai, 4; CJerc, Lm Athinwis (Ftrii iSoj): 

Guirtud, Mam 4 'C^ivr«, pp. xnft .; H. Hemmel, irt. "Mcto£^ “ m P.W,', 
Fnnwu, Dt is CmA'Um 4 am Ut CiUt Grwqua (Leuvtin 1903); 

Bu3oh» Oneek- Siaat/k. i, 786, ai, 393 (T. 

* fitvfmifi, ii> 3. 

’ But h i» noctUe thjiC fourth-ceanuy ioicriptioos on tomb* ihow a grvat 
number of non*Gre«k rumec. Cf. I.G- 11. 3733ff., 3738 off. Mr Gonune*! 
remarht on the atttue of ibe Metic are exeellut (Eua}n in GrftA ffutory on 4 
liieromre, p. 59). 
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Since tbe citizens were so much occupied wkh th^ civic 
duties, it was highly necessary that as nuoy Medea aa possible 
should be induced to live among them. Xenophon, in his 
proposals for the benefit of the city, suggests how life should 
be nude more attractive for them. “It would be for our ad> 
vantage and credit that such merchaou and shspownera as are 
found to benefit tbe state by bringiiig to it vessels and merchandise 
of great account should be honoured with seats of distinction on 
public occasions, and sometimes invited to entenainments; for 
being treated with such respect they would hasten to return to 
us as friends, for the sake not only of gain but of honour. The 
more people settle among us and visit us, the grester quantity 
of merchandise it is oddent would be imported, exported and 
sold, and the more gain vmuld be secured and tribute received. 
To effect such augmentation of the revenue it is not necessary 
for ua to be It any cost but that of philanthropic ordinances 
and careful superintendence."^ Other suggeacionB he makss 
thst would induce such foreign merchants to come to Athens 
are more expedition in the administration of the commercial 
courts, so that their busioess should not be tmduly hampered 
by long delays of Justice; tbe building of lodging houses for 
seamen and merchants and sbopa iot retail dealers.^ 

Since Metics hy law were forbidden to own land, agriculture 
was barred to them,* But in every sort of industry they were 
lupreme. In masonry and the building trade, carpentry, the 
importing end selling of colours varnashea they predominate. 
Textiles, leather, hides, the mikiog of boots and shoes, and 
pottery they practically monopoliae. The ii true in the 
metal trades, and in work in gold, lead and iron there it ru>t a 
man mentioned in the accounts of public works who is not ■ 
Metic. It is somewhat ataitliog to realiae that the magniBcent 
public buildings of Athena were for the most part built and 
adorned not by Athenian dtoeos but by fordgnenl It is true 
that Pheidlas, the greatest artist of Greece, was an Athenian, 
and waa appropriately rewarded by his fellow dtazens by being 

* Revrmet, iii, * itmumm, ui, 1^13. 

* But Mr Tod, ui Atmtal wf Briiitk Sdi^U oi viu, X97ff., notes 

tbet eiaht freediEten Metia were rUsird le/sp/ye, ^nxiera, or perheps more 
Ukeiy, fum^henda (p. 305). 
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thrown into prison on a trumped-up charge of peculation; it 
was evidently much safer to be a Metic than a citizen. 

Mining was generally denied to the Metic since he could not 
own land» nor by consequence excavate it. That the state would 
have done well to allow them this privilege was apparent to 
Xenophon, who advised that the mines of Laurium should be 
thrown open to them.^ Since mining operations had languished, 
he evidently considered that the competition of Metics would 
be necessary to spur the citizens to greater efforts. We do hear 
of one Metic who was allowed to engage in work at Laurium— 
Soaias a Thracian—and he was evidently one of the largest and 
meat successful of all the contractors.* Overseas commerce and 
trading were almost entirely in Metic hands. Particularly was 
this so in the grain and salted fish business. The most important 
merchants importing fish from the Euxine were Chaerephilus 
and sonSi whose services to the state were so exceptions! that 
they were rewarded by the grant of citizenship.* ChrysJppua 
and his brother, large grain importers, came to the rescue of 
Athens st a time when wheat had risen to famine prices, and by 
munificent gifts of grain saved the situation.* Banking was 
practically entirely in the hands of Metics; the moat cele¬ 
brated, Pasion, was originally a slave and passed on the busineaa 
to another slave, Phormio: both being freedmen they passed 
automatically into the Metic class. 

There was no intellectual sphere in which Metics did not 
shine, or, perhaps better, outshine the citizen. They adorned 
tbe schools of rhetoric and philosophy, music and comedy.* 
They were prosperous and busy, cultured and generous, re¬ 
lieved from the burdens of statecraft that so oppressed the 
dtizen. It is probably not too much to say that the Metic had 
a fsr better time than the citizen who, if he wished to prosper, 
had to leave his own city and seek fortune elsewhere. 

Although they were welcomed to whatever city they went, 
yet the Metics suffered under some disabilities. First, they 
commonly lacked the right to bring iawauita in the courts in 
their own name. Secondly, they were excluded from all public 

* iv, 2», * ]bid. iv, 14. 

* Akiia, ap. A(hen. ill, ii^f. * Dcm. m Phorm, 38**c. 

* Glotz, Ancient GrMce at Work, p. 190. 
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offices and the priestbood. Tturdiy, they bed su> voice or vote 
in the govemmeat. Fourthly, they were not legally allowed to 
many a citizen, and the ^lildfra of such a maniage were 
counted as iU^tunate: a Mctic woman marrying an Athenian 
citizen was degraded to the status of concubinage.^ Fifthly, 
as already mentioned, they could not own land. And lasdy, 
they could make no cUima on the state for relief in distress; as, 
for instance, in times of ^mine they could not share in the 
distributioo of grain, as was seen in 445 when, we are told, $000 
Metict, who falsely claimed dtizenship, were struck off the rolls 
and sold into slavery.* 

With regard to taxation there are some uncertainties. Un* 
doubtedly Metics were subject to the capital levy or tisphora, 
and there la reason to suppoae that it was assessed at a higher 
race than for dtisens.* Apparently they were fm from the more 
onerous liturgies, since they were exempt from the triersrchy, 
and rarely had the expeosea of the Cboregia imposed upon them.* 
They were obliged to pay the tax imposed on stringers doing 
business in the market (xewbm)* and, in addition, they also 
paid a special Metic tax {fnsmubM) of iz dra. a year for men. 
and 6 for unmarried women or widows who had not a son at 
work to support them.* Failure to pay this tax was severely 
punished by the culprit being sold u a slave. Plato condemned 
this tax and would not have it in his ideal state; where he would 
allow foreigners to live for twenty years only.* Diodorus Siculus 
States that Tbemistodes induced the Athenians to abolish this 
tax in order to attract more Metics to the city, but Later it was 
reimposed.* Apparently Metics were liable for military service 
as hoplites but only within Attica. Doubtless this wss a wise 
precaution, since if sent abroad such foreigners might be un* 
reliable if the expedition were against their native country. On 
the whole, therefore, the position of the Metic, at least in 
Athens, was not unfavourable; Indeed it is not too much to ssy 

> Ath. pa. uvi, 4: PluL p 4 rkim. yf. 

* Plut Ptricltt, j?. IIk ii«iDib«r ii iocndiblr lais«. 

* Cf. Decn. ur 6 t; Aodwdai, OmS Ptaeaee, p. s?e, ft. 6. 

M obsem. 

* Clerc. Mitifim, p. (74. ' D«ft. bi £mM. Z 4 < 

* For R»or« oa tbcM tftiM p. 975. 

* ImK. 850. * B. 43 * a- 
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thAt, isith the exception of the disabilities mentioned above, 
they enjoyed very great privileges and were a welcome addition 
to the commerce and induatiy of the city. 

Xenophon remarks: "We have granted to aojoumers a 
certain equality with citizena; for the state has need of them 
through the great number of trades and for manning the ships.” ^ 
Plutarch informs ua that Solon even offered them full citizen* 
ahip^* if this be so, it must only have been a passing policy and 
obviously not adhered to iater. Isocrates warmly advocated 
every inducement to attract them.’ 

The explanation for such complacency on the part of the 
citizens i$ eaay to lind. As the Metica were allowed no political 
rights whatever, nothing waa to be feared from them and every¬ 
thing to be gained from having them as numerous and wealthy 
aa possible, a« 1 convenient lource of revenue by which the life 
of the citizen was made eaay and pleasant, The anxiety to see 
that justice waa expeditious for them wu founded on their 
almost complete monopoly of the grain trade, the very life¬ 
blood of the Athenian state* 

Their number was considerable; at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war there were one-third as many Metics aa 
citizens; at the end of the fourth century one-half.* 

Thb Slavs’ 

It is curious to realise how the passage of time and the glamour 
of antiquity blunt our susceptibilities and soften the sharp 

’ Offvl. Aihtni, I, ja. 

* a4. ao fir PJutvcb’i lucenwiit xoci, » Khe Mmiibla 

Btiaina ef the pwMss, and bii fenertUy be«o 10 acMpred. But fi>r to 
aatirely different vi««r ctf. H«ic>idhei(n la PfuM, Wo<h, (1934), p. ta6, in 
whieb it la araued chit SoIqq^i offer applied onb' to thoee foi^gn dUaeoe 
who had been expelled for polUicel reeioiM, end lo triitocretie fomiliee, eo 
th«t the lew mlly made it nwre difficult, or even Impoeeible, for forelanere 
CO eRein dtieenehip. The queitloa li en open oae e&d cennot be eertled until 
further evidence iccvimuletee. ' De Pact, at. 

* Buioh, OrUch, SiaaUk. 1 , 294; Guireud, Afeift d’CEbcire, p, J57. 

* Zimmem, Soion and Crotttu. GrttM CmunonataM-, 0 $c$t Jteab, 

"L«i Bedavo Publlce i Athtoee'\ Zt Miuie Btttt, occ, Cuiraud, 

Main ^‘(EuvTt, ?ii; Praocotte, VInduttru, d, cap. v; R. L. Saraear, The 
uee of Skvee by che Acheniana ta wtrfire”, Ck»a. PhUol. xxli (1927), pp. 
201 ft,, aSeff.; dtf. **Th« auatber of alave* at Athena”: £. Meyer, ''Die 
SUaverd m Alrertuzn ” In KUn» Seh^tm (2920), pp. tSpff.: Westemiann, 
■ft. "Sideverei” in PW. SuppI, vi (tpjjX pp« 694^.; Buaolt, OrUcH. 
Staetik. i, 27a ff.; P. Oppenhexmer, Syiim drr SenelPiit, iii, 367ff. 
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outUn^a of what, on reAcction, we must acknowledge, if we are 
honest, was a great evil—the abre ay s t em. It was universal in 
the ancient world; the Bible has mniimiyable references to 
slaves, albeit the word is softened inm '*servants" or the harsher 
"bondman" or "bondwoman".^ But reading them we do not 
realise what they were, and in any case it was a long time ago. 
We are morally complacent about slavery. We know quite well 
that it ia a bad system, economically aa as ethically, and we 
pride ourselves for having got rid ^ it, that ia, so far as sve are 
concerned. Our self-satisfsction may be a trifle tarnished when 
we are honest enough to acknowledge that a sweat-ahop may 
be as bad, even worse, chan any of the slave etcablishmMts fk 
antiquity. We may also reflect that within the memory of living 
man slavery was highly developed in the southern portion of the 
United Scstes. and that to-day there am chotxsands of slaves in 
the Orient. 

But however true that may be, the ftct remains that slavery 
WBS an integral part of ancient economy. We might even go so 
^ as to say that without the slave the Andeni World could 
not have existed, or at least in the form it did. To those who 
look to Aristotle and Plato for guidance in the conduct of 
democracy, this reflection must come as an unpleasant shock to 
modem susceptibilities. It is hardly reassuring to appreciate 
that Plato's ideal Republic was founded and rooted in slavery. 
It is also somewhat startling to realise that actually Plato's laws 
with regard to slaves were harsher than those of Attica, for 
inaunce, where he provides that a slave who has killed his master 
in self-defence against a murderous attack shall be put to death.* 
Aristotle's grave discussion in the Foiitiet as to whether or not 
a slave is capable of reason, althou^ Anally he decides he is, 
sounds curiously to modem ears.* His philosopher king was to 
rule, in his tiaoscendeoC wisdom, over s society not of fteemen 
alone, but also men and women accounted incapable and, 
therefore, unworthy id fr e edom. 

It is diflicult for us to-day to grasp that fret, much leas to 
appreciate it. It arouses an uneasiness, a feeling that we would 

' The word m onfr twice umi!. io Jcnoikb iL 14, ia Che 

Old T«*tain«nc, tad ooc* b Uk New. R«t. xriii 23. Mao}* rtfiereoect to 
hoad^man cod wonica. 

* lam, ix. 969 A. a, D. 
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much racher it were not bo, and yet it must be accepted with 
auch equanimity as we can summon to our aid. We do not like, 
or rather we unequivocally condemn, aUvery in any or all of 
its forma. The idea shocks our duaceptibiUtiea and outrages 
our finer feelings of what we conceive to be social justice; our 
repulsion thereto is genuine and deep-seated. And yet slavery 
was natural to the Greeks, who seldom bothered their heacLs 
about the ethical side of it. Just as the beasts were their four- 
footed servants and helpers in toil, so were the slaves their two- 
footed. Aristotle’s phrase ‘‘animsted property”, tools or imple¬ 
ments that were alive, as distinguished from inanimate things 
like ploughs or spades, puts the slave not far above the beasts 
of the field, if stall. 

And yet for all their facile and apparently imperturbable 
acceptance and approval of the slave system, we may aometimes 
wonder whether, in their heart of heaita, they were altogether 
happy about it. No doubt the alave-driver, a familiarly re¬ 
pulsive figure in any age, never troubled his head about any 
”high-falutin" ideas; but every now and again we have an 
allusion that sets ui thinking. The pathetic words of Bumaeus, 
the trusted and privileged alsve of Odysseus, recur to the mind, 
who could not feel secure in the little comforts that a lifetime 
of faithful service had given him. little gift from such as 
we is dear; for this is the way with slaves who are in fear when 
young lords like ours rule over them.” ^ And again; ” Zeus takes 
away the half of a man’s virtue when the day of slavery comes 
upon him."' Eumaeus, kidnapped in youth, was the son of a 
king, and over everyone from the highest to the lowest hung the 
horror of possible enslavement. Perhaps in that we find the 
source of Greek tragedy; the Troaiti of Euripides is almost too 
poignant for our equanimity. 

The institution of slavery is a phase of the evolution of human 
society; and, properly considered, a very distinct advance on 
the most primitive form. In earliest times, when one people 
or tribe conquered another, it was the almost invariable custom 
of the victors to slaughter the vanquished, or at least their male 
captives; the women might be reserved for the use of the con¬ 
querors. Such was merely a precautionary measure to guard 

* Orf. i3v, jS. • 04 . xvi, 313. 
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against further aggreeioa. The next suge me when capdve>» 
both male and female, or at least such aa were Ukely to be useful, 
were enslaved, in order to relieve the conquerors of the necessity 
of manual labour and leave them free to pursue the art of war 
and piracy. From that to a syatematued slave trade was but a 
short and inevitable step, and a state of commercialised slavery 
came into being. It is essential to realise that alavety ia always 
a natural part of a social system in which the male members of 
the tribe or nation are warriors, whose whole actirities are taken 
up in fitting themselves for defence or aggression, and who in 
consequence have little time and less indinarion for manual 
labour; auch ia left to the women and the slaves. To the Greek 
war was the portion of the free citizen asvd the slave a necessity 
of his condition. Such slso was the destiny of the Roman in his 
task of conquering the world; when that was accompliahed, and 
as soon is his empire started to crumble, slavery began to die* 
appear, ita severities to relax and eventually be replaced by 
serfdom. When the state is everything and political power 
omnipotent, the rights of the individual are disregarded and 
human liberty denied. But when, as in the third century in 
Greece and in the decadent Roman Empire, the state has failed 
and mankind has lost faith In it to solve all human problems, 
the thoughts of men turn back to the individual and the claims 
of humanity, and the right of domination by men over their 
fellows is called in question. 

To the Greek, therefore, slavery was natural and necesaary, 
and except by some of the deeper thinkers, never questioned as 
part of the social order. Both Plato and Aristotle accepted the 
system, although with some lurking misgivings. Aristotle 
argued that some were bom with the servile spirit, too debased 
and spiritless to be anything else, and finding in it the best and 
only means of being useful members of society. That freemen 
should be enslaved by the iU^fortune of war was indefensible, 
and in any case the hope of freedom should always be the reward 
of faithful service.^ Plato reluciandy accepts the system as in* 
evitable, and in his ideal state the slave fill* an important part 
and is the subject of contempt, although be deprecates ill* 
treatment. The enslavement of Greeks by Greeks he condemns.^ 
* Psi. 1*53 B, iste A. * Rtp. T, 469. 
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It may be Kmarked that Plato ia totally inconsistent. He con* 
demna kidnapping, and yec knows quite well that the one great 
supply of slaves came from that source, It is a curious instance 
of a really great mind being unable to transcend the circum¬ 
stances of his age. He could not conceive of a world without 
slaves, and so they had to form part of bis ideal state, whether 
they could be logically included or no. Euripides almost alone 
depicts the slave in a human light, and in several of his plays the 
faithful slave, grateful for the kindness of his master and 
honourable in his actions, bears a part.^ 

The supply of slaves came from various sources, of which 
hereditary slavery was almost the least general. As haa been 
found everywhere, it did not pay to raise slave children; but la 
a reward for faithful service slaves were allowed to marry. Both 
Xenophon^ and the writer of ihe Aristotelian Eamomka recom¬ 
mend thia. "Good slaves when they have children become even 
better disposed towards their masters,^’* Hume, in hia essay on 
the Populousness qJ Ancient Peoples, comments severely on thia 
aspect of Greek morals. Secondly, there was, beyond all doubt, 
a certain amount of obtaining infanta who had been exposed^ 
by those who made it their business to rear them for the slave 
trade, or, even worse, for prostitution. Although not tolerated 
in Attica, free parenta sold their children into slavery In other 
itstea, Enslavement for debt was stopped by Solon, Thirdly, 
prisoners of war were one of the greatest sources of supply for 
the msricet. Not only "barbarians" but Greeks were enslaved 
by their victors, snd the armies were followed by dealers who 
bought the prisoners. It must be acknowledged however, that 
the Greeks had a certain conscience on that score, especially 
Aristotle.* Fourthly, piracy and kidnapping, the most ancient 
and, even to-day, the most general of sjl methods of supplying 
the market. Kidnapping was by no means confined to "bar- 

^ E.g. MeJtc, OretUt. 869; fan, 854. 

' Cf. Sirg^nt, Stee 9/ Slave Fopalatiim. cap, vi. pp. jasff.; Xen. Oecoa, 
ik, 5 ; (Amt.) Oetm. c3A4 

' For mMtion of «lav* children in wiUa cf. thoM cf Ariatode sod Lycon. 
Dios. Ltert. v, i, 4, p. 

* Wcncrmafin, art. “SUaverei” in F.W. p. poi. 

* Flucaich tells ua (hat Lycurguj paaaed a law ferbiddina Atheniaca to 

buy Greek war pritonen. Vit. X Oral. 841 a. Cf. Buaott, Suvuk. i, 

p. a^d; Xen. VeO- 1 , 6, 14; Ages, i, ai. 
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baruA" countries; chsJdren were stolen in every dcy in Greece, 
and the poaaibitity of fordbk eikslavement was present to 
everyone. The tra^ was well o^anised, Syria, Pontus. Lydia, 
Galatia, Thrace, Egypt and Libya ail supplying tbetr quota. 
Chios was the most funous market, along with Cyprus, Samos, 
Ephesus, Athens and later Delos. In Athens we kxMW that the 
market was held once a month, and the taxes levied on the trade 
were a source of considerable revenue.* On slaves purchased by 
foreigners the state levied s tax of a per cent on importation; 
a surtax of i or a per cent and an export duty of a per cent. 

It is probably safe to say that, on the whole, and more especially 
in the case of domestic slaves and those employed in industry in 
the cities, the treatment accorded to them was humane; at least 
by ancient standards if not by modem.* In a well-known passage 
in the speech agsinst Midias, Demosthenes cites the law whereby 
any personal outrage on free-bo^ or slave was an indictable 
offence visited with heavy punishment, and in a ffne buret of 
astiifaccion as an Athenian goea on to say, “You hear, O 
Athenians, the humanity of the law which allows not even 
slaves to be insulted in their persons. By the Gods, let me ask— 
Suppose a man carried this law to the barbarians, from whom 
slaves are brought to Greece, and praising you and dsscouraing 
of Athens, addressed them thus—' There are certain people in 
Greece to mild and humane in their dispoaidon^^hat although 
they have suffered from you many injuries, they permit not 
even those whom they have paid a price for and purchased for 
slaves to be abused, but have passed this law of state to prevent 
it, and have punished many already with death for transgressing 
this law.'" Then, somewhat naively, he imagines that, overcome 
by the humanity of the Atbeiuans, these same barbarians would 
become alljea, and presumably offer themaelvet gladly for 
slavery.* Xenophon has an eloquent passage on the treatment 
of slaves in Atheris. *'Tbe lieeoce allowed to slaves and 
sojoumeri in Athena ia very great; it is not allowable to strike 

' ApolledoM, io the first half of the durd cntusy, fitao whea Terence 
trexukted the epeake. line %yi. e merkct et Suoiwo. 

Nfrtkifis u known ef this. 

' But the remerto of Plato cn the e um ew ia u perfunctory medicel tid givec 
to tick tlBTee are eusseetwe. 7 So. But cf. Xea. ^«a. li. 4, j, u. a, i. 

* /r 47-a. 
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them, nor will the slave yield you the way in the street. For 
what reason this custom is suJTered to prevail in this country I 
will tell you. If it were usual for the slave or the sojourner or 
Redman to be beaten by the free citizen, he would often strike 
an Athenian born, imagining him to be a slave; for the people 
of the dty wear no better dress than slaves or sojourners, nor 
are they at all superior in personal appearance. Yet if anyone 
feels surprised that they permit their slaves to fare luxuriously, 
and some of them to live even magnilicently, they may be 
shown to act even in this respect with judgment; for where a 
naval power exists, it is necessary from pecuniary considerations 
to humour the slaves, that we may receive the profit from their 
work, and to indulge them in a liberal way of living. But where 
the slaves sre rich, it is no longer expedient that my slave should 
fear you—in Lacedaemon indeed he does fear you—since if your 
slave fesrs me there will be danger that he will sacrifice all that 
he has In order to avoid peril to his person. On this account, 
accordingly, we have granted to slaves a certain equality with 
the free.*^^ It is, of course, true that many slaves were "bar> 
bariena", more or less on a definitely lower scale of culture. 
The suggestion that for such slavery was a compulsory initiation 
into a dvilisation higher than their own, while no doubt not 
without a certain amount of truth, yet arouaea a aomewhac 
uneasy feeling that the compulsion was probably unwelcome, 
not to lay uncalled for. It recalls the ingeoioua and highly 
pious sentiments of the early English slave-traders who trans¬ 
ported negroes to America for the purpose of saving their souls 
by bringing them under the blessings of Christianity, If they 
were also brought under the master’s lash it was regrettable but 
doubtlesa under the circumstances unavoidable, 

Zimmem in his Grttk Commonwaith argues very persuasively 
that while there was “a sediment of slaves to perform the most 
degrading tasks”, yet these were by no means typical of all, or 
even of the majority, who were rather “apprentices” brought in, 
albeit by force, to learn the arts of civilisation and, until they 
had won thdr freedom, to work under the direction of their 
masters. They were necessary in the economic conditions of 
their age, since the scantiness of the population made the 
* C?9tv. ^ Athent, t, toff. 
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supply of het labour Tory unafl, and mthout tbe help of such 
'* apprentices** trade and induniy could not have been carried 
on at all. Manumission was easy and the slave could acquire 
money and even landed property, and so buy his freedom. 
Working conditioas, except in the mines, were not hard; m 
fact master and slave worked side by aide, sharing the same 
standard of living. In the erection of public buildings, of which 
we have records of costs and workmm employed, both slaves 
and freemen worked together on equal temu. 

And yet, if the expression may be allowed, this is sU very hne 
and large; there was an uglier aide to slavery in Greece, as there 
always has been to slavery everywhere, of which we catch 
glimpses every now sad again. It would be easy to collect a 
score of instances fnm cases lo the courts and from the comic 
poeta where slaves have been beaten unmercifully; we must 
luppoae that the law as to corporal punishment was a dead 
letter, except for show purpoees to permit a little self'satisfaction 
of the Athenians.^ We have one or two pictures which suggest 
that the happy camaraderie of the workshop was not always 
unbroken. For instance, one shows worit goiog on in s potter’s 
shop, where one of the workers has been strung up by his hands 
and feet and is being Isahed by his overseer; the other workers 
go on with their tasks unconcemediy^perhsps it was too usual 
a sight to troxise interest. In another a eat-o>nine>tatls hangs 
suggestively on the wall.* These sre from Phocit,* and we may 
charitably suppose that things were better in Athens. It has 

* lnth«CMesrsuedbvLv»iMs^kMcBniiinh«OM< tUv« liHit thntwned 

with • ivhu'pinf AOd nl^boA to worii ao a maO. Lyiisi, i, tS. The lAcidsat 
illueCrstinf firTlienfi— ia <ho C/tM^eun of Thsophmtui (aai, is) le hsrdb 
ntiffyinf. Cf. also u. i, 16-17, id, 13, y 

* For pktum cf. Glow, Ahimiu Orwei at Work, pp. S05, 140. 

* If wo ire to betiew Tkoseue di Athen. (vi, <64 c. d) tbe Phocaini tub' 
eeCuentiy prohibited ifae keepasa of ileves 00 ecooemic arotindi. Perhapi 
the MTcmy of their trestmeitt of then brousht too gre e t uoublee with it 
But doubthil cf. Hddaod, « 4 gr*eefa; Oenel, Ai S a jy . p, $>?. n, 4. Zimmem, 
Ornk Camtomemiih, p. 365. nyt: *"IV peistew have left ui oitny 
piecuTM of the homely ioteraer of the potur'e shop, with ell tbe vanoue 
procceaee gtUAg oq a doee juR^cotiaoa. We cea w« the matter wortunf, 
ae ia the atoacyerd, aide by tide with hia apprenbesa, tuperiotendina and 
mcoungins their own «A>ns at crsftaoaBahip,*’ 7 ^ mcouisscment ed- 
miaiitored ia due ceae at Icear moet haw aiAaeitly dnadc to uifure 
aetiafecc^ reaultal Artaopta at Bming ^i*n the bnmlitiea of the sieve 
eyiten ere aot larenebly euccenduL 
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b«cn suggested ths( except »nd<‘^r extraordinary circumstaaces 
no master could inflict more than fifty lashes on his slave, which 
corresponded with the maximum fine of fifty drachmae imposed 
on a freeman.^ It may be remarked that a penalty of fifty lashes 
could be quite sufficiently severe under any circumstances. But 
one is left wondering as to those fine protestations of Xenophon 
and Demosthenes. It ia only &ir to remember, however, the 
wise counsels of Ischomachus who points out that severe 
punishmenu are of little use when careful training and strict 
discipline have failed to produce their salutary effects.* 

Slaves in the law courts were invariably examined under 
torture. We need not suppose that it waa always severe; perhaps 
in most esses it wss a mere form or threat. But it is remarkable 
in reading many cases in the courts how often the master refused 
to allow his ilava to be tortured. We may be generous and put 
this down to humanitarian grounds, or perhaps he did not want 
a valuable article to be badly injured, or perhaps out of fear of 
what might be revealed.^ We do know of one case where a slave 
was induced under torture to implicate himself and his masters 
in a murder, and we may be sure that it must have been suffici¬ 
ently severe to extrset so grsve a confession.* There is a particu- 
larly unpleasant passage in the Fro^s of Ariatophanea* in which 
Xanthias, in the role of Master of Dionysus, moat cheerfully 
offers bis suppoeed slave to be tortured, and reds off a gruesome 
list of the usual means employed, the lash, knots and screws, 
the rack, the water torture, fire and vinegar, " sU sorts of ways”, 
and insists that he be not treated leniently as a child but it be 
well laid on. The passage is, of course, in the comic vein, as 
Xanthias is really the slave and is deriving immense satisfaction 
in delivering his master to the tormentors. But all the same, as 
a catalogue of torturee to which any miserable slave could be 
subjected, it is hardly reassuring to the view that slavery in 
Greece was as innocuous as the humanitarians might wish.* 

^ Glow, C«mpu$ flgndut Jt tj 4 cad 4 mu (1908), PP> But doubtful. 

* Xea. OMOfi. rii, 41, ix. S- 

* Cf. Dem. 01 tfectrom, 124. where the cheUenger offer* to piy dsmege* If 
the fentle elavet to be tortured luffered enr eerioiu injury end their ceideflce 
wu *8*10*1 hi* cue. 

* Antiphoo, V. 47^. * Am<m. 6i6ff. 

' Murray’* roaub on the legal torture of slave* are worth pondeiing eo 
(Atfe ef GrWi Bpie, p. S*0« 
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The case ^om the ontiona of AAtipbon where the aUve coo- 
feaaed to paiticipatioo in a murder {he helped to diapoae of the 
bodj) waSt we may hope, unusually scandalous, for.his accusers 
having extracted the confession then put the miserable wretch 
to death, and thU in flagrant contravention of the ^t that 
according to Attic law no master had the power of life or death 
over his slaves.^ 

It is true that slaves were protected against htAHs, which may 
be translated as outrageous insult.* Demostbenea, in* working 
up the indignation against Midiaa, says that many have been 
put to death for insult 10 a slave.* This is amazing to the modem 
idea, but it must be remembered that the act of ?ttthru was of 
the nature of sacrilege; it was an offence against religion and 
slaves did receive religious protection. It is curious to note 
that they were more favourably simaied in the religious com¬ 
munity than in the civil. They were excluded from places where 
dtizens congregated like the gymoaaia, but were admitted to 
religious assemblies and puUic sacriflcea. Plato, in a very fine 
passage, wama against fmbrv towards slaves "for a genuine and 
unfeigned reverence for justice and hatred of injustiee show 
themselves best in dealings with persons towards whom it is 
easy to be unjust”,* and for such a sentiment we may feel 
sincere admiration, In another passage Plato atys that a slave 
is "one who, when he is injured or reviled, is without power to 
help himself or anyooe else for whom he cares”.* We are even 
a little doubtful about the laws against fmM; he was unable to 
bring an action himself, it must be done by some kind-hearted 
person, and since such an action was a very serious matter it 
was seldom embarked on. In the case from Antiphon already 
alluded to, the masters of the murdered slave are not prosecuted, 
since action for murder was a private one, undertaken by the 
relatives of the deceased, and in this g*** there was no one to 

* iMcr. Pattaih. (8j; Lycursio, n Ss: Aocaobeo. lU AUo 

Kahricedt, SlocSifebitt v. m AJum, pp. 139, 

BiMoJt, Otitth. Sumssk, >, pp. 373,4B0, eSi. Tbe whote ^ucstioc » fttrairabty 
treawd by Ciena K. Morrow m Clatr. MW. nxii, 3, p. 2i« (July xpy?). 

* Dem. if* Mid, 47. 

* /s Mid. 49. For more eo cfBuael pnedee Iq U>e Acfaenien eourta cf. 

Cenrude Senirh, Adi*widitr 9 iim *4 Htdod (0 <SeWi, cap. rv; 

G. Cdhoun, Gra^di ^ Crwdn^ Lm if* Aieiaa Grtea, 

* Last, vi, 777 D. • Gorxair. 4*3 •- 
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avenge the death.^ One defence a slave had, he could appeal to 
to sold to another master if he were malrreated, and he bad the 
right of asylum by fleeing to the Theseum or the altar of the 
Eumenidea on the Acropolis.^ 

The condition of the Helots in Sparta was, of courae, notori> 
ouily bad: and in spite of the utmost precautions and at time* 
wholesale massacres, their masters lived in constant fear of 
them, Slave rebelliona were frequent, as, for instance, in Samos, 
when a thousand of them ran away,* and in Argos where they 
actually gained the mastery for some time until expelled, when 
they captured Tiryoa.* In Sicily, always of ill repute for Its 
treatment of slaves, and in Southern Italy, inaurrections were 
constant.* Chios had more slaves than any other state except 
Sparta, and In consequence they were punished more severely 
than usual in cases of offence. When the Athenians invaded the 
Island In 412 they deserted in large rtumbera and did much 
mischief to the country,* At the end of Che second century we 
are told that the slaves employed in the mines at Laurium 
massacred their overseers, took the fortress at Sunium, and for 
a long time devastated the land.^ 
fiut however tarnished the brightness of the picture may be 
in detail, yet we may suppose that, on the whole, the slaves In 
Greece were well treated, more for the sake of the maatera than 
for the slaves, as Hato quite candidly says,* A slave was a 
valuable possession, and it paid to keep him in good physical 
condition and tolerably contented; just as it pays a farmer to 
treat his horses svell in order to get more work out of them. 
However we may excuse the system, the enslavement of human 
beings is always and under any circumstance bad and contrary 
CO the elementary rules of humanity, 

Again the picture is hardly true to life when we repreaent 

^ TIui Cact explains the ssiortlihment of Soorstn when he been that 
KuiKyphro is bringing sn iccusatioo sBainsi his own fschsr. It is not tIoM 
beetuse he k iboched el the inpioiu act. 

* An. "Ajylon" in PAV. ; e/. Euilp, SuppI, * 68 , Alur of Busnenidee, 
Arisroph. FrAg. Cm. Gwt. 567. Cf. Equiui, ijta; Therm. as4. A badly 
ireawd slave's appeal lo be sold » another maeier. Poll, vii, jj- 

* Athcn. vi, 26?. • Her, vi, 83. 

* Plaro, Lmu. vi, 777 c: t>iod. Sic, xxtiv, a. 

* Thuc. viii, 40. ’ Diod. Sic. ttxiv, a, 19, 

* LoM, vi, 77 c, D. 
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slavery as a mere prelude to freedom, arid manumiasions as easy 
and frequent; the records point to the contrary, and it is pro¬ 
bably true to say that in the fifth century manumission was 
either very rare or non-existent. M. Glotz has found 1675 
manumiaaions scattered among the inscriptions, of which the 
greater proportion were women.^ Doubtless these represent 
only a fiaction of the number actually set free, yet over a long 
space of time and in relation to the hundreds of thousands of 
slaves in Greece, it is an almost microacopical number.^ In the 
twenty yeara from 340 to 320 there are records of 253 manu¬ 
missions, or an average of somewhat over twelve a year. Of these 
143 are men and iii women.* The Greeks were alwaya poor; a 
slave was a highly valuable possession, and such acta of generosity 
were rare. Even Plato, who had five slaves, only freed one in 
his will, leaving four to hia heirs, who might very well have 
objected to such altruism and have contested the will after his 
death. Even when manumiasion was granted it was rarely for 
nothing, or out of goodwill on the part of the master. It cost a 
large sum, aoo Alexsndrian drachmae for a woman, 6 mints for 
a man.* This is hsrdly to be wondered at, since if j slave was 
able to save enough to buy hia freedom, he must have been a 
good worker and a valuable possession to his master, and have 
reached the point where he had saved enough to purchase his 
freedom only after long training and expense. We mutt dismiss 
at once any idee that the Greeks, In the goodness of their hearu 
and as a reward for faithful service, were tn the habit even on 
their deathbeds of freeing their slaves to any great extent. The, 
view that slavery was little more than apprenticeship to free 
labour must therefore be accepted with caution. 

Of the condition of the '"chattel” slavea, especially those 
working in the mines, a far leas favourable picture must be 
drawn. Here worked that '"sediment” under conditions which 
were entirely bad- They were branded with their owner’s mark 
and chained to their tasks. Labour was continuous in ten-hour 
shifts, and the conditions were so unhealthy that the death-rate 

^ GI08, Compt 4 s Rdftdutt pp, !99-^eo. 217-28. Cf. Cilderini, Lo A/djro- 
mimang 4 la co^iMiotu dti libirtt in Grteie, pp. 7 Pf>. 

* I.G. iJ*. i 5 SJ*- 78 . * Gorrune, Pepulatioit. p. 41. 

• Zroroe r p, Saiott Ofui Crauut, : Ss-j ; cf. isrdS, CMalu, p. c 38, n. 1 
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wds very high. We are told quite candidly that it did not pay to 
treat them wdl» but rather to wear them out and buy new ones.' 
It ia fair to say that the tnnditiona were recognised as scandalous. 
Plutarch remarks that *‘one cannot much approve of gainii^ 
riches by working mines, the greatest part of which is done by 
malefactors and barbarians, some of them too, bound and 
perishiog in those dose and unwholesome places”.* We need 
not suppose that conditions at Laurium were so bad as the 
horrifying state of forced labour in the Nubian gold mines and 
the equally bad conditiooa in the Spanish silver mines described 
by Diodorus.* But that they were bad admits of no doubt 
whatever, and the picture of kindly and humane treatment of 
slaves in Attica it, at least in part, marred thereby. The high- 
class, intelligent slave in the home or the valuable craftsman in 
shop or factory is treated well and suffers little or nothing from 
his status. I'he low-grade slavoi barbarous, sullen and resentful, 
untrustworthy except under the vigilant eye of the overseer; 
forced CO his labour through fear of the lash, ia treated like a 
brute, and only brutal taskmasters can manage him. The iron 
fetters found in tbe underground galleries at Laurium are grim 
reminders of the treatment such unfortunate wretches received. 
Slavery invites abuses; they are inseparable from the system, 
which stands condemned thereby In any age or under any con¬ 
ditions. And yet the principal method proposed by Xenophon 
in his Rewmfs for increasing the wealth of Athens was to 
purchase ten thousand of these unfortunates, and hire them out 
to contractors for work at Laurium. We are not told what the 
wastage might be through death and desertion, but it would be 
large, and we muat regard Xenophon’s estimate of a revenue of 
per cent on the investment a highly optimistic one. 

A slave was a risky investment, since if not employed or sick, 
he still had to be maintained and the same was true in old age. 
For that reason it was safer to hire gangs from contractors 
rather than sink money in their purchase. We, therefore, find 
in the fifth and fourth cenCuriea a regular business in hiring out 

' Athea. vi, 272. 

* Plu(. Nit- et Crtusns, j; cf. Theoph. dt Lap. 6}^ X«n. Mem. lii. e. is. 
Also Ardaillop, Lei "uaet de iMvrian, pp. st ff., 94^. 

* NubUo goM Runei, Diod. iii, 12. SpenisK ^v«r mioM, v, 38. 
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slaves, not only for heavy manual labour, but as cooks, footmen, 
ladies’ maids, dancers and flute girls. If a bouse or establish¬ 
ment were rented the slaves went with it. The practice of 
allowing slaves to work for themselves, giving a percentage of 
their earnings to their master, was very common. We bear of the 
labour market at Athens where all unemployed, slave or free, 
gathered to wait for jobs.' 

Domestic establishments were small, on an average three 
slaves to a well-to-do household, and only the very rich had 
sometimes as many as 50;^ Che poor, of course, could not aflbrd 
one at all, much to their discontent. Slave labour was little used 
in agriculture, since Greece was a country of small farms, and 
the intermittent labour on the soil made it bad busioeas to feed 
slaves when not st work.^ This was particularly so in grain 
farming, and in the cultivation of the vine and olive the skill 
necessary was so great thot it could not safely be carried on 
except by the master himself. For oil-pressing gangs were hired 
who went from farm to farm, but these were mostly freemen 
with a few slaves. Aristotle remarked: *'Wieh the poor the ox 
takes the place of the slave.'*^ 

A numerous and well-created dasa was that of the slaves 
belonging to the state. These comprised policemen, workers on 
the roads and street cleaners and minor oflicials in the Civil 
Service.* It is generally supposed that they were also engaged 
in the mint, but this is somewhat doubtful. The poUdng of 
Athens was in the care of the famous Scythian archers, public 
slaves mamtained by the state at considerable cost. The com¬ 
missioners of public works used slaves as well as freemen; in 
329-328 seventeen public slaves worked m the yards of Eleusis 
under a slave foreman.* It seems fairly certain that most of the 
work of the permanent civil service was done by slaves, who by 
the nature of their work must have been educated and rdiable, 
some of them occupying positions of trust and enjoying public 

‘ PoU- vil, X33; PhilMbor. fwg. 73 . Mtklier, PJ 1 .G. 1, 396. 

* Plaw» P^. ix, 578 S. 

* Cf. Heiilsbd, Airk«ia, pp. 44 S. The mem vm true in the Romw) 
£mpire. Cf. Barrow, Shwry in t/u Peman &npir 4 . 

* Pof. :33a B. 

* The employmeac of ebvos by (he atste ii (reeted more fuUy in the 

chapter oq FubJic Pinanee. * u*, 1673. 
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(steera. A most mteresting but unfonunately somewhat obscure 
case ii that of Epidamnua, ou the coast of Illyria, where, if we 
understand the reference of Aristotle aright, all public works 
were carried on by slaves^ 

Djd Slavery Pay?* 

As we have already remarked, a slave was a risky investment. 
When unemployed,* sick, or too old to work, he had still to be 
maintained; his death was a total loss to his owner. The prices 
paid varied widely according to the individual capabilities of 
each slave, and also according to the supply and demand in the 
market. After a war, when the number of prisoners was large, 
the price fell considerably. At the end of the sixth century the 
ransom for a prisoner'Of-war was 2 minae; at the beginning of 
the fourth in Sicily it was 3. At the time of Alexander, along 
with the general rise in all prices, it was 5; in the third century 
the average price fell considerably.* 

Gener^y speaking, an unskilled labourer, lit for only the 
roughest work and mostly employed in the mines, was worth 
from 130 Co 150 drt. Skilled workm were much more valuable; 
a cabinet worker was worth 2 minae; an armourer from 3 to 6; 
a skilled builder's assistant 5 or 6;* while a slave exceptionally 
qualified to ^t as a foreman in the mine would fetch as much 
as a tslent.* '!rhe prices paid for a string of slaves belonging to 
Cephisodorus, a rich Metic who was involved in the mudlaiion 
of the Hermae in 414 and bad his possessions confiscated in 
consequence, are interesting as showing the values attached to 
the various nationalides. Two Thradan men fetched 170 and 
115 dra. respectively; two Syrians 30X and 240; a Carian 105; 
two lUyrians 161 and 121; a Scythian 144; a Colchian 153: a 
man from Melitene 151; a Carian boy 124, and a little Carian 

> Anil. P0/. 136 ? B. Tb» r»f6reDc» in thil paiii^ to th« propMil of 
DiophAntuB to iotnxiuce the lame system into Athene ie unintelliitble. Por 
more on this obscure point, cf. Kt. "'Monop^e ' :n P.tV. xvi, 150, by 
Heschelheim. 

■ Bocebb, i, £5; Francotte, Vlndasme, fj, 8ff.; Oulnud, Mam d‘<Stcrt, 
pp. 190ft.; CeJdenni, Matte niuioitf, p. 214. 

* Cf, Afiataph. iao4-$. 

* H«)chelheim, Wrnsch. Schtgank. ti2. BueoJt, Grieck. Steattk. i, 200. 

* dots. Comptes fUnduj, 194-5; Aadreedee, Grttk Public Finance, 285. 

' X«a Mtnt. u. 5, 2. 
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boy 72s Of tho women elaves* chree Thracians fetched 220, 165 
and 13 5 and a Lydian 170 drs.^ Demoschenes, in the case against 
Spudiaa, says a ^jrn slave was worth 200 drs.i and in that against 
Nicostratus speaks of two others worth 125 drs, each.‘ 

In reckoning the worth of s slave to his master, what he could 
earn muat be set against the cost of food, lodging and clothing,^ 
In 339 the cost of food to the state for a slave belonging to it was 
3 obols a day. or 189 drs. a year.* A pair of shoes, with resoling, 
coat 6 dra. and lasted two years. A mantle cost 28^ drs., and a 
goatskin 4^. They were also provided with a tunic and a felt 
hat of which we do not know the prices. These were not re¬ 
newed every year, but if we reckon the total expenses at about 
200 dn., without anything for lodging, we should not be far 
wrong. To this must be added the interest on the money spent 
on his purchase, reckoned on the principle of amortisation, to 
cover his waning powers is he grew older and less tble to work, 
and his eventual death when the entire sum invested in him was 
loet.^ If we reckon everything at, aay, 250 drs. a year, and that 
ia a very low estimate, we can see that at a daily wage of i dr. 
for free labour the advantage of owning a slave instead of em¬ 
ploying a free worker wu very small indeed. When the risks of 
death, iltncss or accident, and escape are taken into account 
there was practically no advantage whatever.*’ When in later 
times the wage rose to 2 or more dra. a day, there was very 
distinct gain in owning 1 slave, provided he was industrious, 
healthy and faithful. 

The risk of losing slaves through desertion was considerable; 
as for instance when 20,000 ran away when the Sparuns 
occupied Decelea. The Athenians accused the Megarians of 
harbouring fugitives;^ their return was stipulated in international 

> LG. i, 37^ 375, 377; Hieki uid Kill, On$k Hitiorical Jnicnptiont, p. ?». 

* Jn Spitd, 8 fn Nie«ii. t. 

* Guinud, Afaifr 199*1. 

* LG. il‘, J673. 

* Cf. Oerte) on thii point in Hfuifi. Jkfia. Ixxix, 333. 

* Bui oft the q ther htftd cf. fieloch'e efcunire (he( davet ia « weJl-«ond ucud 
ei^d profitable factory could briftf in i net return of from 6o to iso dra, a 
year; unakilled eUvee in the mlaee e maximum of 60 dn., i.e. • return of 
from 20 to so pei cent. The ifttereet-bearins life of a alave he reckoru at 25 
yeera, certainly an overeetimate for (hoee workiAB in ^he minee. CraecA. 
Gtaei. iii, 1, p. 319. 

* Thuc. i, 139. 
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treaties an inhabitant of Chios was thanked in a public decree 
of Athens for restoring fugitives to their masters. The earliest 
case on record of insurance is contained in the business carried 
on by an ingenious person named Antimenes, a Rhodian who 
was in charge of the roads round Babylon under Alexander. 
For a premium of 8 dra. a year he would insure owners of run¬ 
away sUvea sc the price agreed upon. "Many slaves being 
registered, he amassed a considerable fortune. Whenever any 
slave ran away he ordered the satrap of the country in which the 
camp was situated to recover the runaway or else pay the price 
CO the owner,” * 

An interesting confinnation of the view that slave and free 
labour were equal in value is afforded by the accounts of the 
building of the Erechtheum.' Laossoos, a contractor for fluting 
columns, had four workmen with him, one citizen, two ilaves 
and anocher unidentified. Each of these earned zo drs. for 35 
days’ work. If Laosiooi paid 3 obola a day for food, clothing 
and lodging of hia slaves, it would have cost him 17 drs. 3 obols, 
leaving him 2\ drs. to cover every other expense connected 
with them, and to act as a reserve against unemployment or 
ill-health. Evidently the margin in favour of slave labour at 
that time was so small as to be non-existent.^ 

The case of Niciaa, who owned 1000 slaves from whom he 
obtained a proht of an obol a day by letting them out to Sosias, 
the Thracian, for work in the mines of Laurium, is by no means 
clear. Boeckh supposes that the lessee clothed, fed and lodged 
the slaves, replacing any that died or ran away and paid an obol 
a day to Niciaa for supplying them to him. Reckoning 350 days’ 
labour s year and the average price of a mine slave at 140 drs., 
the return on the money invested in their purchase would be 
47 per cent. This Boeckh regards as so enormous that he con¬ 
cludes the rent paid included chat of the mine in which the 
slaves worked.^ That is obviously one possible explanation; but 

* Thuc. iv. 118. 

* (Adat.) Okoii. oja a 33. Cf. A. Andreadca, "AaimSM de Rbodea «< 
Cl^omtae d« Nsucrstu". Bull. Cvr. HOi. liii (ISS 9 ^ p. 1. 

* /.C. i*. 37 a- 4 * 

* Frutcon*. L’lnAuirie, u. ij. Cf. aiio Ciceeul, // Tr 9 mnto 
Schiauti ((899), p. 129. 

' Bo«ckb, Staiui/uai/iailuri$, i, p. 377 S. 
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there U nothing in the record to suggest that. On the other hand, 
it is also perfectly possible that SosUs paid, say, a drachma a 
day, and that Nicias paid all the expenses of upkeep and cepUce> 
ment, making a net profit of an obol per man. It is also quite 
uncertain how Xenophon meant to make the magnificent profit 
to the state which he so perauasively represents in his proposal 
for the purchase of slaves to work in the mines. It is to be 
observed that he makea no allowancea whatever for layoffs 
for accidents or sickness.^ Again we ask, were these alavea to 
be leased to contractors at a dat rate of an obol, the contractor 
to pay all maintenance and replacement expenses? We can come 
to no definite conclusion on the point. Probably Fnmcotte is 
correct when he conclude! that small-scale craftsmen could hold 
their own against alavei, but in cases where gangs of slsvei 
could be employed the free labourer was at a very serious dis¬ 
advantage and could not aucceisfully compete.* 

The question as to how hr slave labour depressed the whole 
wage scale in industry ia very difHcult to resolve, as anyone who 
has had experience in the complicated field of modem labour 
economics will readily appreciate. Only the broadest generalisa¬ 
tions are possible, and these with the utmost caution. It would 
seem, however, hirly safe to say that, except when wages for 
free labour were high, slave labour had little or no advantage. 
If the slave and the free workman competed on equal terms, 
the latter was the superior and could beat the slave. 

At the end of the fourth century the wage of the ordinary day 
labourer had risen considerably, the average standing at from 
t^ to 2 dri. a day, and at that figure it would appear that slave 
labour would prove a serioua competitor. On the other hand 
the coat of maintenance of the slave had also risen, and it there¬ 
fore remains doubtful whether even at so high a figure the free 
labourer was not able to hold his own. It is obvious that the 
work of slaves was of a low-grade order, where it generally 
did not compete with that of freemen. The free workers were 
elevated to the higher branches of industry where the scale of 
wages was better, It is open to question, however, whether or 

» {v, a*-4. ^ 

* Trvuxttt. L'lnAutru, ii, cap. 5 pouun. For tnoiher view cf. E. Meyer, 
KUrne Stfm/lff*, p. iQSff. 
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Dot this tended to overcrowd such occupations* and so through 
competition depress the wage scale. The e^tampie in our own 
day* where successive waves of immigration into the United 
States and Canada have tended to push up to a higher scale 
those who had preceded them occurs to the mind. Another 
interesting parallel might be found in Africa, where cheap native 
labour has overcrowded the "white collar*' professions* much 
(0 their disadvantage. 

It is, to say the least, unsafe to lay down any general principles 
in such a problem, except that slave labour is always inferior 
and except where it can be used in the timpiesc and least 
technical of tasks and in large numbers does not pay. Slave 
labour in the mines of Laurium, probably* if not certainly, was 
a paying proposition; just as gangs of slaves in (he cotton fields 
of the Southern States paid before their emandpotion. Probably 
ilao u an unskilled labourer in the dry, ai “ a hewer of wood and 
a drawer of water”, the slave if not a very luaative investment 
was* sc lesst, a useful possession. As a servant he was a luxury 
and need not be regarded on strictly economic grounds. That 
he wu a demoralising influence in sodety is beyond all dispute. 
The prostitution of female slaves was an evil that assumed 
fonnidsble proportions; the case of Neaira, argued by Demos* 
thenes in the courts, reveals a state of affairs noc only deplorable 
in any age on moral grounds, but distinctly subversive to public 
order and the stability of society. 

Another aspect of slavery which cannot be regarded with 
equanimity was the deplorable insecurity chat accompanied 
it in dvil life. The treachery of slaves who informed against 
their masters wu a constant source of danger. Such informers 
were actually encouraged to betray their owners by promises of 
emancipation.^ How fruitful an incentive to treachery and false 
accusation that must have been is not difficult to imagine. 
Lysias remarks that a man whose slave knows of some crime he 
had committed is the unhappiest of men.* Opportunities of 
blackmail must have been eagerly sought fori A master who 
killed a slave for fear of such an accusation could be indicted 
for murder as if he had killed a citizen.^ 

' Pltto* Lam, 9331 O. * Lyaui* vii, iS. 

' Latu, S 7 ac. 
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To the modem mind aJl this seema repugnant; but we must 
not forget that it aeemed perfectly natural to the Greek, who 
accepted it as part of the natural order of things.^ And so we 
leave it on the other side of that great gulf which lies between ua 
and the Anderit World which we can never bridge. 

It has often been alleged and there is much truth in it, that 
alavery. by providing the doubtful blessii^ of cheap labour, 
tends CO stifle inventiveness. Why trouble to devise a machine 
which will do the work of six men, when half-a-dozen slaves 
are ready to hand, and especially when work must be found to 
prevent them “eating their heatU off' in idleness? The point is 
an interesting one, and merits careful consideration. It must 
not be overlooked that the economic use of machinety is only 
possible under conditions of large-scale production. It does 
not pay to inatal a machine that will do the work of a hundred 
men, if twenty can do the work required just as well; a fact 
that has been painfully apparent to many who have spent too 
much on equipment. Numbers were few in Ancient Greece; 
there was little or no need for production on a large scale. Hand 
labour can compete profitably with machine production in the 
luxury trades and where the cheapness of the product makes the 
payment of high wages impossible. Both of these were charac* 
ceriscic of the Ancient World and of Greece in particular. The 
Greeks were perfectly capable of inventing machinery; the 
genius of Archimedes is a case in point, but they did not need to. 
It was an economically sounder policy to rely on hand labour 
when cost of production was low through low wages; just as in 
the southern areas of the United States slave gangs in the cotton 
fields paid so long as production costs could be kept dosvn and 
the price of cotton was high. With high wages and low prices 
such manual labour is uneconomical and the mechanical cotton 
picker has appeared to take the place of human hands. In the 
same way the reaper and binder, and now the gigantic “com¬ 
bine" that reaps and threshes, have been forced upon the farmers 
of the wheat areas, when the high cost of labour in the fields has 
made the harvest hand an expensive worker. 

It is easy to expatiate upon the evils of slavery and prove, 

> W. W«ddigeo, “ SosMlpoIUik al« SchickMkfnas d«r Aetike", Jahth. 
J. NationalMon.u. Stetktik, wcu ((9a9), pp. 374 f« 
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apparently corKluaively^ that in the end ic ruined every society 
t^t ever practised It. This is but a commonplace; and, broadly 
speaking, may be regarded as a truism. It is not so easy, how* 
ever, to dismiss the whole question in such a summary fashion; 
DOT can we attribute the decline of Greece to slavery alone. Par 
more deep-seated causes were the reason for the ruin of Greece, 
as we shall see later. 

But be that as it may, the great fundamental fact remains that 
the Greeks possessed slaves in large numbers, and that much of 
the hard work was done by them, or by Metics and freedmen. 
In any study of the economic history of the Ancient World that 
stands out as one of Che greatest factors, we may even say the 
greatest, in any appraisal of social conditions and economic 
progress. Prom age-long and bitter experience the ^rld has 
learned that the slave system is bad from every point of view, 
spiritual and material, and we cannot, therefore, avoid the con* 
elusion thac, in the long run, elavery was harmful to Greece as it 
was to Rome. Ic is useless to speculate as to what would have 
been the destiny of Greece if there had been no slaves. The 
system was so part of Greek life chat we can almost say that 
bad there been no slaves there would have been no Greeks.^ 
No such broad generalisation can, of course, be accepted in its 
entirety; but it is so nearly true chat we miy leave our brief 
survey of the subject on chat note. 

’ " Gmk dviliiition itMlf wu buwi upon ond mad» poMlbla br slavery ** 
^Ttni, Ornh I'n Baetria, p. 33. 



CHAPTER V 


INDUSTRY^ 

T hB problems of industry and labour are inseparable; 
neither can be studied without reference to the other. In 
another chapter we deal with the Gredt as a labourer; in 
this as a technician, and so far as our knowledge will permit ixs, 
his command over the processes of production are recorded. 

The evidence is very Mattered and often tantalisingly vague 
and allusive. The greatest care must be taken in drawing infer* 
encea which may» at firsc ^hc> appear justifiable but actually 
rest on the slenderest evidence or none st all. Particularly is 
this so in any attempt to relate Greek technical processee to 
those of Egypt, especially of Hellenistic Egypt, or Rome, of 
both of which our knowledge is far more complete. Generally 
speaking, the Greek was an inferior technician to either Hellen* 
istic Egyptian or Roman. This may, perhaps, be too sweeping 
a generalisation; but all that can be said ia that the evidence at 
our command seems to justify that atatement. The Egyptian 
civilisation and its command over the arts was a far more ancient 
one than that of Greece; the Hellenistic and the Roman schieve* 
ments were later and the accumulation of knowledge had 
proceeded farther. And more, the command over capital had 
vastly increased and it ia, in the last analysis, that command 
which prescribea, retards or advances, the technical processes 
which mankind uses in the production of what is useful and 
necessary to his existence and ministers to his comfort. 

Again and again we return to the same point; we cannot 
escape from it. The Greek was very poor and ill*equipped, and 
had to do his best with what he had. That his best was very good 
indeed, and that he was an amazingly dexterous artist does not 
alter tbe ^ct that his equipment was primitive and his processes 
imperfect. With all the resources of science at our hand, we are 
to-day capable of turning out from our ^ctories and workshopa 

I BIueciDer, Tt^noUgu. 014 but still indlspenatble. The iim volume 
wse revised aod ealsrged ia I9ie. 
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products ccchntcdly more perfect than ever the Ancient World 
was able to achieve. We reverence, and rightly so, the artistic 
genius that reared a Parthenon; but our builders to>day can 
rear a structure which will outlast it. The Greek potter was a 
supreme artist; the present-day one can beat him as a technician. 
The Greek metallurgist was severely hampered in his processes 
by his inability to produce very high temperatures in his furnace; 
the modem metallurgist is far superior to him^^e may even 
say he is a greater artJat. 

Such reflections may appear derogatory to the Greek, but 
setuaHy they ere not so. It is characteristic of every age that it 
should deprecate its own achievements and reverence the skill 
and artistry of bygone times. Such is, within limits, a proper 
and becoming modesty; at least it keeps us humble. Much, 
far too much, that we do to-day is shoddy and unworthy of us, 
of which we msy be heartily ashamed. But to say that the 
ancient workman was a superior craftsman is nonsense; he was 
not, simply because the means at his command were limited and 
his espsbilities circumscribed. He worked with what he had, 
but he had not got very much; we have a great deal and so we 
can beat the Greek. Whether or not we msy derive any satis- 
faction from that may be left to each of us to settle for himself. 

LaATHBK-WoaKlKO 

The art of the tanner has net changed very much since ancient 
days, and auch scattered ailuaiona as we have are perfectly 
recognisable at the present time. The green hide wss hrat 
stretched upon a board or form (thranosY and scraped on the 
under side with a bronae scraper fastened by rivets to a wooden 
handle; a long concave knife and a curved knife such as ia used 
to-day by leader dressers were also employed. To take the hair 
off, the skins were first soaked in s solution of urine and mulberry 
leaves* or the berries of the bryony.* This solution, after it had 
accomplished its purpose, had so abhorrent an odour as to be 
the cause of frequent remark.* The numerous savage gibes and 

' Anatoph. 369. 

’ PZiay, H.N. vonti, 144, xxiu, 16. xvii, j:, 

* Dio«x jv. 181: Pliny. ti.N. xxliJ, ai. 

* E.j. Theoph- Com. PI. iii, 9, 3, 17, $. v, 15, a. 
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coarse jokes of Aristophanes at the expense of Cleon the tanner 
need not be referred to here.^ So disliked was the trade jn 
consequence that it was carried on in a quarter by itself, outside 
the city, along with cheesemakers who followed another mal¬ 
odorous trade.* *• After the preparation of the hides, tanning was 
carried out with the agency of various sorts of bark, such as that 
of the alder, oak galls, and in Egypt with the juice of the acacia,* 
sumach* and oak apples * Anc^r method was with alum and 
salt,* and a third with oil or fat, as the scene in Homer very 
vividly depicts; '*Aa when one gives men to stretch a great bull 
hide, swilled with grease, and they take it and stand in a ring 
and stretch it. and in a moment all moisture is gone and the 
grease sinks in.”^ It may be remarked that such a process would 
be unsuitable for tanned leather but rather for such things as 
harness straps. That it waa used long after Homer is certain 
from an allusion in Lucian,* A fourth process, which cannot 
properly be classihed under tanning, was that of parchment 
making.* Lastly, the leather was pounded with s mallet or 
club to obtain the requisite degree of firmness and solidity.^* 
The skins t^ere dyed with madder and vermilion (mercuric 
sulphide) or black with copper sulphate or vitriol.^* But our in¬ 
formation is very scanty on the subject. Polishing was done 
with smooth stones. 

We have little informsiion with regard to the different kinds 
of leather. Homer mentions only cowhides and goatskins; there 
is no reference to pigskin, but we must suppose chat it waa used. 
Pausanias tella us that in his time garments made of pigskin 
were worn by the poor in Euboea and Phocis; Pollux speaks 
of leather chitons and Plato of leather coats,of what kind we do 
not know.^* The supply of cowhide in Greece must have been 

* E.|. JSl9u/(M. 891; V*tp. 38, and many othen. 

* Schol. od Ariicoph. Aehcn. 714* 

* Th«gph. HP. Jii, 8 . 6 . Iv, s, 8. 

« Ibid. iii. *8, j. • Ibid, in, 8, f>. 

* Arlatoph. Nubti, 037. ’ Jl. xvjj, 389. 

* *4. ' Her. v, 38. 

^ SchoJ. ed Ariatoph. Equiies, 368. 

PUny, Kxuv, ta3; Dioec. v, n4( cf. Ba{iey*a note, li, J78. 

*• Poll, »ili> j, a; Pltio, CHw, 33. 

** Theoph. dt Odor. 6a mentioni goasklna. There wm probably a pre¬ 
judice a8*>iut iham owiag 10 the ameU. They were worn by alevee. 
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hsmttd and leather expeoaive. We know that the sale of hides 
from the animals slau^Cered at the great public festivals was a 
valuable revenue to the state.^ The soles of shoes were often 
made of wood.^ Since the Greeks very generally went bare¬ 
foot and only put on shoes for a journey or for ceremomal 
occasions* no doubt they kept their expenses down in that 
particular as much as possible. 

The next stage in leather-working was carried on by harness- 
makers, shoe-makers and cobblers. Sometimes the various 
branches of the trade were combined; we hear of harness- 
makers who were also cobblers. Some specialised in particular 
things; for instance, there were those who made onJy bridJes,* 
and shoe-makers who made only men’s shoes, others who made 
women’s. Xenophon says some shoe-makers did nothing but 
cut out the uppers, others the soles, while others stretched them.^ 
Stitching was done with catgut,* at least in early times; we have 
no reference to such strong linen thread as shoe-makers use 
to-day. The sotea were fastened on by iron nails.* Shoes 
were made over lasts, to which Plato refers in s simile in which 
he ipeaks of the shoe-maker stretching the leather on the last 
and smoothing out the wrinkles.’’ Cobblers were ready to re¬ 
pair footwear, as they are to-dsy. One of the characters of 
Theophrastus is a mean men who will stoop to having his shoes 
resoled. 

We have several very realistic picturea of shoe-maken’ shops. 
In one a lady is standing on a table while the master ia about to 
cut the sole from the leather on which her feet rest with a 
' hslf-moon ” knife. On the wall hai^ the lasts and implements 
of the trade, a pair of pincers, three awls and a knife. On the 
other side of the table sits a youth, evidently an apprentice, 
who holda in his hand a piece of leather from which the uppers 
are to be made. An elderly man, perhaps the father or husband, 
leans on a staff and gives directions. Evidently an argument is 
going on, perhaps as to the style or price, for the whole scene 
is animated.* 

> Poll, vij, 70 . * IM. 87, gt. 

‘ Xao. iWtfiq. IT, 0. X. * viii, ». f. 

' Hesiod, W.D. 744 . 

* TheopJir. Char, iv. 13; cf. Pliny. H.N, ur. O9. * Symp. 191 a. 

* filuemAer, T$chMJogie, j. 385. sS? (revised ed.). 
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There is an amuaing $cene in the aeventh mime of Herodea, 
where three ladies (of course we know they are Hetaerae) 
come to buy from Kerdon> a shoe-maker and a ra^al, who is 
quite ready to make more things than shoes for his customers, 
and cheat them into the bargain. There is a great bustle as the 
ladies arrive, Kerdon pretending to wake up his iasy slave^^ 
he has thirteen working for him—bidding them set chairs and 
bring out the best in his stock. His salesman’s patter as he 
shows them his finest wares is almost irresistible. One beautiful 
pair of shoes, painted with a Dower pattern, he tells them cost 
him three gold staters. Everything has gone up in price now; 
the tanners are demanding much more for their leather; trade 
ii bad; his workers are idle; really he does not know why he 
goes on in such a poor trade, and the rest of his glib chatter. 
He bids Pistos, his slavei bring out a case of very special shoes 
and reels off the names of the various sorts, Sicyonisns, little 
Ambradsns, Nossians, Chians, Baucises, buttoned Zonians, 
bedroom slippers, ankle-high bocte, Argive sandals, and a lot 
of others to which he gives fancy names such as parrots, crabs 
and scarlets. One of the ladies picks out a pair and asks the 
price, and after a lot of circumlocution Kerdon says a mina. 
The lady laughs at so enormous a price and then inquires about 
another pair. Euteris, the harpist, has been plaguing him to 
take Dve ataters, but he dialikes her so that he won’t let her have 
them at any price, so offers them for four darics. Then he 
offers both pairs for seven darics, and da a pair on, praising 
the dainty foot and makes the sale at last by sheer force of 
"blarney". The scene ends with him asking his customer to 
return later for a Dtting of a pair of "crabs”, because they hive 
to be stitched with extreme care. 

Clay and Pottssv* 

It ia remarkable to realise that right up to the first century b.c. 
ordinary building was carried out with unbaked bricks. Pauaanias 
gives a long list of temples built of such poor materials.* 

‘ Art. "Fjflinum Opii#’' by Jamot in D.S.’, Lucas, Aw- Sgypt, Mats, 
and Inds. pp. 

' Paul, ij, S 7 , 6, X, s, 4. 
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Certainly all ordinary dweUings were made of thexn«^ and we 
must suppoie the walla 0/ ctdea la many casea. We are told 
that whw the Spartana beateged ManCinea they turned the 
river 10 aa to waah around the walla and ao aoftened the brides 
that it fell,^ one of the few instances of success in espeuring a 
walled city in the pre-Alexander period. It may be remarked 
in passing that the pre-heUemstic Greeks were singularly inept 
in siege works, and, aa far aa we know, never employed such 
engines aa battering rams, although with the walls built of such 
dhnsy materials their use would have been highly effective. The 
statement of Pausaniai that the PhiUppeum at Olympia was 
built of baked bricks is open to doubt, aince no traces of such 
have been found on the sice.* The same author also speaks of a 
temple built of baked bricks sc Argoa, but this was probably of 
late Hellenistic timea.* In any case discoveries of bricks and 
tUea in Greece are excessively rare. Our knowledge of brick- 
making U non-existent; we do not know if they were made by 
hand or in a mould,* nor the method of drying or later of 
baking them. 

The trade of the potter* was, of course, of immemorial anti¬ 
quity ; we hear much of the potter and hii wheel in Homer.* 
The earliest Greek vases were msde by hand, but from the 
Early Minotn III and Middle Helladic 1 periods (i.e. about 
aaoo) in certain places at least vaaes were regularly thrown on 
the wheel.* Apparently the wheels were turned by hand, the 
potter throwing the clay, a alive or boy aitting opposite to him 

* Xm. Mtm. iii, 1, 7. Th« Mnarks of VitruWiu on Uw use of bhek (4I, 
S, t 69 .) sn iaterestina. But tneas of bsksd brick* have been found by the 
Johns Hopkins Arehteolosicel fixpedirion at tbs ifle of OJynthus, which 
was destroyed >a }4S. 

* Xsn. Htli. V, a, j. A nsuUt name for t burslar was “waUdisset"-^ 
Atben. vi, aaS a. 

* Psusafl. V, ae, :e; Bluemner, Ttchnoi^t. ii, ic, a. 4. 

* ii, i8, 3. 

' Bluemner, Tec/moiagii, u, >6: cf. Pliny. H.N. axxv, 170-1; Bnebo, t, 
67 (c. St4)i Viuuv. ii, 3. 

* G. Ricbter, Tfu Ci^ c/Aih«maji Foiiary. Miss Bichter, ia order beoer 
to undenofid Greek technique, learned the ert of ixrtteiy making bsrself. 
Tb« reeulis are ioiereetjog end ihurainstiag. 

* It. tviij, 600. 

* Ricbrer, AiJufuan Potury, p. 9. Tbe ettribuiion to Amchartis (he 
Scythian of the jnveocjoii of the whed, es well aa of the anchor, is obviotuly 
fanciful—Diog. Leert i, joj. 
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making the wheel fevoive> There is only one reference in 
literature to the ‘'kick-wheel”, i.e. the wheel turned by the 
foot* that in the book of Ecclesiasdcus of the second century, 
which speaks of ‘'the potter sitting at his work and'turning his 
wheel round with hia feet”.* There seems to be no apparent 
explanation as to why the invention of so simple a device as 
the ueadle should have been so lace. The laiger vases, or those 
more difficult to turn on the wheel because of (heir form, were 
built up in sections, as they are to-day: a close insp^on of 
many Greek vases will reveal where the sections were joined.* 
Another method practised to-day, that of building with coils 
of clay, was, so far as we know, not employed by the Greek 
potters. Moulding, where the plutlc clay is pressed into moulds 
of burnt city, was extensively used, many vases showing on the 
inside Che finger marks where the worker pressed it into shape. 
The larger pots were built round wooden or wicker-work 
cores made in collapsible form, so that when the day shrank 
through drying they might be taken out. A passage in Pollux, 
which htd formerly puzzled writers, is thus easily explained.* 
Such technique is follosved to*day, a wedge being put in the 
centre which can be knocked out when the building is completed 
so that the aides of the core fall in.* 

After the pot had been thrown on the wheel it was left to 
dry until it became “leather hard” when it was “turned” or 
polished by means of wooden or iron tools of suitable shape; 
traces of the proceas of “turning” may be detected on marry 
Greek vases. In modern pottery work the clay is twice Sred, 
once when it is baked ao as to produce the “biscuit" form, i.e. 
unglazed and undecorated; the second time when the composi¬ 
tion to give the glaze has been applied. From evidences gathered 
from inspection of the vases. Miss Richter concludes that Greek 
craftsmen only fired once; the decoradon and glaze were applied 
in the “ leather-hard ’' condition, ft ia quite plain that the ponera 
fired their wares at a much louver temperature than the modems, 
probably not at a higher heat than 960^ C. ^ is remarked in 
the secdon on metal work, the Greeks never seem to have been 

* RJchter, P^tery, pp. 64. 60 . Cf. Phu. dt Gtn. Socr. 568 p; 
Atben. x. +« »• 

• Ecdu*. JQxviii. 3 S. * Geop. ti, a, 4. 

« Omn. vii. 164. * Rjcfatv, AtheruaH Pctwy, p. 94. 
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able to obuin very high temperatures, oor such perfect control 
over their heats as is possible under modem conditions. For 
this reason they were not able to make their clay "frit" pro¬ 
perly, and so a glaze had to be put on to make them watertight, 
not always successfully! and bowls are wholly or in places 
porous, which explains a reference in Pollux: “Aristophanes 
says that a day vinegiar jar has leprosy, instead of saying that it 
is moist.”' Actually tt may be said that Greek potters, apart 
from the beauty of form which they achieved, were lacking in 
the technical skill of the modems mostly because of this trouble 
of the heat.* 

With regard to the glaze considerable imcertainty still re¬ 
mains. In general it may be said that Greek potters knew far 
less about glazing than the late medieval and early modern 
craftsmen. The ordinary modern salt glaze was beyond their 
powers because they could not command the necessary tempera¬ 
ture (1300‘C.). Although chemical analysis has revealed the 
secret of their composition, modem potters have failed exactly to 
reproduce the famous black glazes. These were made of 50 per 
cent magnetic oxide of iron, 27 per cent quartz and 23 per cent 
soda. A similar one could be made with iron hlings, soda and 
marly clay. Probably the paiaage of time accounts for the 
change in the appearance of the colour which cannot be repro¬ 
duced readily. A red glaze was put on vnth miltos, or red 
ochre. MIm Richter points out very pertinently that the miitos 
was not mixed with the clay, as certain references would suggest, 
aa the day would turn red in the firing in any case, but 
put on as a wash.’ A reference in Athenacus to the three 
hundred vases carried in the procession of Ptolemy Phlladel- 
phus would suggest an encaustic decoration; but of this little is 
known,* 

The trade had many branches; the Kadopoios made water 

' Oam. vii, 

* Gepp~ 3,5; ''The ftrinf ie ao amall put pf cbe poccer'i cnft. Not too 
littJe Of too /RU^ Are •hould be built under the poi*, but juet enough." 

* Richter. Alh^nian Poitfry. p. S3ff.; <rf. Pliny, W.M joav, 153; SuidM, 

s.v. KoUad«» Kerameee; (lodorue, xx, iv, 3, These peeMses ere 

hard 10 explain except on the ground that the authors made a mituke and 
thought the miltoi wai aetutlly mixed with the clay. 

* Athen. v, wo a. llte whole question of ertcauatic deeeradon ia obscure. Cf. 

PI iny. H.N. xxxv, ^ 133, J tXid, Foiii. iv, 37$. Ako Bailey’s Dots, ii, 323 . 
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and wine jaxa; the Kotbonopoios cups, the Chutreus pots.^ 
Sometimes the potter decorated the vases himself, often crudely 
enough, but generally special artists were employed and the 
product signed by porter and painter.’ It is curious 10 realise 
chat the Greeks never achieved what we may consider to be (he 
supreme work of the poccer, the manufacture of porcelain; that 
was left to the Chinese.’ 

Although many remains of Roman kilns have been found, we 
have none of Greek potters. But we have several pictures of 
work going on, from which it ia not difficult to make out the 
form of kiln and method of firing.^ The kilns are domed and 
have three openings, one at the bottom for the fuel, another on 
the aide for the insertion of the ware and to act as a spy^hole, 
and one at the top to let out the smoke and for the regulation 
of the draught. In one piaure we aee a figure about to climb 
up the kiln on a ladder, holding a hooked bar or poker with 
which he it going to manipulate the due, from which Hames 
are issuing st the top. Evidently the draught is too great and 
heat is being wasted. I'Kore are several more pictures that 
show workmen using a similar hooked bar attending to the 
due; regulating the heat was of the greatest importance in a 
somewhat primitive kiln where accurate control* was ’very 
difficult. Another picture shows the inside of a kiln, in hoh* 
sontal section with two openings for the firo, each opening 
having two channels into the kiln. U this represents the usual 
Greek way of admitting the heat to the oven, it markedly differs 
from later Roman kilns where the door of the oven is perforated 
to allow the heat to riae evenly all over.’ 

One particularly pleasing scene, which has been frequently 
reproduced, shows work going on in a potter’s shop, where 
young men are busy painting vases while goddesses crown their 
efforts with wreaths. Two interesting points to be noted are 
that they all hold (heir brushes in their closed fist, in exactly 

' KothooopoiM, DiAsrcb. fr. 69. 19; ChuCKia. PJitto. 4*1 »; Ksdo* 
poiot, SchoJ. .n/AiiMoph. Fax, laoi; PoU. vii. 161, s. 

* Ajutoph, EccUs. 995; 1»mc. dt Penmt, t- 

* Tbe euppotition that the Ledn rntmiita «u porcelain ia «o doubiful 
that it muat be rqected; probabJ/ it waa either fluonptr or agalo. Cf. 
Plinf. HJJ. lasqti, 5, uuvii^ iS, 204; tad Bailer'a QOta, >, 176. 

‘ Ricbiar. Pottery, p. 76ff. 

* Bfuemner, Teohiviogu, ii, zjfT. 
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thf same way as Japanese artists, and that at the extreme right 
is seated a woman's figure also busy at painting. This is of im- 
portance as showing that women wodters, or at least one, were 
engaged in the trade, the only reference that we have of them 
being so employed in any industry outside of textiles and 
clothing. It is to be obserM^ that she is not being crowned by 
a goddess \ Another shows work going on in whst wss evidently 
s Isrge establishment. A big pot is being thrown on the wheel; 
before tc is crouched s boy who is twisting the wheel round with 
his hands. Some vases are still unfired; one is being carried 
away to dry; a man with a sack, probably of charcoal, on his 
back is approaching the kiln which is being fired by a man who 
is using a long poker. An elderly overseer with a long suff is 
watching the various operatjona. A third picture which is far 
less pleuing and we may suppose is of a comic character, shows 
what must have been a very ill-conducred potter’s workshop 
with a slave strung up by ropes Co the ceiling being whipped 
and another running sway,^ 

It is curious to realise that the trade of the potter was looked 
down on as something far below the art of the sculptor or the 
ptinter. Isocrates aays: “As if one should have the insolence 
to call Pheidiu, who made the statue of Athens, a statuette 
maker, or to say that Zeuxis and Fsrrhaaiui had plied the same 
trade u that of the painters of vases.”* Plato classes potters 
with blacksmiths and cooks.* It is practically certain that the 
quarter of Athens called Cersmeicus was that in which potters 
carried on their trade, although Pausanias gives quite another 
explanation, that it was named after one Ceramos, but this may 
be fanciful.* 

With regard to the distribution of manufactured articles, 
M. Francotte makes an interesting suggestion in supposing that 
many of the manufacturers of pottery and artistic wares worked 
(or a “Patron”, or perhaps we may call him a wholesale dis¬ 
tributor, who undertook to dispose of their products on a largo 
scale. Othermse, as he says, a is difficult to understand how the 

* Aiebtar, Atfu/iim PoBtry, pp. joS, 

* Perm. 2. * 301 c, 0, 

* Paw. i, 3, I. Cf. ludekh. Tepographu ven Athen, 2. Aoi]. t.v. Ken* 
maikos: and A. Ne*hill, "The Cormthien KerameUioe*’, Ajiw. 
AreJiaeoi. mv (1931). p. 1. 
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output of individual workshops was distributed and went so 
far. It ia perfectly poesible that wholeaalera did a large buBinesa 
in supplying containers for shipments of oil or wine; indeed it 
is reasonable to suppose that some such organised system roust 
have been in eustence; although as M. Francotte admowledges, 
there is no evidence to substantiate this.^ Sir Alfred Zimmero 
goes farther in saying that the merchants’ marks on some Attic 
vases are evidence that the trader went into the workshop and 
scratched his orders on sample vases. These marks are often in 
Ionian characters, and show chat previous to 480, during the 
most flourishing period 0/ the Etruscan trade, this was in Ionian 
hands.* But again we must be careful not to suppose that such 
production and distribution was on a large acale. Except in a 
very small degree there was no large^sle capitalistic production, 
for one reason that capital was not resdily available. Such 
capital as there was probably went into mining ventures* and 
sea loans. 


SatNNlMO ANO WiAvmo* 

Although we possess no connected account of the various 
processes of spinning and weaving wool, yet, as is natural with 
so vitally important an industry which was carried oci practically 
in every home, the references thereto are very numerous, and 
it is possible by piecing them together to obtain a very fairly 
accurate idea of ita technique. With regard to sheepehearing 
we know little, although it seems fairly certain that in early 
times the wool was pulled out of the fleece and not cut off with 
•hears; but in Pliny's time this was regarded as out*of*date.* 
The wool in the greasy state was washed by the eriopiuUa* 
with stTouthion or soapwort* in hot water, after which the carder 
or xantet hrst beat it with a stick* and then combed it. The process 

’ L'lfiAatrif, i, jeS. 

* OmA CoatmoKsmltht p. &. It nuy be temadted that thi« wm 
certainly sot a uniTend euiceiB la aU iradw. 

* Cf. P. Oertel, '*Zur Prage der AtsiaebaQ Grcaaiiiduatrie'’, RAna. Mta. 
inix (1930), p. 239. But cf. alio asotbar viaw by Sehwabe, “Oie Xeno< 
pbontia^an Poroi", 3 fw. boa (i 9 S 4 )» P* as 3. 

* filuMnner, Ttefmohiu, I, pp. 9^9. 

* Varto, Rb! Run. u. t r, 9; Pliny. F£.W. Tiil, 191; Ariac. ProiL x, as, 693 A. 

* Dtoac. il. 163. * The^b. H.P. vt. 4. 3 , a, 19 , 5. 

‘ Anatoph. L^t. syf. 
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of combing u not perfectly clear; whether an iron comb waa 
uaed or whether the tangled akein was unravdled with the 
lingera ia not koowo. 

The process of spinning is clearly seen in a figure from a 
Greek vaae in the British Museum. A woman is holding up in 
her left hand the distaff in the form of a rod tlmiat through a 
ball of wool With the fingers of her right hand she ia twisting 
the fibres drawn from the ball. The yam is attached below to the 
top of the apindle, s rod of wood or metal with a disc or whorl 
near the bottom to assist the rotation. The top of the spindle 
had a hook which ^dlitated the attachment of the yarn. When 
some quantity had been twiated it was cut away and wound 
round the body of the spindle* after which the twisting process 
recommenced. In the famous vision of Er, Plato likens the axis 
of the universe to the shaft of a spindle auapended by a hook of 
adamant, and the revolving starry heavens to a whorl made up 
of eight concentric rings, fitting one into another like boxes.^ 
Extriordintry though such a simile may appear to modern 
readers, it was doubtless perfectly recognisable to hia hearerSi 
who must all have seen so familiar a sight in their own homes. 
It can readily be reilised that such a process for producing yam 
waa very alow and tedious, far less efficient than even the old> 
fashioned spinning wheel When the yarn had thus been roughly 
spun, the thread was reworked by being drawn over the out¬ 
stretched leg of the worker, when it was smoothed by the fingers 
and mide more compact. Another method waa to draw it across 
a wooden or terra-cotta instrument called the tpinetron or orw, 
shaped like a greave so as to fit over the thigh and knee. Until 
a picture was found ahowing a woman at work drawing the 
thread across it, the use of this instrument was not understood, 
although several examples in terra-cotta were in museums.* 

The Greek loom* seems invariably to have been vertical, no 
picture of a horisontal one being extant. The best presentment 
of such a loom is the well-known picture of Penelope at the 
web, whose non-completion kept the suitors waiting so long. 
A simile in the Iliad is illuminating on the point: ** near as is the 

* Rfp. Sific, D. 

* Poll, vii, 3a, X, ia$: BJuemner, i. 113. 

* H.LmgRoth, An^ni E^ptianarniGreekLwint, 
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winding rod to a w«ll-gut woman*a breaat when $he deftly 
draws It with her hand as she pulls the spool past the warp and 
holds it near to her." ^ It is quite easy to reconstruct the working 
of the loom. The threads of the warp were fastened to a beam 
from which they hung down, each thread being attached by a 
loop to a weight to keep it taut. One cross rod, a “laze" rod, 
aerves to keep the warp threads in place and separate the odd 
hrom the even so that the weft or woof thread may be passed 
between them. The other rod ia apparently a "heddle", that is 
a bar of wood to which the odd warp threads are attached, but 
the picture is not sufficiently clear to be certain on that point.* 
Alof^ the top of the loom there are nine pegs, on six of which 
balls of coloured wool have been placed, evidently for working 
out the designs. In Penelope’s hand la held a spool, s piece of 
stick round which was wound the thread that became the weft. 
This spool was passed by hand between the alternate warp 
threads; evidently it could not be thrown like a "Hy shuttle”, 
and the simile quoted above becomes explicable when one 
realises how close the weaver must have stood up to the warp 
to be able to reach for this purpose to both aides of the loom. 
It is also evident that the width of the web could not have been 
greater than the span of the two arms. As each weft thread was 
woven into place it was beaten upwards in order to keep the 
weave compact and firmer. It may be remarked that Mr Ling 
Roth made a model of a Greek loom on which a skilled weaver 
demonstrated quite easily that it was a practicable instrument, 
although clumsy and very slow to work. He also remarks that 
Greek weavers were far behind Egyptian in skill, the Egyptian 
loom being a much more advanced instrument and producing 
a better quality of cloth. 

Small ** tapestry looms", held on the knee, were also used.* 
Evidently these vrere not mere embroidery frames for crewel- 
work, as has been supposed,* but miniature looms very much of 

^ ll. xaiii, 76!. 

' Pftgmgna of Greek woven eloth found in the Cnmea were woven io 
tbe warp of linen, the weft of wool Hiuie-liMe i* often 
traiulered into Brurlieh u “high warp", but ie literally ''high'leeah". 
Leuhee are the strong loop* of thread at the top of a vcrtial loom which 
puli out the alcemaK threads of the werp, eneblcna the weaver m iiuert tbe 
bobbiAs of weft. * H. B. Welcen, y.ffxaxi (iQit), p. ij. 

* Cf. remeria on ia art. "Phiygium Opue" in D.S~ 
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the nature of those used to^dsy in the weaving of amal] rugs or 
msts. 

Further detaiJs with regard to Greek weaving leave much in 
obscurity. There is much doubt if ornamentation was woven 
into the material* or, as seems more probable, either embroidered 
or painted on with pigments. The fragments of woollen cloth 
already mentioned found in Kertch in the Crimea were painted.^ 
Herodotus says that the people of the Caucasus painted animals 
on their clothing with a vegetable pigment mixed with water.* 
The difficulty of washing such garments is obvious. One word, 
polymiios, presenu a puazle. This apparently refers to a form 
of dtinask in which several threads were taken for the woof in 
order to weave In patterns, that according to Pliny were called 
Alexandrian.* If this particular form of weave referred to the 
warp threads it would be easier to understand, since it is 
necessary Co combine several thresds together, otherwise hanging 
down as they did with weights they would quickly unravel 
themselves snd fall apart. Helen "embroidered" battle acenea 
on the web she was weaving.* But Penelope seems to be 
weaving in the web tufts or rosettes of wool to form a pattern. 
Evidently Greek craftsmen were capable of the dilTicult art of 
weaving in various colours. The word rhabdotoi probably meins 
' ‘ striped ’ although it may mean' ‘ ribbed ’ ’ .* The word wuphaino, 
to "weave in", is unmistakable in its meaning. Athenaeua, 
quoting Menander, asya: "They first weave in the purple to 
make the ahadow, and after the purple cornea this, which is 
neither white nor purple, but like a tempered beam of light in 
the wool."* Persian tapestries used as curtains, or^erhaps rugs, 
were famous and costly. The Man of Petty Pride in the Ckaractm 
of Theophrastus^ boasted such. Doubtless they were the kind 
that scandalised poor Ezekiel so deeply.* Athenaeus also says 
that weaving in many*coloured textures reached its height when 

i Abr&htina, QrMk Drm, pp. 97, lej. 

* I, ao3. 

* H.N. viii, iQ, 6. The word pmMUot ii not Mtv to undentuid other than 
ivov«D with vuiesetod pattenu. Cf. Plut. Rig. Imp. Ap«ph. 185. a. 

* IL Hi, 

* Xen. Cyrop. viij, 3, 16. Cf. Athen. zii, 5$? a. stj c; also Q. Curt, lii, 

$• 

* Aihm. u, 7 t r; Axin. dr Mir. Aute. 83$ a. 96; Theocr. xv, So. 

^ Char. »4 * Ei«k. xxiii. 14. 
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the Cyprians Acesas and Helicon became the most renowned 
artists. There was a work of art at Delphi signed by Helicon of 
Salamis, son of Acesas. Another weaver, Pathymias the 
Egyptian^ 1 $ also mentioned as a famous artist.^ 

Washing and fulling, as being impossible co do effectively 
in the home, was a distinct trade. The fabrics were put into 
large rubs and trodden with the feet in a solution of natron* 
when it was available, or more commonly in urine, allowed to 
stand for a fortnight until it had a strong ammonia content,* 
sufficient to take away the last vestiges of grease in the wool. 
Fulling was done with fuller’s or CUnolian earth.* When this 
was not available* or too expensive, gypsum was used,* or earth 
from Lemnos or Samos.* Lastly the cloth was given t final 
washing in clean water. 

The next stage was combing with a teasel to raise the nap,’ 
after which the cloth was shorn by hand with a pair of shears.* 
Some cloths were not treated in this way but were left with the 
pile on both aides (ampkiiapos).^ Others were shorn on both 
sides to produce psHos\ ptHai ptrsikai are Persian rugs with 
00 pile.** Heieromallot meant cloth with pile on one aide only.** 
It is almost certain that no fabric like velvet was known to the 
Ancient World; it was probably an invention of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. 

Although we have many references to felt {piUma) there is no 
informstion with regard to its manufacture, except that Pliny 
tells us that vinegar was used, which, rather surprisingly, made 
it so tough that it could resist steel.** It was xued for making 
hats** and shoes ;** we hear that Demetrius PoUorcetes possessed 

' Athea. 197 a. * Poll, vil, 39, x. 135. 

* AUten. xi. 484 A; ef. Pliny. Xrviu, 66 , at. 

* Poll. vil. 39; Pliny,i93(cf.aUoDiMe.v.i53;An»toph. Ranu*. 
711. 

* Tbeoph. 44 Lap. 671 Pliny, nrv, 19s. 

* Tb«opb. d 4 Lap. 64. 

* Ak. Com. 35; Schoi. bJ Arittoph. PhtOu, :66. 

* Athen. V. 197 a. 

* Athen. li. 46 0; d. also xti, 336 d, $39 8. 

** Athen. v. 197 s; Diog. Le^. v, 73. 

'' fitrebe, t. j, 9 (c. ai 6 ). 

H.S. viii, 193. 

^ It. z, x6s: Heeio 4 , W.D. 544: Athen. xii, 544 0; and many other*. 

u Heelod, W.D. 540; Plato, xxos. 
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a pair of purple slippers.* Rugs or carpets were made of it,‘ 
also tents.* 

It is not easy to affirm with certainty that Greek weavers 
produced both woollen and worsted fabrics* although it is by 
no means impossible that they should have done so. '‘Woollens" 
are thoee fabrics which do not show on the surface the inter* 
twining threads of which they are woven. Woollens are woven, 
but fulling in which the cloth is given a felting effect and 
combing with the teasel, so thsi the surface is uniform, conceal 
the fact. "Worsteds" show upon their surface their woven 
origin. The description given of Greek methods would seem to 
suggest that woollens alone were made. But this is by no means 
certain, and it is quite likely that worsteds were also manu¬ 
factured. Possibly Greek weavers made no distinction between 
the two. 

There is no actual evidence that the Greeks ever used goat’s 
hair in weaving, although there is no reason why they should 
not; there were plenty of goats in Greece. References in the 
Bible to goat's hair cloth are frequent* and the fabric was used 
by the Romani.* 


LiNBH AttD Silk 

One of the most curious snd tantalising questions with regard 
to the manufscture of textiles among the Greeks is found in our 
ignorance of much that has to do with linen. The first difficulty 
arises in an almost hopeless confusion with regard to terms. 
What was the diflerence, if any, between h'noR and othoru} 
Possibly the former was anything made of l^ax, e.g. nets, ropes, 
sails, etc., while the latter was fine linen made into garments; 
but this is pure conjecture. Then again what was that very 
mysterious substance hyssos} It seems to have been a coarse 
form of linen which almost certainly came originally from Egypt, 
although Pausanias says it was grown in EliSi evidently an 

' Athen. xii. 5^5 P; Rut. Dsmat. 4c j cf. PoU. y(i, j?i. 

* X«n. Cyrop- v, 5. 7. 

* Strabo, vii, 7, 17 (e. 307). For a full treatment of the aubject aee 6. 
Laufer. '‘The early hiateryof feh**, Am. Amhrop. »a;u (t93o), p. x, 

* E.g. £xod. xxxv. 2$. sod many od>en, 

* Pliny, viii, M3; Varto, Aux, ii, ii. 
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importation.^ And lastly we are pynled by the word sindon.^ 
This ia generally translated "muslin”, and probably rightly eo 
in the passages in Herodotus referring to India. But it U 
practically certain chat no fabric made of cotton was woven in 
Greece, and other references Co the word suggest merely a very 
fine form of Unen cloth, loosely woven. 

The only satisfactory account we have of the preparation of 
fiax to make into linen yam is in Pliny,^ who gives a tolerably 
clear account of the processes of retting and hackling, and we 
can only conclude that the same procedure was followed in 
Greece. With regard to weaving we know little, two references 
in Pollux conveying little meaning to modern readers.* Curiously 
enough two references in Homer to linen weaving throw some 
light on the process followed and are of peculiar interest. The 
moidena in the palace of Alcinous are weaving "and from the 
close-woven linen the liquid oil runs off”,* and the youths in 
the dancing place on the shield of Achilles wear tunica "well- 
spun. shining softly with oil".* Such use of oil is in line with 
the most modern practice when a closely woven cloth is required. 
In ancient times the yam was certainly woven in the grey or 
raw unboiled state and so was harsh and difficult to work. 
Softening the weft yarn with oil would enable a greater number 
of shots of weft CO be inserted in an inch of cloth, and this 
would result in a closely woven fabric. The pressure used in 
forcing the shot of weft home would thus tend to squeeze out 
the oil.’ Bleaching on grass was apparently unknown; the 
general method seemingly was to stretch the materisl over s 
wickerwork frame, under which a brazier giving off sulphur 
fumes was set * Theophrastus mentions a plant called hrrakltxQ 

‘ Piw.v, 5, a, 

* Her. {, MO, ij, 9$; Thuc. li, 49; Soph. AnHg- iziz; TiMoph. Hitt. Pi. tv. 
7, 7; Michel, Ssa, 14 (Simoe 4(h cent); SireW^ xv, 3, ts (c. 734): PoU. iv, 
lit: I.G. u^ ijAj. 

* H.N. nix. *6-18; cf. litieh 9. • Poll, vii, 73, x, : 76 . 

* 04 . vii, 107. • //- xviii, 596. 

’ The problernt connected with these nvo psegsges ere Uiecueeed by 
Studnicskt In Beitrdft rur Geichichu der aUgriechmktn Traehi (ebhi. 
archloJ.-epIgreph. Semineres der Clniv, Wien, vi, t, p. 47). Cf. eleo Herraberg 
in PMolofta. > 3 guj[ (2874), p. 8. Oil vres eleo used in dxeing, Plut. AU». 36, l. 
end in cieening clothee. Machon, ap. Alhtn. xli, 8. 

* Poll. vii. 4:; Pliny, H.N. xaxv, 175, 198. The ealphur dioxide thus 
produced acted ae e strong reducing agent. 
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with t leaf like soBpwort, which wu used for bleaching linen 
The use of linen for wearing apparel was undoubtedly later 
than that of wool. We are told that Pythago^ wore woollen 
garments* linen not having at that time come to those parts.* 
Silk is hrat mentioned by Aristotle,* who, after describing 
the changes undergone by the worm before becoming a moth, 
says "some women undo the cocoons of this creaturei winding 
olT rhe silk, and then weave it. Famphile, daughter of PltCeus, 
is said to hive been the first to weave it :n Cos.” Pliny * mentions 
three kinds of silk—coa, bombycina* and series. Apparently 
the secret of getting the thread by unwinding the cocoon was 
the discovery of the Chinese and was unknown to the Greeks 
and Romans. The coa and bombydna, procured by piercing 
and carding the cocoon instead of unwinding it entire, resulted 
in I coarser and less brilliant yarn. In gathering the cocoons 
of the wild silkworm after the emergence of the imago, the 
filamenta were severed so chst they could not be unreeled in a 
long continuous thread. To be utilised at all they had to be spun 
and, as they lacked the properties essential to a firm spun yam, 
they were too fragile for anything but essentially decorative 
uses; in effect they were a kind of coarse chiffon, which would 
suit the deicription of the transparent materials of Amorgoa. 

The whole question of silk, sericoy from China ia very obscure 
and it is more than doubtful if any retched the Mediterranean 
until the Hellenistic era. It is quite clear that the Greeks had 
heard of the Chioeae, the Serea, but equally clear that they did 
not know, except in the vaguest way, where China was. The 
first mention is by Nearchus,* who was sent on a voyage of 
exploration in the Indian Ocean by Alexander, and Pausaoias 
baa a fabulous story of them living on the island of Seria in the 
Red Sea, where there ia an arun)al twice the size of a beetle 
from which they get the thread for their Serican garments.’ 
There ia a reference from Pherecratea which can be dated in 
the second half of the hfth century to a substance called 
trkheptos and explained by Photius as ailk.* But this seems 

' H-P. ix, I a, 5. * Dies* Lsen. viii, 19. 

‘ H.A. V, :9, 55» a. * H.N. si, 22 . aj, 

* Cf. •«. "Bunbyx” by Mau ia P.W. 

* Strabo, xv, t. se (e. ^3); m. “Sera ” by Henratan ia P.W. 

’ vl, 26,6. ' Athea. vi, 269 a. 
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altogether too vague and cannot be accepted as indubitably re¬ 
ferring to silk. Miaa Richter sugge$u that the amorgis mentioned 
in Aristophanes may refer to aiUc, but leaves the question open.' 

Cotton was known Co the Greeks, the drat mention being in 
Herodotus.* Theophraarus says that it grew on the island of 
Tylos (Bahrein) in the Persian Gulf.* There is no evidence that 
it was ever used in Greece. 

Ths Clotuino Industst 

In the clothing industry some made only cloaka» others t%- 
clusively the outer garment, or ehlamys, worn by both sexes. 
At Megara many were engaged in making txoniJes, sleeveless 
vests commonly worn by slaves and the poorer clasaes.* At 
Pellene in Achaea were made mantles of a rough hairy doth.* 
The eklarddM* of Miletus were famous; Alcibiades, the fop, 
wore one.' Costumes made of fabrics from Amorgos were 
greatly admired and very expensive.* It is to be noted, however, 
that probably neicber place had a monopoly of these, but rather 
the style of Miletus and Amorgos was copied widely in ocher 
places.* Some costumiers and tailors were famous in Athens; 
Xenophon tells us of Demeas, of the deme of Colytcos, who made 
chhmydes, and Menon who was renowned for the cut of hia 
ehUnidet}^ Athenaeua speaks of long robes of Corinthian make 
called kaUuireis}^ 

But again we must be careful to remember that the provision 
of clothing for the family was one of the most Important tasks for 
the women of the household. The daughter was taught by her 
mother; she had no other education, and when she married 
she undertook the duty for her new home. The results must have 
been fsirly rough, but we may suppose that they were then sent 

* Am. Jfjtmt. Ardi. unii, p. 27; Aruroph. Lyriit. 735. Fpr raore on 
aocirat »ilk. ef. W. T. M. Porbea, ia Clots, Philol. xxv (1030), p. 22; W. 
R«b*i, '* CbiTu ell Unpruagaliad der Bdelieide Wi«n Btitr. Kvfof a. 

Att'em, u (1927). p. 47; trt. "Sehca" in P.W.', Prr^. Mor. 
fhtbr. 49; Procepiui, An^. uv, 14. 

* Her. ill. 106; cf. Eilh«r 1. 6. * H.P. iv. 7, 7-8, 

* Xen. Mm. u, 7, 6. * Poll. vU, 

* Chloitis, la upper gtrmeat of wool worn by men and women. 

* ?Iu(. AleA. 23. 3. * A/iatoph. LyA/t. 150, 735. 

* Aeech. in Ttmordi, 97. '* M«in. ti, 7, 6. 

“ 2ii, sas o. 
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to be finished by professionals. There was also jn Greece on 
patriotic, and to some ertent on moral groundSi an aversion 
from the lumirioua garments of the East, with beautiful em> 
broideries and colours. We may shrewdly suspect that this 
feeling arose in some measure from an inability to produce 
anything aa fine by their own somewhat primitive methods. 
The Greek dressed aa he liked and hitched hia clothes round 
him and pinned them aa well as he could. Except for the young 
exquiaite he was hardly a "dreasy” and» if the truth be told» 
not an over-dean person, as many not too refined jokes in 
Ariatophenea suggest. Woollen do^es are hard to wash, and 
the Greeks wore little of the much more expensive linen. But 
doubtless they were not less cleanly chan our own ancestors of 
a century ago. The Man of Petty Ambition in the Characters 
of Theophrastus, who wants to push himself into the best 
sodecy, often changes his clothes when they are not really 
dirty enough co go to the laundry and, perhaps even worse, 
cleans his teeth ai^ gets shaved several times a month.^ Aristo¬ 
phanes tells US that it cost three obolt to have a dirty himation 
washed,* arid Athenaeus mentions one Telangea who paid half 
an oboi a day to have hia cloak kept clean.* 

We are not very well informed with regard to aoap, although 
several references would Seem to indicate that its manufacture 
from fat and lye from wood ashea was not unknown.* We do 
know that the usual deaoers were soda,* bran and pumice 
stone. Generally tbe Greeks washed in warm vs^ater, anointed 
themselves with oil and scraped their skins with s strigil. We 
know very little as co Greek baths. Athenaeus tells us they were 
a late innovation and formerly were not allowed within the dty 
limits.* In Antipbanes, a poet of the Middle Comedy, who 
began to produce plays in 388, .we have s fine old-fashioned 
outburst against the newfangled effeminacy of washing in hot 

‘ Theopb. Char, ui, la; ci. x. xviii, S, xxil. S, xxjt, {O. 

* Vop. 11*7. • y. 399 c. 

* PItto, Hep. aJOa; Diog, Laert. iil, a?; Arist. PrtAi xxv, S, 9^8 Sj 
Scho]. Ariitopb. ad Lysut. 470, Ac/tarn. t6 . Cf. cIm Pliny, RM. scviii, 191: 
in Bible )tr. ii. aa; MeJ. iii. a. Sonemt «*ea n&r loep, but an unauent rubbed 
on the ikin after deaouns with water. Cf. Phlloa. ap. Aih«n. 409 s. 

* I.e. Natron (aedium carbooate), Niiron, nitre or aelt^etre frequaoily 
confuted with natron, 

' i, jS B. Cf. excelieot note on the Greek bath in Chancieti viii. 
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water.* But» on the Other hand, we know perfectly well that 
public barha did exiat, Athenaeua providing us with the re« 
markable acory of Philoxenus who accustomed himself to eat 
hot food by gargling with hot water at the baths.* Xenophon 
tells us that some of the rich had private baths and dressing room6» 
but the ordinary people went to the public establishments 
wherein ‘‘the vulgar have more enjoyment than the few and 
the wealthy".* Lucian tells us that the charge for admission 
to the public baths was two obols.* But this was in Roman 
times, and we must assume that prices had risen. 

DytiNQ 

Our knowledge of the technique of dyeing is a little more ex* 
tensive than that of some other industries. Purple extracted 
from the murex* was very expensive. Achenaeus telJs us it was 
worth its weight in silver,* not only because of the difficulty of 
making it, but because of the hard life of the fiahermen.^ The 
best was the Phoenician, after which came the Laconian.* The 
shelli^ were mashed to a jelly *and boiled.** The most expensive 
fabrics were dyed twice {dsbaphci)^^^ first with the juice of the 
Purpura murex and then with that of the Muux hwcinaa, or 
trumpet murex. It was diluted with water or urine and often 
adulterated with other colours. From its excessively unpleasant 
amell those who used it were despised; dyera and perfumers 
were particularly disliked.** Experiments in modern times in 
making the dye from the actual shellfish hsve revealed that the 
product is of a dull and somewhat dingy reddish violet shade, 
in no way to be compared with the beauty of the modem aniline 
dyes. Many other agents were used in dyeing, as, for instance, 

> Kock, Prog. Com. Ait. ii, (c6. 

* Arvtoph. i^rvs. $35; Alhen. i. S ^ Cf SudhelT, Am dem anfiken 

BodoMttn, p. 63; Iia«u», do HotrfA. Phil. jj. 

* Got't. of Alhm, ii, lo. * Lemphanot. s. 

* B^nrd. La Phenitiau tl VOdyttet, {, 40?^.; Arkt. H.A. v. S 4 «a; 
Ach«n. iii. 88; Pliny, //.//. ix, i»j; filuemner, Totknalogit, \ (reviaed «d.), 
p. S33. 

* xii, 526 c; cf. A«»ch. 9 S 9 . * A(hen. x, 422 a. 

* Ptui. iii, 31, S: ef. X, 37, 3. ChiAA and Ionian—Atheo. ui, 539 F. 

* AjTJtoph. Aehaai. 381. *• Ariatoph. Salu. 2:5. 

“ Pliny, H.N. ix, 13?; Cicero, 2 Jit.adAU~ ii, 9 , a. 

»* Plut. PfrieUt. 
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Kermes,' or cochineal; madder;* saffron or crocus;* hyacinth;* 
orchil or litmus;* isatis or “woad’\* There is some doubc as 
Co whether indigo was known, but at least it is certain that the 
Greeks did not know how to dissolve indigo for use as dye.* 
Of inorganic dyes, yellow ochre (hydrated iron oxide)* was dug 
near Athens, but was very experuive ioid often adulterated; 
when heated it changed to a red colour.* Orpiment (arsenic 
trisulphide) and realgar (arsenic monosulphide) were also used 
as yellow and red dyes. The Athenian Coliaa is said to have 
invented an aniffdal form of cinnabar from a red sand that came 
from Ephesus.'* Green was made from malachite, a basic 
copper carbonate which hu been doubtfully identified with 
chjyiocolla, a hydrous copper silicate,'^ Cinnabar, red mercuric 
sulphide, native vermilion from the common, ore of mercury, 
die MnnaiiAn of Theophrastus,'* was probably applied to several 
distinct substances. Besides "the large depoiita at Laurium it 
came from Spain and Colchis.'* Verdigris was made by soaking 
copper in wine lees. Black came from soot, and bone black 
wu discovered by Apelles in 325 by chaning ivory.'* Vitruvius 
gives a long account of colours used by house decorators.'* 


WtNB'* 

Wine, the ordinary drink in Greece in andent times as now, was 
made everywhere, snd the catalogue of different vintages as 


' Tha error of lUMoiina that iKe ceehiAMl Icueet vru • ber^ pervieiH 
for egei ^ Tlieoph. H.P. Ui, 7. s; j6. 1; tx. xvj, 3s; iMieh j. (B. 

' Dteee.iii. 160: Heriv, iBp. Cf. alsoAthee.vl.4400;47. 
' Ae»ch. Ag, >39. Croeui. v^id or luteum. • kind of mi|ztonett«>-Vitrijv. 
vii. 14.2; Theoph. it Oior. 27. 

* Hrieinib, UAcerulfi. but ixrhip* the purpJe obnijied from veccimum 
or whortleberriei—X h). Cyr^p. vui, 3, 13; Acben. vj, 2558; Vitruv. vil, 

14 a. 

* T^opb. H.t*. iv, 6, j; Dloec. iu, 1(5; Pliar, H.H. xiii, 136. 

* Plifly, M.N. xjav, 4S; Vjorav. vxi, 14. 

" The question ij ductneed by filueeiDer. Ttchwlogn, i, 54. Pllny. 
xouit, 163, iiyr it Was hiety brought to Europe, indigo u mentioned in the 
Ptriplm Moris Erytk. Cf. Belley'* note, i, 936. 

* Axiat, MeUoni^ lij. 3. jj. 

* Theopb, da £^. 59, >« Jbii. 

“ lUi. a6. 39. EiiJev, ii, 203. diaeusses the point and identifiea chf7«ocoUa 
with malachite i cf. Aiheo. si, $53 d. 

“ it Lop. 58. « Strabo, iu, 9, 6 <c. 144)- 

” Cf. art. "Apellea” <13) ia P.W. “ vU, 7-J4. 

•* Art. "Vutum” ia ^.S.; "TorcuUr*' by Hdrte in P.W. 
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given in Athenaeus is quite prodigious although only a few 
became reaUy famous. In Hellenistic rimes an important trade 
in Greek wines to Italy showed that they were appreciated there 
as being superior to the hareher products of the west. To-day 
Greek wines are inferior and do not leave the country. Generally 
speaking, ancient wines could not compare with the magnihcenC 
products of the present day, for the simple fact that the technique 
of making them was faulty owing to lack of knowledge of the 
chemical action of baciU: in decomposing. This accounts for 
the many quite remarkable compounds that were with 

the wines in order to preserve them. 

The grapes were put into a vat made of acacia wood and 
trodden out by the feet. When as much as possible had been 
extrscted in this fashion, the skina and pulp were put in a sack 
of woven reeds or canvas which was twisted until the last 
possible moisture was extracted. The first juice that came from. 
the untrodden grapes bruised by their own weight was drawn 
off to make a rare wine,^ called in MItylene pro dn mos or 
protropas.^ The wine made from lightly trodden grapes was 
especially esteemed and counted best for its keeping qualities. 
Some new wine was drunk at once, after being clarified with 
vinegar,^ but generally the must was taken to a cool cellar and 
put in earthenware jars. Wooden barrels were not used, perhaps 
h’om the scarcity of wood or perhaps because, as Pliny says, 
they were not suitable for warm climates.* Both the inside and 
out of these jars were coated with pitch and the containers sunk 
in the earth. After about six months of fermentation, during 
which the scum was constantly akimmed off, the wine was drawn 
off into smaller jars. The liquor was very impure and full of 
dregs, and had to be strained through a metal sieve or a piece 
of doth.* The lowest kind of wine, fit only for slaves, was made 
by pouring water over the skins and pulp left after the last 
pressing.* 

The struggle to correct acidity was a never-ending one and 
every kind of device was used to accomplish this end. Wine 
was mixed with sea-water, turpentine, pitch, reain, lime, 

' Gtop. vi, 1$; Acci ii. 13. ' Athen. i, job; ii, 43 B. 

* G^p. vl, IS, • HJV. irvi, 13a. 

• PolJ. vi, J9, X, 755 Athan. 420 o; Aniwpb. Pluftu, J0S5. Wloe on the 

lees, I«Bjih xxv. 6. * Cf. Match, xxvi:. 48. 
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gypsum, burnt marble,^ calcined shells and aromatic herbs and 
spices. Resin was a particularly favourite admixture, and resin> 
ated wine is still drunk in Greece; ic was thought to give a 
bouquet.* To make the most highly flavoured and precious sorts 
coatly unguenca and perfumes were added,* which must have 
produced a kind of liqueur. Since diacillatioo was not, ao hr as 
we know, practiaed the Greeks could not have had any form of 
brandy, although it ia hard to imagine the potency of that really 
astonishing vintage that required to be watered to a twentieth 
of its original strength.^ Nestor drank wine ten years old,* and 
Athenaeus speaks of some sixteen yeare old.* Many devices, 
more or leas dishonest, were resorted to to make the wine 
appear older than it was, of which the favourite was to mix aea- 
water with it,^ or heating it.* We know the name of at least one 
famous Athenian vintner, Serambus.* 

Olivs Oil 

The extraction of olive oil is vividly depicted on a Creek vase. 
The olives are placed In layers between perforated or grooved 
boards, placed on a itand with a rim to catch the oil as it it 
pressed out. A press beam hinged at one end and heavily 
weighted with two stones at the other is being pulled down by 
a man and another to lend his weight has jumped on the beam. 
Tbe oil runs over the outer aides of the wood^ boarda into the 
rimmed tray on which they stand, and from thence through a 
pipe with a tap into a container. Later a screw press was invented 
by Hero of Alexandria.** To preserve the oil it was mixed with 

' Cf. Catc^, dr Ain Cult. 93; Prov. udii. 30; Cint. vlii. pMlm luv. 8. 

* Phat. Symp. v, 3. 

* Afluiti, Var. Hitt, xli, 31; Theopb. di Odor. 10, 3S, 44, Ji; C.F, vi, 19, 
j; *rt. " Dro^en " by Schmidt ia P.W. Suppl. v. 

* Od, ix, 200; Aihen. xi, 46s c. According to Achea. x, 446 a, the ueuel 
liilgiioi) WI8 half BAd half. Neat wine y.'u so potent that to drink it, Scythian 
fashion, unwateied was W risk madnew. Cf. fJer. vi, 84, and death of 
Chrysippuj ihe philosopher, Diog. Leerl. vii, 184. 

*CW. ill, 39i> 'xii, 584®. . 

’ Pliny, H.H. xiv, 78. Cf. Ceto'i recipe forioin wine, deAgri CvU. 24,105, 
lie. 

* PM. Syrup. V, 3j Aihon. x, 419 c. 

' Plato, Ofjrg. s 18 e, 

" Meckadet, Hi. 20. Cf. A, G. Drachmann, Andtni Oii Milii and ^fssu 
(Copenhagen 1932); Cato, dt Agri Coir. 64, 5. gives directions aa to gathering 
and preaaing tba olivee. 
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»aJt 01 glim and re«m. The ethereal oils were not extracted, 
lacking an effective proceaa of distillation.' Olive oil provided 
practically all the needs for which Hxs and lards are used to-day. 
A fat used as the basis of unguents was made from the nanml 
fat of sheep’s wool (oisupe, the modern lanollne).* It was, 
however, not much in favour as it decomposed very quickly. 
The trade in unguents was an important one, and we hear of 
a perfume market.^ Dioscorides gives a lengthy hat of per* 
fumes.^ As in the Middle Ages their use was very necessary 
when personal cleanliness was little practised. 

FoODBinFFS 

We have already in our chapter on Agriculture described 
briefly the process of threshing the grain; it now remains to say 
something of milling. Strange as it may seem to-day the trades 
of miller and baker were not separated; the baker milled his 
own flour and used it there and then in making bread. Generally 
speaking, the entire process of preparing the grains of barley or 
wheat for the oven was carried on in the home; such bakers as 
there were seem to have been specialists or high-class con¬ 
fectioners, some of them quite famous. After threshing, a 
further process was necessary to separate the bran, which was 
done by roasting seemingly in a kind of machine like the modem 
coffee roaster. This was so important a duty in the home that 
it is said Solon ordered that a bride should carry one in the 
bridal procession aa a symbol of her domestic duties.^ 

Apparendy in early times the general method of milling was 
by pounding the grains in a mortar; and this primitive use was 
continued into historic times The results were evidently more 
of the nature of groats than flour. At the same rime the far 
more efficient method of grinding with querns was well known, 

^ DistilUtioo, Howfudis(UlinBWMUAdencoodisqiuceobMur«, Arucotle 
Keou to auBsest ibet sweet water «ouJd be nude salt by httZiag, i.e. 
distiUiitB^^v^' (S. 933 a. Dioecoridee deacribos ■ very primitive 

apperatua, i, ya, v, 95 cf. Ariet. Mtleonl. i. 9, tx (3+6 a), li, 3 (356 b). 

* Dioac. u, 84. * Ariicoph. 137$. 

* Dioac. i. 5a. 

' PdJ. i. a^d; cf. aJeo vi, 64, x, i«8. Apparently thia TOastins m parehms 
waa 00I7 for barley; cf. Thiic. vi, aa, but ch« pome ie doubrfol. 

* Aristoph. Kep. aoi, 33S. 
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and references Co hand>iniiJa in Homer are frequent.^ Turning 
such querna waa very exhausting work and generally given to 
slaves or criminals,^ and the work went on night and day.* 
Achenaeua cella of Menedemus and Aadepiades who worked at 
night, and thereby earned two drachmas a shift to continue their 
studies in philosophy. Criminals wore a kind of halter or collar 
of wood which prevented them from eating the meal they were 
grinding.^ Larger mills were turned by horses, donkeys or 
mules, We find a pathetic reference to the once famoua race* 
horse that was condemned to spend his old age working in such 
lowly fashion.’ As to whether or not the mill driven by a water* 
wheel waa known in Greece before the Christian era there ia no 
evidence, although this was by no means impossible. There is a 
charming little poem in the Anthology, by Antipatros of 
Thessaioruca, who lived at the beginning of the first century a.d., 
in which the women who toiled at grinding are felicitated on 
their labour being eased by Demecer and the water nymphs 
who now turn the wheel.’ This would seem to su^st that it 
was a new invention. Strabo mentions that Mithrsdates 
poss^ed a water-mill, evidently rather a wonderful thing.’ 
The problem, in default of definite evidence, must be left un¬ 
solved. Wind-mills were a much later invention, probably fourth 
or fifth century A.D.’ 

To separate the Hour from the bran the meal was sieved or 
“bolted”,’ According to the fineness of the sieve waa the 
quality of the Hour and the bread made therefrom, of which 
Athenaeus gives an impressive catalogue of different kinds.^ 
Bread was generally leavened with yeast,but unleavened made 


^ E.g. Oi. ii. S55, vii, 104, n. uid Mv«ral otheit. 

* Dem. itt St^. i. 13; Lysk». A Cosdf Srat. :6: PoU. iii, 7$. 

* Atbeo. iv, j68 b. The ttoty of MeMdeiaiu uu] AKlepiaOea. 

* PoL. vii. so. X, ue; SeboL ad Arinoph. Pax, 14. Cf. the prohibition 
tfiiiut oussling the ex that trod out the coxti~Deut. ov. 4. 

* An^ Pol- ix, 19-st. At Olyuthiu hu beenfoimd another form of ffiiell 
haod-nuU in whkh the upper etoae wu piubeti bocktrirde sod forwards bx 
t wooden lever. 

* AnA. ix. 41S. 

^ Stnbo. xii, 3, 70 <e. 576); Blueomor, Tscktulniit. 46. 

* Blueraner, i. 49. 

' PoJ. yif 74; Arieteph. Buia. 991. 

^ Athen. iii, loS t. Attic bread waa the b«*t~-ui, 109. 

Ariat. <?en. Ax. 3, 4, 755 a; Atben. iii, xi} S. 
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with soda was aJso known. References to kneading the dough 
are very numerous. Wc are told that Anaxarchos made his 
slaves wear gloves when engaged in this and have a kind of 
respirator over the mouth to prevent their breath from spoiling 
the dough, or perhaps their spitting in it.' By good fortune 
there have been preserved two terra-cotta groups representing 
the kneading of the dough.* In one two figures bend over a 
large trough and in another is a mass of dough. Another f^ure 
stands holding a sieve, and in the background is an oven. The 
other shows four women busy kneading while another blows 
on a pipe, no doubt to encourage them in tbeir labour. 

The oven seems to have been of the simplest description, an 
earthenware or clay structure standii^ on legs or with a space 
beneath for the fire. In one of the terra-cotta groups a woman is 
puttii^ sticks underneath to feed the fire, while another is tx- 
aminlng the loaves which are baking in the oven. One more 
little figure shows a man cooking at what is evidently a grill 
with a fire underneath, although it is impossible to say whether 
it is meat or cakes that he is busy with. All kinds of confectionery, 
fancy cakes, and pastry were made; we even know the name of 
one famous confectioner in Athens, Thearion.* 

Any idea that the high thinking of the Greeks ’was accom¬ 
panied by plain living, at least among the better-to-do, may be 
dismissed at once. The Deipnosophists of Athenaeus is a truly 
astonishing recital of the refined goamandise of the rich; a 
super-cookbook that pours out endless accounts of dainties to 
be enjoyed by the gourmet. Earth and sea and sky are ransacked 
for delicacies, and the rival merits of this or that cooked dish 
are discussed at prodigious length. In rich households, where 
many slaves were kept, we hear of as many as a dosen cooks, 
each skilled in the preparation of a single dish, being employed 
in the preparations for a fashionable dinner party. Xenophon 
pities the poor man who has only one slave to do all the cooking 
and the household tasks. “The man who has only one servant 
to make his bed, lay his table, knead the bread and prepare the 

» Ath«fi, xil, 548 c. * jv, p. 445, figt. 5694-5- 

' Plato, Corg. 5:8 b. Jard^. CiriaUs, p. ii%, a. i, has an inrerearing note 
Ob tb« use of various kinds of flour in cooking. Cf. aUo Anal. Preil. xn, 
917 A, where the dUTerencee between wheat and berley are discussed. 
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meii» mu&t take everything as it U offered to him. But when 
each haa hia special task, one boiling the meat, another roasting, 
one doing the fiah in spiced sauce, another frying it, end another 
making the bread in fashion that best suits the taste of the 
master, it aeems to me everything will be quite perfect.” Cooked 
dishes were sold in the shops, and in the Agora was reserved a 
apeciiJ place where chefs with their assistants and utensils* and 
waiters* were to be hired. Some of these cooks were famous for 
their special dishes and wrote cookery books. Among the most 
famous were Sophon, Simonactides of Chios, Tyndarichos of 
Sicyon, Zopyrinus, Mithaikos of Sicily,* Simos,^and Parmenion 
of Rhodes.* We also bear of Agis of Rhodes who was unrivalled 
in frying fish; Aphthonecos renowned for hit sausages; Euthynos 
for his lentil soup, and Lamprias for his black puddings.* 
Curiously enough it is in cooking that we hnd, so far aa is known, 
the only instance of a ” patent” or temporary monopoly being 
granted to an inventor. At Sybaria, we are told, when a chef 
had invented a particularly ffne diah, he waa given the sole 
right of producing it for one year.* 

CaafiNTav and Wooowoakjno* 

Aa we have repeatedly noted, Greece was lacking in good timber, 
such as there was being of poor quality. PracticaUy all the 
timber used in carpentry was imported, and still more so that 
used in shipbuilding. Scattered all through the Hutvry oj 
Plants^ and in less degree in the Caustt ^Plants of Theophrastus 
are innumerable references to various kinds of timber, and in¬ 
cidentally to practicea in the lumbering industry, building and 
carpentry. The fifth book of the History is entirely devoted to 
forestry, and from it we can pick up much of interest. The best 

^ Aiaxii, ap. Athcn. iv, 164 r, vi, 329 S, slv, 65S; cf. Oiog. Lurt. li, 72; 
Pall, ii, 

' Allien. Iv, tToe. * Plica, Gorg. 51a a. 

* AJttif, ap. Achen. jv, 1O4 c. A very ttleaced eook but a bad actor. 

' Hid. 662 c. 

' Athen. in, 379 Si xu, jiSc, wbere the uran of aiahccea famaui cooki 
ere aim. Cf. a^io X«n. Ai&a, i, 17S. 

^ Phyivchue, 45 

' Bluamner. TVcAno^ogir, i), ijSlT. 

* Called in ihe Loeb edicioa "EnQuiry Into Plants”. Vitruv. u, cap. 9, 
bas » good deal ta aay oa timber uied m building. 
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timb«r came isoin Macedonia, smooth, with a straight grain 
and resinous. The second best came from Pontus, next from the 
region of the RhyndaJcos, a river flowing into the Propontis on 
the Asiatic side, whose modern name is Edrenos Chal; fourth^ 
that of the country of Che Ainianes, near Mount Oeta in Aecolia; 
the worst was that of Parnassus and Euboea, which was knotty, 
rough and quick rotting.’ 

Timber is either in the round, when it is debarked; squared, 
when it is hewn with the lumberman*! broad-axe; or it is split 
with wedges or sawn into planks. There are careful instructions 
with regard to splitting and sawing;* of the latter Theophrastus 
remarks on the difflculty of sawing green wood which binds the 
saw so that the teeth have to be aet alternate ways in order to 
clear the sawdust; green wood also blunts the saw which dry 
does not. 

There is a long discussion as to the woods most suitable for 
different purposes, housebuilding or shipbuilding. The house* 
builder, oOiodomos, was at need a mason, bricklayer, carpenter 
or shipwright. It is not quite certain with regard to the use of 
nails; undoubtedly for heavy work iron ones were used, but 
since iron was scarce we may suppose that wooden pegs were 
more generally employed in the shape of trenails or dowels.* 
Vitruvius gives a care^l description of dovetailing.* Glue was 
extensively employed, and Theophrastus gives directions as to 
how it was CO be employed with the various open or close 
grained woods. It was made of animals* hooves, or a form of 
flsh glue, which Aehan saya was made from the oxyrhynchtu^ a 
kind of sturgeon from the Caspian.* 

The usual carpsnteria tools are mentioned—hammer; mallet 
or beetle; lathe;* plane; auger and gimlet; spokeshave, etc. 
There are detailed instructions for making **hinges" of elm 
wood, which had to be seasoned in cow dung. It is to be noted 

* tf.P.v, 1. X, 

* Ibiel~ V, t, 9, j». There are some obaeunnee whieh need not be com¬ 
mented on here; cf. note in Loeb. ed. i, p. 404- 

' Cf. ihe deecription of the building of the ehip or reft of Odraaeva, Od. 
V, < 47 . Cf. also Schol. ap. Arlatoph. 463 ; Poirb. xUi, 7, 9. 

* Vitruv. iv, 7, 4. 

' N.A, zvti, 3a; Her. ii, 86. Cf. alao Ariat. Phyfiea, as? a; J.G. u', 

68 . 

* H.P. V, 3 , a; ef. elao Plato. Critiai, 113 o. 
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tlut the word translated **hinges” does not convey the modern 
sense of the word> but rather pivots turning in sockets.^ 

When the kings came to the help of Rhodes after the earth¬ 
quake, Ptolemy sent ship’s tunbera enough to build 10 quin- 
quiremes arid ro triremes of 40,000 cubits of pine planking, 
Antigonus sent 10,000 pieces of timber from 16 to 16 cubits in 
length to be used in housebuilding and 7000 rafters 7 cubits 
long; Seleucus gave 10,000 cubits of tinker.^ 

Pit-props, since the mines of Laurium were not dangerous, 
were, we must suppose, not a particularly important item in 
the timber trade. Most of them must have been imported; one 
of the items in the attack upon Midias was that he used his 
trireme for bringing timber for hia ailver minea.* Curiously 
enough the only remains of such props as have been discovered 
in the workings are of olive wood, obviously a local product,* 
Small hrewood for domestic use was plentiful; Phaenippus sent 
six loads a day from hia estate at Cyibera, for which he got 
12 drs. a day.* Theophrastus gives detailed instructions on 
charcoal burning and the best wood to use.* Since coal was 
censinly not used domestically, charcoal was a highly important 
article, in the production of which the Achamians were much 
engaged.^ Diitrephea made a fortune in making baskets and 
crates.* 

SH{PeUtl.D]NO* 

It ia tantalising to realise that our knowledge of shipbuilding 
ia very scant; we have no picture of work going on in a ship¬ 
yard, a subject of sufficient interest to have attracted the eye of 
an artist Our lack of knowledge ia 10 extraordinary that to this 
very day such expressions as ” quinqufreme ” elude exact dehni- 
tion. To suppose that such a vessel had five banks of oars one 

* Ji.f. V, 3,1 ; <f, tlto Vicruv. Iv, 6 ; Plut, Horn. *3, 5. 

' Polyh. V, 69: cubit ibcut n., but uncerttln. 

' Jh JIftJ. tS?.' 

* ArUaiUofl. L«i mnet de Laxnn, p. 56. 

* Dem. 1^ Pketn. 7; ci. itlio Akipiiron, ui, 36, j. 

* V, 9 . 1. 

^ Arutoph. Acham. 18:, 666 . 

' An8t<^. Aves. 798, 1440. Accordinf to Scboli«»t to be ideatiiied with 
the Dutrephee of Tbuc. vjj, ^9. Cf. Peiu. i, 33, a. 

* Francotle, L'Jndmtri*, ii, 104; art. by Mjhner uj 

Suppi. V. 
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above the other ts beyond comprehension, and when we are 
told of enormous ships in the Hellenistic age with forty banka 
of oars, no conceivable explanation can be offered and we have 
to confeaa ourselves baffled.^ 

We have two accounts of a ship being built, the first that of 
Odysseus. The goddess Calypso at last lets Odysseus go and 
allows him to build a boat. The story is so lively that it is worth 
repeating at length. Calypso gives him a great axe of broiue, 
double-edged, with a heft of olive wood, and a polished adze, 
and shows him where the best trees grow, alder and poplar and 
tall pine, seasoned and already dry, so that when hewn they 
would float well. Odysseua cuts down twenty trees and trimmed 
and smoothed them with his axe. Calypso then gave him augers 
to bore holes with, and he joined them with trenails and dowels. 
'*Wide as is the floor of s broad ship of burden, which some 
man well skilled in carpentry may trace him out, of such beam 
did Odysseus feshion his broad craft. And thereat he wrought, 
and set up the deckings, fitting them to the close-set uprights, 
and finished them off with long gunwales, and therein he set a 
mast with a yard-arm fitted thereto, and moreover he made him 
a rudder to guide the craft. He fenced it with wattled osier 
withies from stem to stern to be a bulwark against the wave and 
piled up wood to back them. Meanwhile Calypso the fair 
goddess brought him a web of cloth to make him sails, and these 
too he fashioned very skilfully. And he made fast therein braces 
and halyards and sheets and at last he pushed the craft with 
levers down to the fair salt sea.” ’ It may be mentioned that the 
whole business only took four days; but since it was on a magic 
isle no doubt that was quite possible. 

Many commentators have puszled over this strange craft, 
and no very satisfactory explanation has ever been given of it. 
It is generally aasumed that it was a raft; but can a raft have 
bulwarks and be steered by a rudder^ The simplest explanation 
is that it was a clumsy fiat-bottomed ship without a keel. Why 
the bulwarks should have been of withies is hard to understand, 
except that Odysseus wu in a hurry to be off; but since he had 
already been eight years on the magic isle he might have given 
a little more care to the ship on which he was going to risk his 
* Athen. ▼, t>. ' Od. v, 333 f. 
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lift. We can only conclude that in the Homeric age dome auch 
crude boat was about the best the Greeks could manage. It U 
quite clear they were far inferior to the Phoenicians in the art 
of shipbuilding, and it is easy to understand what an aversion 
they had to the sea if their ships were no better than that of the 
famous craftsman Odysseus.^ 

The second description of a ship being built is that of (he 
famous and ill-fated monster Syracoria of Hiero of Syracuse. 
Unfortunately the description given in the DtipnosophiiU leaves 
very much to be desired as to actual construction of the hull, but 
a great deal is said of the wonderful fittings. That it was able to 
carry the enormous cargo, ninety thousand bushels of wheat, 
ten thousand jars of Sicilian salt fish, six hundred tons of wool 
and other freight amounting to six hundred tons”, is very much 
open to doubt and we are forced to suppose thst the whole 
account is grossly exaggerated. But even at chat the ship proved 
to the Great Eartem of her day, unmanageable and unsea- 
worthy, and after Hiero had given her to Ptolemy she seems to 
have been taken out of commission. The accounta given of 
other ships built by Ptolemy Philopacor are similarly unsada* 
factory: it is hard to imagine a ship that had four thousand 
rowers and four hundred sailors. As usual auch figures are 
totally unreliable.* 

.In Athens the shipbuilding industry was highly organised. 
The building of the hulls, the making of the rigging, oars and 
sails occupied a great many workers. But unfortunately we 
have no information whatever with regard to the conditions of 
labour in the industry except from the admimstpative aide. The 
number of ships to be built was voted on each year by the 
Assembly, which appointed the oificers to superintend the work 
and the treasurer to disburse the sums voted. Ten trieropnoi 
were responsible for the completion of the work which was let 
to contractors, who, however, did not provide their own materials. 
These were under the care of the superintendents of the arsenals 
{epim^letai), who delivered the timber necessary for hulls and 

' Cf. F, Br«wMer, "The reft of Odjsaeut'’, Harvard Studift w Claa. 
nU. (1926), p. 49: Kfieter, AntUm Seebtrfm, p. 69; T. D. Seymour, Lif« 
ia ikt Homeric A^, p. 305, 

* Athen. v, 204*ft.; C. Torr, And*ni Sfapt', W. W, Tim, HAlendlie 
MiHuiry and Nav^ t>€t>elopm£ntt, p. 132; K<Mter, AntOm Stetoesm. 
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oara to the irisropoin. It is. therefore, quite evident that the 
contractors were simply carpenters hired to build the ships with 
the materials given to them.^ In chaise of these workmen was 
the architect (archxiekton), who waa a trained technician. We 
know the names of some of these; for instance^ Amyntaa, who 
built a ahip called the Euphoria^ which was counted one of the 
best twen^'two ships ever launched.* Most of the shipa were 
built in the yards at the Piraeus; others at SsUmis. In Che time 
of Strabo shipbuilding was csrried on at Rhodes, Cyaicui, 
MassaliSf Daton in Thrace, Cyprus and Cilicia. Cyprus, he 
says, has the unique advantage of posseuing all the materials 
necessary in its own territory.* The logs destined for ahip> 
building were squared and sawn where the trees were felled and 
exported unseasoned. For shipbuilding the timbers were never 
thoroughly seasoned as they then became too stiff to bend, and 
after the ship was built it was allowed to stand for some time 
before being launched,* We may surmise that this practice 
accounts largely for the rapid deterioration of a fleet, unless 
under perpetual care, and the length of time necessary for 
preparing the ships for the sea after being out of the water for 
a long period. 

It also explains the great importance of materials for calking, 
such as tow, pitch, bitumen, resin and wax. Pitch or wood tar 
was distilled from hardwoods or beech in Macedonia, Turdetania 
in Southern Spain, and from the forests of Mount Ida and 
Syria.* The use of bitumen for calking was certainly general at 
an early date, as, for instance, in the account in Genesis of the 
building of the Ark, and was used by the Phoenicians who drew 
their supply from the Dead Sea, or perhaps from Commsgene 
in South-west Cappadocia.* We have no certain knowledge that 
the Greeks used it or depended entirely on tar, but there is no 
reason why they should not; it w*ould have been easy to get 
large quantities from several sources.^ There is always the 

' Ariic. Alh. P^l. jcivl; /,(?. ii<, ifts?. * /,C. li*. iStS, 

* 9 tnbe. *jv, 6, j (c. 684) * Theoph, H P. v, 7,4. 

* PJIny, H.tf. *vl, ai-aj Thffoph, fi.P, ix, iff, 

* Pliny, li, 3J5, Kor mors on use of pitch ef. Clou, "Lo Prix 

d’uAS DeaiSc*', Afb. det Studrt Grtegiut, xxix. aSif.; Tam, HilUnittit 
CiviiiiMoH, p. 225. 

’ The provenance of bitumen or asphelt dealt with it lensth In the 
chapter on Mining end Mineral*. 
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difficulty in distinguishing between pitch and bitumen in the 
authors^ When Rhodes was destroyed by earthquake Antigonus 
gave 1000 talents weight of unboiled and looo amphorae of 
boiled pitch.^ Wax for calking, a highly important article, was, 
we must suppose, fairly plentiful in Attica, famous for bee¬ 
keeping, but it was also imported.^ Sails, made in early, and 
we may auppose often in later times, of hides sewn together, 
were generally made of linen or papyrus cloth, but we know 
little of their manufacture. Ptolemy gave Rhodes 3000 pieces 
of sailcloth; coming from Egypt they were probably made of 
byssus. Ropes were made of tvdsted ox-hide,* papyrus fibre,' 
hemp* or flax, the latter from PhaaU and Colchis, and, according 
to Xenophon, from Carthage, where a fine variety suitable for 
making nets was grown. Resin, of which Theophraatua speaks,’ 
was alao used in shipbuilding; Seleucua gave xeoo talents weight 
of it to Rhodes after the earthquake. 

BUILOINO* 

It is hardly to be wondered at that, although our knowledge of 
the construction of the great public edifices is sufficiently de¬ 
tailed, we know very little indeed of the building industry 
appertaining to more lowly purposes, and that for the simple 
reuon that great atone-bullc edifices are lasting and we may 
study their construction to-day, while the humble houses of 
the people are swept away and nothing remains. As to the 
materials used for the ordinary Greek house we may be fairly 
certain. They certainly were not rnade either of atone, baked 
brick or wood.* Stone was too expensive except for the rich, 
and as we have already remarked, baked brick was unknown 
until quite late. There certainly are references to wooden houses, 
as, for instance, one of the accusations brought against Timotheus 
was that he had got wood from Macedonia to build his house 
at the Piraeus,**' and the Boastervaurtts himself in a similar 

* Cf. Vimjr, Tii. 3, S. * Pdyb. »► 8g. 

* Xen. Cyn^t. ii, 4. From CoIchi«, Scnbo, xi a, s 7 <c. 49$). From 
Pontu*, Poi^. iv, 3$. 4. 

* Orf. ii, 446; <{. Cato, ^ Afri Cull- la- * Tbeoph. H-P~ k, 8,4. 

* Athen. V. »o6f. * ix, a, x, 

* Blu«iTio«r. iii. DescKptioQ of Greek bouM by Vitruv. vj, 7, 

* VitAtv. ii, 8; cf, Pliny, xxxvj, 17c f. 

'• Don. in Tim, *6. 
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way in the Characters of Theophrastus,' We may infer, there¬ 
fore, that such were the luxuriee of the rich. We may be certain 
that the ordinary dwelling of the leas weU-to-do Greek was 
made of unbaked brick; it was easy enough to dig through them, 
and a regular name for a robber was “wall-digger”,* It is also 
permissible to surmise that many of the more humble dwellings 
were made of “wattle and daub”. At least we know that such 
was the case at Sardes,* but that was early, Vitruvius speaks of 
that form of construction,* but disapproves of it ss psrticularly 
liable to fire. 

Probably the walls were whitewashed, at least on the inside. 
Apparently for a house to be plastered or covered with stucco 
was a sign of great luxury.* The gypsum from which the stucco 
was made came from Cyprus, Phoenicia and Thuru.* It waa 
burned in an oven, pulverised and then “slaked” in the manner 
used now to make plaster of Parish It was employed for 
plastering inside walls, for the making of mortar and for decora¬ 
tions, aa, for instance, the adornment of the temple of Artemis 
at Stymphalos,* The Greeks could make first-cl^ mortar and 
cement, as the la^e water cisterns at Laurium testify. These 
reservoirs were finished with a cement surface on the inside 
impervious CO water, and the excellence of the methods used 
have preserved them Intact. M, Ardaillon gives a chemical 
analysis of the constituents used in making a cement that cannot 
be unproved upon at the present day,* Alcibiades had bis house 
painted with frescoes by a celebrated artist.'* Socrates dis¬ 
approves of such luxuries." The floors were made of plaster or 
stone, seldom of wood.'* Mosaics were niturally a great luxury 
and evidently were first known in Greece in the fourth century; 
houses with fioors of a pebble mosaic have been found on the 
site of Olynthus destroyed in 348. Demetrius of Phalerum bad 

* Thcoph, Char. S3, 

' Ariitoph, Phttua, 56$. * H«r. v. jei. 

* Vitrjv. ii, 6 . so; cf. also Pliny, H.M xxxv, 169. 

' PJu(, Cmp. Arist. Coio, 4.4. * Theopb. dr L4P. 64* 

* Ihid. 69; ef. Pliny, uzvl, iks-s; Vleniv. vil. a. 

' Psus. viii. aa, 7. 

* hfintt dr Laurion, p. 65; cf. Pliay, amrv. 166 f. MorOr mixed wltb 
the bare feet. Arirtopb. At-et, 8j9, 1145. 

»• Plut. AU&. t6. 4. “ him. lii. 8, *0; ix, a, 

'• Pliny, sxrn. x&4f. 
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»uch ia hU house, which were considered a great extravagance.^ 
Roofs were nude of tilea* or thatch; we have already mentioned 
that wooden shingles had been used when lumber was more 
plentiful in Attica.^ Windows were unglaaed; the use of thin 
sheets of talc or mica was of later introduction sznong the 
Romans.^ Doors were of wood» turning on a pivot and socket, 
and secured by a bolt; the modem forms of lo<^ and keys were 
unknown. Socrates had some sensible remarks to make with 
regard to building houses and particularly as to their aspect, 
to be warm in winter and cool in stuumer.^ 

Mbtal Trades 

Irtm. The smelting of iron ore snd the production of steel are 
didicult metallurgical processes, and it is only within very 
modem times that they have been reduced to an exact science. 
Steel, which is iron hardened by an admixture of carbon, has only 
been used in large quantities since Bessemer developed hii pro* 
cess in XS36. Before that time the production of steel was a more 
or leas hit-or*misa affair, according to whether or not the right 
proportion of carbon had been introduced through the agency of 
charcoal. Such accurate processes as the modern ateeNmaker 
uses were quite beyond the skill of the ancient metallurgists. 

Since the Greeks were unable to produce temperatures in 
their furnaces sufficient to make pig*iron (1225^ 0.) they were 
only able to make it in the wrought form which requires a 
temperature of 700^ C. Smelling was by the direct extraction 
process, using a furnace of the “Catalan" form' where ore 

* Arhsn. xii, 5410. Cf. daieriptioa of Hiero^i erMl ship, v, ae? c. 

' K. A. RhomsMS, DeeonMd srchitectunl (iiM , Gnomon, vii 0 S 3 >). p. 648 • 

' Aaeiilaua wu lurpriMe ro see reoA nude wleh souered beimi in Asia— 
Ptut. ^popk. La. aio I. The lav* of Lycutgus that reeh were to t>s nude only 
with an eve and doors with a ssw would hnly auBfKSi very rough workman* 
ship—tBo t, 2^7 c; Lf/t af l^curgut, 13, 

' But remains of gUaa windows have been found in Pompeii and Hercu* 
laneum. CS. Pfioy, »xvj. 160; Strebo. xu, 3, Jo(c. 540); elaojuv. iv. 
Hi Seneca. £>. xc, 351 Mertia). viii. 14. Cf. also Pliny, xa, 64. 

» Xen. A/mr. iii, 8. S. 

* It ii not stnctly eorreci (o describe the Greek fumece ea “Catalan". 
In Its meet primitivs fonn the Catalan fumece waa built on the aide of a hill 
where the wind provided the necessary blast. Jn medieval limea thia wm 
gcneniied by bellowi driven by wacer*power. It was not until Smeatoo in 
1760 generated a blast by the compressed air pump that the problem of 
rvsing the rempererure to a sufficient degree was solved. 
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mixed with charcoal is subject to a blaat which melts the iron in 
the ore, causing it to seep down to the bottom, where it collects 
in the form of ‘‘bloom” covered with slag. The results are far 
from satisfactory because much of the “gangue”, i.e. the stone 
or earth in the ore, remains and demands resmelting and re« 
forging before it can partially or wholly be eliminated, a long 
and expensive process. The bellows were worked by the foot 
both in Egypt and Greece: one very inconclusive picture suggests 
that they might in some instances have been worked by a lever, 
as the modern blacksmith works his forge, but the indications 
are too vague to be definite.^ Charcoal was the only fuel used; 
the reference by Theophrastus to coal used by smiths cannot 
refer to smelting but only to its use in a smithy, for which the 
low'grade lignite found in Greece was not unsuitable. 

References to iron in Homer are fairly numerous. Evidently 
it was mostly meteoric in form as the epithet “heavenly” ia 
fnt^ently applied to it. It was so scarce that weapons or 
amour were not made of it; indeed good bronze is superior to 
inferior iron. There are no references to steel, from which we 
may safely infer that either it was not known or was not djs> 
tinguished from iron. The suggestion that kuanos refers to 
blued steel cannot be accepted. Later steel is certainly identified 
by the word stomcmoy of which the best description is given by 
Aetius.* Tempering by plunging in water was known very early ;• 
later tempering with oil was widely used> A term uaed in 
connection with iron working which has given rise to discussion 
is diploe: it may mean twice-forged, or perhaps welded; no 
certain conclusion can be arrived at.* 

In Hellenistic times Indian iron was held in high esteem,* 
and the temper of Spanish blades was famous. Celtiberian iron 
was buried in the earth until rust bad attacked the impurities, 

* BluMnosr, Jv, As. a. 

' Aetius, X, 11; cf. Plut. xk, 433 aj Mumb, free A; Arwt. 

MttMf. iv, 6, 383 a; irt. '*Seihl'* by Romei In P>W. 

* Od. ix, 39 s. Cf. Piut Di/. Ch^ xlvij, 436 c; Quant. Com>. viU, 0, 
734 A. 

‘ Plut. dt Prim. frig, wii, 950 c. 

* Pkto, S^ph. S67 E. BJueower iTnh^iotit, iv, 350) di»cu«»«» the point 
inCDnclutivcly. 

* Ptripl. itior. fpytA. vi; Pliay, H.it. XBjv, 143, perhepe Chineie but quite 
uncertuA. Cf. Bluetnner, Tnhnolegu, iv, 349. 
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when it was dug up and reforged.^ Bluemner points out that 
this practice has been described by the Swedish metaJlurgist 
Swedenborg, and was well known among famous sword'inakers 
in Japan. Blades were sharpened on the whetstone, of which 
the beat came from Naxos, famous for emery,‘ although Pliny 
preferred chose from Crete.* The old problem as to whether or 
not tbe Greeks could produce cast-iron has never been settled; 
but Bluemner concludes that didicultiea with their furnaces 
must have prevented them.^ Pliny informs us that white lead, 
gypsum and pitch were used as a preventive against rust, ap¬ 
parently as a kind of paint.* The chasing of steel was well 
known, for which one Glaucua was famous,* and Strabo says 
that Cibyra in Phrygia was renowned for such work.^ Doubtless 
the smith could turn his hand to making anything, but we hear of 
armourers,* shield-makers,* spear-makers, makers of farm imple- 
menu such as sickles snd pitchforks, sword- and knife-mskers^^ 
and nail-makers. We have no evidence whatever that the 
Greeks ever made iron or copper wire; but they did know how 
Co draw gold and silver threads for filigree work. The reference 
to the made by Hephaestus is very vague.'* Kails were 
hammered cut by the smith on his anvil, as they were until a 
recent dste in modern times.** The tools used by the smith, as 
seen In numerous pictures, were those familiar to modem days, 
hammers of various shapes, small and sledge, pincers and, in 
one picture, a hack-saw. Aa haa always been the case, the smithy 
was a ^vourice meeting place for gossip on cold days; almost 
every picture shows one or more visitors watching the work go 
on. In one a woman is depicted who may be blowing the 

' Diod. V, 33; Piut. lit GoiTul. xvii, 510 p. Cf. also Bluerrner, TtthaUoiit, 
Iv, 3J1, n. 8. 

* Pindar. UlM. vi, 73. * H.N- nxvi, 164, uxvii, 209. 

* For virioua refarenm cf. Pau*. iix, xa, 10, a, 26, 1, x, xk Am^ 
Meteor, iv, 6; alto PlinK, H~N. xxxiv, 140. Bluemner (rrcAneiofxr, iv, 35s) 
diicUHca the point ai linath. 

* H.fJ- xstiv, t49, • Alhen. v, ste c. 

* Smbo. liil, 4, 17 (c. 631). 

* Oiod. xjv, 43; Plat. PoUt. aSo D. 

* AristopK. 491. ’* £u*. Boah. im6i Ariaeoph. Pm, 545, 

Od. viJj, 273 f- xxxix. 3. Bluemner, TtehinlofU, iv, 230. 

” Naila or bolts, Iron and wooden tienalla—Xen. Cyn. ix, 13. Shoenaxla— 
llicophr. Cher, iv, 13, Por ahipbuiMuig, wooden or aometunes 

iron—Polyb. liii, 7, 9. Cf. 1 Chrm. xai. 3. Vesetiua, da fU MiMtari, iv. 
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bellows, but this is very uncertain and nuy show the smithy of 
Hephaestus with one of the goddesses looking on.^ 

There are innumerable references to particulfir objects made 
presumably of Steel which came from various places. For jn« 
atancCi swords from Chalcis, helmets from Boeotia* or perhaps 
helmets rnade in the Boeotian pattern; various weapons from 
Rhodes;* othcra from Argos, especially hdmeta. When Cinadon 
was plotting an insurrection in Sparta, on being asked where he 
was going to procure arms for the rebels, he pointed to the iron- 
market, where daggers, swords, spits, axea, hatchets and acyehea 
were on sale, saying "all the instruments with which men 
cultivate the ground or hew wood or stone, would serve as 
weapons, while the greater part of the artiheers had sufficient 
tools to light with, eapecisJly against unarmed enemies”.* 
Pollux tells us of a breastplate from Athens, a helmet from 
fioeocia, a knife from Laconia, a breastplate from Argos, a bow 
from Crete, a sling from Acarnanis, a javelin from Aetolia, a 
d^ger from Gaul and an axe Thrace.* As mentioned 
already we know of several establishments in Athens, such as 
those of Lysias and Polemarchus, of Paston and the father of 
Demosthenes, that made swords, knives, shields, and other 
warlike equipment. It is quite unnecessary to suppose that 
scattered references denote any large trade in such articles; it 
would be absurd to suppose that Gaul exported large quantities 
of daggers ( In a warlike age weapons and armour were made 
everywhere and the blacksmith and the armourer were important 
craftsmen. It is not without interest at the present time to know 
that the international trade in war munitions was a flourishing 
one. Demosthenes tells us of a law proposed by Timarchus 
imposing the death penalty on anyone exporting weapons or 
naval auppliei to Philip of Macedoit.* Plato apeaka of the same 
trafHc and, surprisingly, justifies it si a necessity for the state; 
but on genera] principles considers such trsific should not be 
in the hands of private individuals for profit.^ 

Glaucus of Chioa, at the en^ of the seventh century, imported 

> Blu«mn«r. iv, 364, Df. s. 

' Xen. <k S^t. oii, j. 

* Dio<{. Sic. n, £4, 4 (but the evidence le late). 

* Xen, HtU. iiJ, 3 . 7. * Poll. (. * 45 . 

* 4 e Faiia Ltg. 386. ^ B47 D. 
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or invented the an of iron-welding.^ Metal-casting was of 
andeni origin; perhaps the invention of the Phoenicians or 
even earlier.* The earliest hollow-cast bronses were made by 
what is known as the "sand-boa" method; the csVe perdu* 
process was considerably later, probably not much before the 
middle of the fifth century.* The atwibution of the act of hollow 
casting to Rhoecus of Samos, the architect of the temple of 
Hera on that island, and the development of the process by his 
aons Theodorua and Teledes, presents certain difficulties which 
need not be entered upon here.* Rhoecua as also credited with 
having first mixed tin and copper to make bronae, but that is 
quite fandful. Pliny in Book xuuv of his Nctural History gives 
many details of Greek works in broiue and varioua alloys. 
Corinthian bronzes were particularly ftmous.* In Delos were 
made bronze feet and supports of dining couches;* Aeglna was 
famous for its bronzes, "not indeed that the metal was produced 
there, but because the annealing of the Aeginetan products was 
so excellent". A curious fact is asserted in the sixth chapter; 
"Aegins was particularly famous for the manufacture of sockets 
for Ismp-stuids, as Tsrentum was for thst of Che branches; the 
completed srticlea being produced by the union of the two." 
If this is correct, we have a surprising division of labour between 
two towns far removed from each other. It is, however, far 
more likely that the different parts of the candelabra were made 
according to patterns or in the style of artists who had once 
worked sc Tsrentum or Aegina. A long list of famous statuaries 
who worked in bronze is given in the aame book. 

' H«r. i. 35. Net inltyiAg or (Umucening m •ometimM ■uggeited. but 
pethtp* loldering. Pliny^ft narntien of th« varieui procMMt of soldering is 
quite Ttgue {H.S. xixiii, 94), Cf, Biiley*a note, >. 209. 

' ] Kinge vii. 46. 

* Cf. Kiuge-Lebneno-Hertleben.. Antik* Crw«S'Ofi*en, i. Seif. 2 n the 
eire perdue method the figure is modelled In s mixture of clay end send and 
covered with a layer of wax over >^jch another outer covering of elay is 
placed, the wh^ beiog imbedded in eand u a support. Tlie wax layer ia 
melted, escaping through vena and molten meal poured in. The outer 
easing is then chipped off and the metal beneath worked upon. The inoer 
core is usually left, or may be removed. This ancient method is eriJI employed. 
For aand'box method ef. art. “Founding” in B^it. 

* Plus, viii, 14 , 8, j*, 41, I, X, 38, 6: Pliny, xxrv, *53. 

* The axpjaniuon that Corinthian broroe was accidentally discovered by 
various metals running together at the burrung of Corinth by MununJui is 
fandful. Cf. Bocher. BtiirSgt, p. si. 

* Cf. also Cicero, Pro ftorno Ant. 133. 
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The attribution of certain works of art co various dries ts 
always puzzling. For instance, we hear of metaJ vaaea in the 
temples of Athens which came from Chalcia and Leahos, and 
in the temple of Delos from Teoa, Miletus, Chios, Rhodes, 
Etruria and Laconia. We do not know whether these were made 
by native artists; they might just as easily have been made else¬ 
where and reached their Anal resting-place in the sbnnea through 
the placet named. 

Lead and 7 ^. Of working in lead we have only a few scattered 
references, for instance that of the use of iron dowels sunk in 
lead for joining heavy masonry.^ Remains of lead water-pipes 
have been found on Delos,* and there are numerous references 
in Latin authors to lead containers for salves and medicines, 
and this use is mentioned by Athenaeus and Theophrastus.* 
We also hear of lead vases, lamps, weights, anchors, checks for 
entrance to the theatre and pencils.* Hiero's great ship, the 
Syracosia, was sheathed with lead.* Tin plating was well under¬ 
stood and very old-* Copper utensib were tinned, according to 
Pliny.’’ Aristotle says that tin was used for the containers of 
cosmetics,* and he also mentions a tin statue and tin money.* 

Class. There b no evidence that glass was made in Greece, 
although they knew all about it; probably difficulty in obtaining 
the materials stood in their way. Cast-glass was known from 
an early time** as an oriental product brought by Persian am¬ 
bassadors.** Plato mentions it,‘* and Strabo has something to 
say about it.** It is always hard to distinguish between glass 
and rock crystal.** The manufacture of blown glass in Syria and 
Egypt, a Hellenistic invention, Later became a valuable trade, 
and its use spread widely, bowb and cups being made of it.** 

* I-O. j', 374. 

* Viiruv. viii, 6, *iyi bud pipes sr< poieonoue. 

* dt Odor, ix, 41. Athen. x, 451 o. where lithwfe evidently tneena leid. 

* Ardeillen, Ler mmr Xeunen. p. im; Cnttnue, fr. tSe, 18c: Died. Sie. 
V. 36, 31 Cetull.xxil, 9. 

* Athen. v, m? a. * ll- xxui, ;6 j. 

' H.ff. xxxiv, jOe, i6». ' Soph. £ 1 . i, 264 a» S 4 - 

* tU Mir. Ante. Ixxxi, 836 A ( Otton. 1349 A. 

Her. ii(, 44; ef. ii, Op. si*** eerrlng* for croeodllee. 

Arieteph. Aehom. 73; cf. fiahu, 766. '* TVei. 6 c a. 

** Kvi, 9. is l®> Pal. a, 776. 

'* E.g. Theoph. de Lap. 40. 

•* Cf, Pave. II, 27. 3; Athen. Iv, taps; Achlll. Tst. ii, 3; Job, xxviu. 17* 
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COMMERCE (I) 

COMMBhCB IN THE HOMERIC AOB 

I N Homfir we aee the beginaings of Greek commerce. The 
MinoEA thilBSflocrBcy had pueed and the Aegean wae any- 
body's sea» but mostly it ww the Phoenldans*, who traded 
everywhere. The “Greeks'', if we may use rhat title loosely, 
had not yet taken Co the sea as merchaats and traders. They pre¬ 
ferred piracy, and since they had little or nothing .to give in 
return for what they wanted, they had to go and take it. This 
they did with considerable success, as the nuve boutings of 
Menelsua and Odysseus attest. Menelaut had rosmed for eight 
years over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, had reached the 
Aethiopians and Sidoniani and Erembi and Libya, “gathering 
much livelihood Perhaps there may be more successful 
pirates than he, though he frankly doubts it.* Odysseus boasts 
that he made nine expeditions to gether his wealth.* “Of the 
booty r would choose out s|l that I craved, and much thereafter 
I won by lot. So my house got increase speedily, and thus I 
waxed dread and honourable among the Cretans.” A mere 
trader was not a respectable character, as is amuaingly shown by 
hia indignation when Laodamas suppoaea him to be “such an 
one as comes and goes in a benched ship, a master of sailors 
that are merchantmen, one with a memory for hia freight, or 
that hath charge of a cargo homeward bound, and of greedily 
gotten gains”.* Evidently the Greeks had not yet "got the 
hang of the thing”, if the expression may be allowed. The same 
spirit of adventure that had swept the "Dorians” into Greece 

‘ G«nenl rrferennftr HSMbro«l>, Traie end Po^tria in AncifiU Orfttt; 
Zimmen, Grteh Com/netnMoJihi GloQ, Anfuni Qmet et Work, c«p. x; 
£. Ziabuth. Bettrdge’, F. Ocrwl, ui POhlnunn’t G«$eHuhtt dor SotiaUn 
Fragt ttnd dot Sonielumis n dor aniiken Weh, iP (1935), pp. 57 sf.; 

F. H«ich»{b«ifD. in Schmoficr'i J^triueh, hi (1932-3), pp. lestff.ia Wiru 
ichi^ugtschiohio dot AUorNmt, pp. 3200.; £. C. Seo^k, Gtogrop!^ <4 iho 
MMxmawan Peitimi Knorrins*, Bmporos, paujn; irti. ''So^eseo’* 

br Miltner (Sup^. v) tad " Indiwtrie und Hudd ” by Pcancotce in P,W. 

• Od. IV, 80/. • Orf. aiv, 229. • Od. viii, 163. 
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was too itrong for them, ao th«y stole anything they could lay 
their hands on. But when we speak of early “ Greek** traders 
we must confess that we do not know what proportion of the 
trade of the Aegean was in Greek hands and how much in 
Phoenician: Rd we can say ii that certainly in Homeric tunes 
the lion's share belonged to the latter. The hiatory of early 
commerce in the Esstern Mediterranean is highly obicure» and 
may posaibly never be clearer. There (a reason to suppose that 
much which hitherto has been labelled Phoenician was not in 
fact so, but rather Mlnoan.^ It is certain, however, that at an 
early date the Phoenicians had eatablished themselves in the 
delta of the Nile, where they had built trading posts, and traces 
of their activities are to be found all along the couts of Asia 
Minor and probably, but not certainly, at Corinth. It Is st least 
safe to say that the greater part of whatever sea trade there was 
in those troublous times went to Phoenicians, and Tyre and 
Sidon flourished. 

They were detested for their tricky ways, and particularly 
for an unpleasant proclivity in the kidnapping line, of which 
many scandalous stories were told. They went with "coundess 
gauds*' and golden chains strui^ with amber beads to catch the 
fancy of the women,^ silverware, cloths and carpets! glassware 
and such rarities as the apes and ivory and peacocks that Hiram 
brought to Solomon. From Thrace they carried wine, hoe 
bronae swords and precioxxs vases; from Lydia and Caria carved 
and painted ivories; from Cyprus copper. Herodotus tells us 
the methods followed by the Phoenicians in trading with the 
primitive peoples in the Libyan country beyond the pillars of 
Hercules.’ Casting anchor a little way from land, they would go 
ashore, lay their wares on the beech, and having kindled a 
smoke to proclaim their arrival go back to their ship. The 
natives seeing the aignai come down to the shore and lay beside 
the goods the amount of gold they are willing to give in exchange, 
and then retire in turn. If the PhoenicUna are satiafled they 
take the gold, otherwise they wait until more has been pro¬ 
duced, All thia ia done without direct contact between buyer 

' Usll, Andtni HitUry Utar p. 5*3, diKUwaa the poior tt Ungih. 

* Od, sv, 409; or perhapt clactrum. Per hirtber en esrir athber ef. note, 
p. ^46. 

' H«r. iv, 
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ajid seller, on neucrsl ground which partakes of a sacred character 
over which the truce of the gods prevails.^ Sven to the most 
priroidve mind it is apparent that, if any exchange is to take 
place, it must be on ground safe to ail parties, and it is curious 
to note how this sacred character of the market place endured 
to much later times. Thucydides tells us of a market near 
Rhegium sacred to Artemis.* 

The next step was to Imd a convenient landing place near a 
town where a fort could be built for permanent occupation, and 
a warehouse or depot maintained for the storage of merchandise; 
as for instance the * * Milesian Fort'' in Egypt, where the merchants 
of Miletus enjoyed some measure of extra-territorial righta; just 
as the Hanse merchants had their depot at the Steelyard in 
London.* Sidon waa a warehouse through which paised 
merchandise from Cyprus, Egypt, Libya and Macedonia. 

Rlvala of the Phoenicians were the somewhat mysterious 
Phaeacians, or TaphlanSi dwellers in what are now known as 
the Ionian islands to the north-west of Greece. There is some 
uncertainty as to who these Phseacians were; Ridgeway holds 
that they were ‘‘eertitnly not Achseans”,* They were evidently 
looked upon ss rather curious people, who practised divination 
in 4 way not common to others. They boasted that their ships 
needed no rudders but understood the thoughts of the msrinen.* 
They ace referred to aa "levers of the oar*’,* and by their skill 
in navigation aroused the enmity of Poseidon, who did not like 
to have hia terrors flouted by mortals.’ Scheria, the modern 
Corfu, where Odysseus comes in hia wanderings and ia hospitably 
entertained by its king Alcinous, ia a busy port which arouses 
the wonder of the stranger. "Odysseus marvelled at the docks 
and the ships lying there, yea, and the market places of the 
heroes and the long high walls crowned with palisades, a marvel 
to behold."* Evidently the Taphlans went far afield, as far as 

* Cf. Em. Brit. (14th ed.), rcii, 345, for aceouni of primitive cnurkeu 

in the Solomon Ulend*, «bw u to-day eerried on under exietly 

•imiltr eoadiiiona m deecribed by 51 eit>dotusj trade with India, Ptua. lii, 
la, 4. 

* ri, 44( of. Hieebroek, and PoUEet, p. laS. 

* For fujtber on Neuentia, Me p. 337. 

* Early Agt of Qrue*. i, 111. 

* Orf. viii, 5s6ff. 

* Otf. xiii, :ooff. 


• <W. j, x8:, 

* Od. vli, 43ff. 
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Stdon in (he south to Thessaly in the north, where they varied 
trade with piracy and atave-runnii^;* Buroaeua buys one from 
them.* 

The whole geography of the Odyssfy ii utterly baffling, and 
no rational explanation of the wanderings of Odysseus is 
possible. The story of him braving the terrors of Scylla and 
Charybdis in tlie Straits of Measins may possibly point to a 
knowledge of that route whereby adventurous souls wertt to the 
western coasts of Italy and beyond. It is not impossible that 
early Greek sailors got to Sardinia; perhaps they got iron from 
Elba and possibly ventured as far as Spain. With regard to their 
penetration of the Euxirte everything is obscure. It is not un> 
reasonable to conjecture that the attack on Troy may have been 
an attempt to force the Dardanelles; in any case they must have 
known of the Black Sea, although there is no mention of it in 
the Iliad. Certainly the writer of this portion of the Odyssey was 
correct in placing on the borders of the Black Sea the lands of 
the Cimmerians, ** people forever wrapped in clouds and mists 
and of the one-eyed Arimaspians who fought with dragons for 
gold* which, no doubt, refers to the gold in the Ural Mountains. 
But who were the Lacstrygonians, with whom Odysseus had 
an unpleasant adventured who dwelt in a land "where herdsman 
hails herdsman as he drives in his flock and the other who drives 
forth answers his call. There might a sleepless man have earned 
a double wage, the one as neat-herd the other as shepherding 
white flocks, so near are the outgoings of the night and of the 
day.’** Un^ubtedly they were not dwellers by the Black Sea, 
but evidently he is r^erring to the short summer night of some 
far northern country. 

There seems to be little doubt that, in the story of the voyage 
of the Argonauts, we have an indication of an early sttempt to 
reach the gold-producing country around Colchis. The Golden 
Fleece may refer to yellow-fleeced sheep;* but it is far more 


^ Od. XV, saOi xvi, 4^6. 
* 0^. xi, i4< 


* Od. xlv, 4ja. 


* Hsr.ili, 116, )v, t 3 . But Heredotui uyi h«dM« not believe it; cf. Hsnnia, 
“Herodot'i Gold*HUt«nd« Grcifen", RMii. Mui. Inix (tsjo), p. jsO. 

» Qd. X. 80. 

* I.e, (hfl fat-uiled •heei> of Anbii sod SFris. !f Uut expleiutioii la 
scoepted, then it waa hardly poaaible the Argonauts went to ColehJa to get 
aoow of theae snimsls. The other is far more likely. 
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likely that it refers to the method described by Strabo^ of 
putting fleeces into the streams to collect the drift gold, a 
practice which is perfectly recognisable. The legend was "im¬ 
proved” by later writers, notably Apollonius Rhodius, who 
showed a knowledge of the geography of the Black Sea far 
beyond what could have been known to the followers of Jaaon.* 


Content op Tkaob in thb Hombkic Aos 

It is Quite plain that trade other than in slaves consisted in 
articles of great value in small bulk. Gold probably came from 
Egypt, or at least the greater amount; that land with its great 
riches was a magnet for the hardy adventurer and pirate.^ 
Silver came from the mysterious Alybe, "where the silver 
grows",* which was probably east of Paphlagonia, and may be 
identified with the silver mines of Taurus.* Copper came from 
Cyprus.* The legendary connection of Chalcidice with copper 
and metal working is a puule and ia hard to substantiate.^ 
Where iron, a very valuable metal at that time, came from (S 
very difficult to say. When Athena takes the form of Mentes, 
king of the Taphians, she cook a cargo of shining iron to Cyprus.* 
But there is no iron in Taphos and it must, therefore, have come 
in trade from elsewhere.* Sir William Ridgeway argues that 
the iron of the Achaetns came from Central Europe, or rather 
that the Achaeans brought it with them.^* Iron, except as a rare 
curiosity, was not known, according to Sir Flinders Petrie, until 

' Strabo, u, a, 19 (e. 499). 

* Miu Baeon'i THt Ari^psuu ditcuiM th( whoia prablun 

aK«l]«A(ly, Cf. sIm A. R. Burn, PtaUtHntt and Grt^As, cip. 9; 

Frie<illnder, “Krhiacba tJn(er»uehung«n sur Goachichta drr HaldanMa* ’’* 
RMh. Mut. bus (1914), p. 399; Wiltmowitz, Dm Hiat a. Horngr, p. 363. 

^ od. lii, jot. * li a, 856. 

' Not, •• M. GJott tuppOMt, th« Iborian poninjuJa [Ancitnt Ontu st 
Wptk. p. 60). Cf. Bury in C.A.H. ii, 493, i^ao lii, 663; Lail, Tny, p. 390. 

* 6d. i, 184; Bdrard, Lsi Phirtidtnt, i, jStff, 

’ Cf. tn. in Dee. 31,19J3, “ Bronze-A bb minina round the Aefeen ” 

by O. Daviee; Bertrd, Lts Phinicitnt, p. 383. 

' Od. i, 184^; ef. B^rtrd, L«i Phdidcnra, i, >6eff.; P. B. Jevona, ‘'Iron in 
H* 3 mu",yJi.S. xii (1893), p. 35C 

' Seymour, in tin Ifonwrv p, 77, idenlifiaa tentaiirely Itheci 
with Leucu, and •uaa««U that the hofrte of the Taphiane vma on the iaJand 
of Kaluno off the cour of Acarearua, where iroo ore haa been fduad. 

^ Early Aga Grutf, j, cap. n; cf. h h. Myrea, fVha taart Ou GneAff 
P. 433ff- 
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800 * The Phoenicians certainty did not bring any iron with them 
when trading with the Greeka, or else it is certain we should 
have heard of it as part of their cargoes. But, on the other hand, 
we know the Greeks gave iron to the Phoenicians in exchange 
for wine.* There were large iron-ore deposits both in Cyprus 
and Crete, but there art no early objects of iron found there, or 
rather only such small objects as nails; large iron objects such 
as swords are of the Hsilststt type, undoubtedly not the product 
of Minoan workmen. The passage quoted above where the 
Tsphiani take iron to Cyprus would seem to substantiate 
Ridgeway's conclusion, and we may suppose that the iron came 
down the Adriatic from Europe and was distributed by 
"Taphian*' merchants, which would account for their import¬ 
ance in the commerce of the day.* 

The references to kuanos^ are interesting and obscure. It 
has often been identified with lapis laruli, and it is not impossible 
that this should be right. Lucas identifies it with an artificial 
frit, i.e. the material of which glass is made, consisting of a 
crystalline compound of silica, copper and calcium (calcium- 
copper silicate), made by heating together silica, a copper 
compound, probably malachite, calcium carbonate, and natron.* 
It probably reached Greece through Cyprus.* Lapis lazuli 
came from Badakshan, in the north-east comer of A^hanistan 
in the valley of the Oxus, perhaps through some Black Sea port;^ 
or perhaps through Babylon and Egypt.* But the whole problem 
is quite uncenain.* Rock crystal, or quartz, and camelian 
objects have been found in Minoan graves. These are both 

' V«ry doubtful, cf. H«ichelh«im. ScbfT)ol}er‘i ynfvhutk, Ivi (tvjs-j), pp. 
J74f,, In Gitmm, vii <19$:), p. 588; C. A. Waiawrisht, “Iren in Egypt'*, 
y3.A> xviii (19)3), PP> Seymour, Lift in tht Horntrie Af, p. S 99 . 

' tl vii, 472; ef. Bdrerd, Let FhMeitni, pp. 319 it llie PheenidiM 
found t reedy sale for the wine they cirried. 

' For trade becween Corcyre tnd ihe heein ef che Dinube ef. Myree, 
C.A.a. ilj, 61*. 

* //. xi, S4, S 5 : Od. vij, 87; srt. “Kusnoe** by Bluemner in P.Ff'.i SSrsrd, 
In ?f%*nia*ni. i, 397. 

* Lucu, Aneienl Egyptian Meterialt end Indutiriet, p« S84, 

* Trowbridse, Pftilci Studin in Ancint Gfett, pp. 11 fT. 

' Beeon, Veyniee of Arfoneutt. p. 166. 

* Tail-al-Anuo’/K LetUri, p. at. 

* *nie eeeieit explenitwn » that tfae ertificit] veriery wie miatsken for 
lapUlaeuli: ef. Theoph. dr 31.37,55; Pliny,/f.Muxui, ( 6 ,end 6 uley*i 
note, i, 23CI xxav, 47 sod note, il, S 30 . 
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plentiful in Egypt, and OM)finn once more the clear connectton 
between Egypt and the Aegean. Ivory is frequently mentioned, 
but where it came from is quite unknown. Obviously it must 
have been brought by Phoenicians. Mr Childe remarks that the 
material of Minoan jeweUery rehecis the ramifications of the 
trade illustrated by the distribution of the beads. Silver may 
have come from the Troad, from Sardinia or from Spain. For 
gold we need not go outside the Aegean area. Rock crystal may 
come from the slopes of the Alps, but camelum seems oriental. 
The amber*’ from the early Minoan tomb of Koumssa is very 
doubtful. If genuine it may have come from the Baltic across 
Russia. In late Minoan times a regular traffic in this substance 
along the Elbe to the Adriatic had begun. ^ In conclusion it is 
quite evident that the Greek worker in precious metals waa 
inferior to the Phoenician. Whenever a particularly costly 
article is mentioned it is almost invariably spoken of aa Sidonlan } 
But perhaps the Greek of that age waa sa proud of something 
foreign as we are to-day. In any case we cannot doubt that 
the " cunningPhoenician was more nimble-vdtted, a better 
craftsman and a more daring tradesman than the more atupid 
Greek.* 

In conclusion, we may say chat it is quite plain that we see 
in the Homeric poems s transition period between the semi- 
pirsticsl conditions that accompanied the downfall of the 
Minoan power and the establishment of organised trade routes. 
It is very significant that in the Odytsty we meet for the Brat 
time the Greek word mpttros} meaning a passenger who pays 
a fare and does not go in his own ship, and, since such passengers 
were generally merchants, the word came to be applied to 
merchants generally. 

» Op, nr. J>. 30. 

* E.g, th8silverbowJin7/.x>iriii74C. 'ni«^dand9ilv»rbowlofMenelaus, 

04 . i», 615-30. 

* Odyn«ui, whowii ilwa^'a supposed ro be the very psctem of cunning, 
was lUUy outwiued by (he nscslly Phoenician who nearly sold him into 
slsvery—Orf. siv, a88. 

* 04 . li, 319, wiv, 299 . 
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Gskbk Colonisation^ 

In any study of Greek conunerce we muac» in order to grasp 
the main outlines, begin with a sketch of colonisation in the 
Mediterranean. If we know where the Greek colonies were, 
we know the main trade routes, for with their colonies the 
Greeks mainly traded. At a very early age, chat is to say, in the 
last atages of the Homeric or ''heroic*' epoch, the inhabitants 
of Greece had begun to spread over the islands of the Aegean 
and the coasts of Asia Minor. No doubt this movement was 
accelerated largely by the invasions of the Dorians, but also no 
doubt it was caused by a spirit of adventure, a restlessness thst 
craved for new scenes; and perhaps, although It is difficult to 
speak with certainty of so early a time, by population preasure. 
These early adventurers were *‘Achaeans’' from Thessaly, who 
sailed probably from the port of Pagasae, and in the story of the 
Argonauts and their quest of the Golden Fleece we have an 
echo of such venture*. With these Achaeans went “Aeolians", 
if we are to distinguish the two and not regard them as the same 
people. Their lirst settlement was on the island of Lesbos, and 
thence to the shores of the mainland where they found places 
well suited for their colonies in the valleys of the levers Kermus, 
Granicus, Cayster, Caicus, Scamander and Maeander.* Farther 
south the new settlers could not go» as the Lycians, a warlike 
race, barred their way, and thus this fringe of Greek settlements 
on the western shores of Asia Minor was completed. One more 
settlement of this early time mu8t» however, be recorded, that of 
Cyprus, an ialtnd rich in copper, iron and timber, and destined 
to be a battleground between European and Asiatic. How vital 
a part theae early colonies were to play in the destiny of Greece 
was seen later; for it was in Ionia that the first stage of the great 
itruggle between Europe and Asia was fought, when (he 
colonists revolted against their Persian overlords and the Great 
King was drawn into the invasion of Greece. 

Such was the first phase of Greek colonial expansion; a 
second was to follow which was to take them much farther o6eld. 
This second period, which may be said to have lasted from about 

' Myres, C.A.H. ui, cap. a$. p. (jx; Cisceri, Sioria MagM 
i, a; SiMOlt, GriitA. StaaUk. j, i?;; Toser, Hiswy ^ Anemt GtofrapMji. 
cap. 3. p. 43; Hu«bro«k, GrMt. WirOck. u. G^nUicfi. Otiek. p. lep^. 

* BiUbii. "Die loniaefae Koloniutioo’*, p. i. 
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750 to 550, may be classified as follows: First, on the north 
coast of the Aegean from Thessaly to the Hellespont, bordering 
on Macedonia and Thrace and including the peninsula of 
ChaJddice, a region of great importance, since from it the 
Greeks drew their supplies of timber and predoua metals. 
Secondly, the colonies on the Bosporus and Black Seas, which 
were to become as time passed the granary of Greece. Thirdly, 
in the west, Sidty and the mainland of Italy e$ far north as 
Naples, where further expansion was halted by the warlike 
Etruscans. And lastly, in the extreme west a scattered fringe 
of colonies on what is now the Italian and French Riviera, west¬ 
wards through Massalia, the modem Marseilles, and as far 
south on the Spanish coast as Saguntum, where further ex¬ 
pansion wu ch^ed by Phoenidan hoeCility. 

On their arrival on the Anatolian coast the new settlera found 
the Hictite empire at the beginning of the hrit millennium 9.c. 
waning in power, but still strong enough to enforce vassalage 
upon them. On its fall its place was taken by the Phrygian 
kingdom, of whose ruler Midas marvellous stories of wealth 
vyere told. Phrygia in its turn fell before incursions of barbarian 
Cimmerians, until order was restored by the powerful Lydian 
kings, who were able to impose their auseraincy over the Greek 
colonies, to be followed by the Pertiens when they pushed their 
conquests to the shores of the Mediterranean under the great 
king Cyrus. Under the Persian kings they dwelt in peace, 
singularly unmolested under their mild and enlightened rule, 
until the great revolt at the beginning of the hfch century which 
had such momentous results in the history of Greece. Agri¬ 
culture and stock-raising, the cultivation of the olive and vine 
were their principal pursuits. Wine became s famous article of 
export; the soil of Anatolia, and the islands lying off the coast, 
especially Lesbos, Chios and Samos, being favourable to the 
msflufscrure of s product which was highly esteemed, especially 
in Egypt where the vine could not be successfully cultivated. 
Olive oil, a necessity in a region where butter was a rarity as an 
article of diet and no ocher illumioant was known, was a highly 
valuable article of commerce,^ and the cultivation of the olive 

' Cf. the inwrewing stoty recounted by Ajietotle of the "comer'* in olive 
prtMte hj Thelee of Miletui. ac a kind of demaiutrmtjoQ of what a philoeopber 
<ould do if he really beatirred i, 1*5PA. 
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tr«e spread hom Asia MtQor to the mainland of Greece and the 
iilanda of the Aegean. On the Anatolian highlands, to the east 
of the Greek coastal coloniea, flocks of cattle and sKeep wm 
raised, and from them supplies of leather and wool were 
abundant, in the working which the inhabitanta became 
expert, especially in woollen fobrica, for which Miletus wu 
famous. The country wu rich in minerals, iron, copper, silver 
and gold, snd it is significant of their weslth thst the invention 
of coined money wss the accomplishment of the Lydisna snd 
lonisna. As their weslth and power grew they were strong 
enough to compete more and more effectively with the ancient 
traders of the Aegean, the Phoenicians, until they forced them 
to seek a new area, that of the Western Mediterranean, and 
Carthage took the place of Tyre and Sidon u the richest centre 
of commerce. 

On the northern shores of the Aegean and round the Sea of 
MarmOT and Black Sea, Greek colonies were widely scattered.^ 
The peninsula of Chersonesus, the modem Gallipoli, was rich 
in minerals, and on it and on the shores of the Propontis, or 
Sea of Marmora, were many settlements, of which the most 
famous were Cyzicus,* Abydos,® Byzantium, Chalcedon and 
Cius-* On the Buxine, or Black Sea, were Heraclea, Amisus,® 
Sinope® andTrapeziis (the modem Trcbizond) on the southern 
shore; on the western shore were Apollonia, Mesembria, Tomi 
and Isier. At the mouth of the Dniester wu Tyru; at the 
mouth of the Bug, Olbit, the modern Nikolaev; on the cout of 
the Crimea, Cercinitca, Tauric Chersonesus and Theodosia, 
with Panticapaeum (the modem Kertch) and Phanagorit at the 
entrance of the Sea of Azov; Tanaia st the mouth of the Don; 
Dioscurios and PhasU on the coast of Colchis. These were 
thriving agricultural colonies, later to become of supreme im¬ 
portance TO supplying Greece with grain and fish. The tunny 
abounded in the waters by which they were founded, and 

* v.Stem,"Gri*ch, tColomen Am Sehwsfamesrgebjett*”, I 

p S09; Eben, Sudmulaftd im Aiumrn, p, G. A. Short, Tha 

«f Cr««k coloniea on the Black Sea ceuu cf Bulgaria and Rtinunia , Am. 
ArcHae^l. end AnOtropel. xxiv (1937), pp. 1410. 

* LehmaArfHertlebcA, Ant. Htiftiteni. pp. 63/. 

* Strabo, xili. 1. u <e. 59a); Polyb. xvi. ap. 

* P u mp. Mela, 1, 19, 

■ L«hmarui'Hartlaben. Ant. Htiftnani p- H*- 

* Strabo, al, 3, ti (0. 343). 
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freshwater fidh in the riTers flowing into the Black Sea. It is 
renurkable that colonies sent out other colonies, and we are 
told that the Black Sea group was largely founded by adventurers 
from Miletus, which is credited with no fewer than ninety 
settlements; probably an exaggeration, but sufficient to show 
its colonising activities.^ 

Turning now to the west, Southern Italy and the east coast 
of Sidly were thickly covered with Greek settlementa; ao much 
so that the former was called ** Magna Graecia". Here were 
Taras, or Tarenrum, Sybaris, Croton, Epizephyrian Locrt, 
Rhegium, Elea, Cumae and Naples. In Sicily were Aghgentum, 
Gela, Syracuse, Tauromenium and Mesaana. Farther to the 
north the way was barred by the warlike Ecmscsns; in the west 
of Sidly Phoenicians pKvented further expansion. Some of 
these colonies schieved fame and wealth as, for instance, 
Sybsria, which has given its name for all time to ease and luxury. 
Situated on a fertile plain, it raised wheat and vinca, and its 
grazing grounds were so rich that its cattle were famous; we 
find their picture on the coins of the dty. Near by were foresta 
which supplied dmber, resin and tar. On an open roadstesd, 
it was an encrepdt for transit trade between the east end Laos 
and Scidros on the west. Taras, on the northern coast of the 
Gulfof Tarenrum, was built on a rocky peninsula at the entrance 
of the only safe harbour in the gulf. It wu a Spartan colony, 
founded by one PhaUnchos,’ and was set in a fertile district 
famous for iti olive groves and sheep, which contributed to its 
wealth and fame for woollen fabrics, wine and oil, while the 
sea supplied its fisheries with a rich harvest and its dye works 
with the purple Murex. Cumae, on the west coast of Campania, 
twelve miles west of Naples, was probably the oldest Greek 
colony, having been settled by people from Chalcis at an early 
and undetermined date. It was always a centre of culture, and 
we are told that from Cumae barbarous Rome received its first 
lessons in civilisation.^ How much wheat Greece received from 
the colonies on the mainland is unknown, but probably no very 
considerable quantity; timber on the other hand they supplied in 

‘ Plinr, T, 31, iia. 

* Cf. sfl. by Philipp in P,fV, 

• Art. “ Ky»e (3) ” *>y Wei« in P.IT, 
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abujuUAce, although they never equalled the principal aource of 
Greek supply, Macedonia. Sicily waa early one of the granariee 
of Greece, and continued to supply the Athenian market for 
centuries, and Rome for atill longer. Syracuse became wealthy 
and fought off Carthaginian aggression; the diaaatrous expedition 
of the Athenians towards the close of the Peloponnesian war 
was undertaken to control the wheatlanda of the island. 

Still farther west the r^rd of Greek colonistdon becomes 
less certain, although it ia clearly bound up with the quite re¬ 
markable achievement! of the Phocaeans, Greek settlers in 
Ionia, who fled before the Persians.^ It is uncertain if they ever 
obtained a footing in Sardinia, and their occupation of Corsica 
was short-lived, as they were expelled from that island by the 
Carthaginisns in 535. Of all the Phocaetn efforts at colonisation 
Maatalia, the modem Marseilles, was the greatest and most 
successful. Here a flourishing and wealthy colony was planted 
which was to endure for centuries, until incorporated into the 
Roman dominions. In Spain the records of Gre^ settlement 
are very obscure, although it is fairly certain that small and 
possibly short-lived colonies were planted at Hemeroskopeion, 
the modern Calpe, at Mainake near Malaga and at Emporion, 
now Ampuriaa. Herodotus has two references to that lost and 
mysterious chy Tartessus, the first telling how Phocaeans were 
kindly entreated by King Arganthonius, a somewhat mythical 
figure.* The second is the remarkable story of Colaeus of Samos 
having been blown there and returning with a fabulously rich 
cargo.* With the exception of Massalia, therefore, Greek 
colonisation west of Sicily in the face of Caithiglnisn rivalry 
was probably short-lived and unimportant.* Aa we have already 


^ Their iradc wertwardt nwy b« UtcMl by place ninei WMLnf in -outm. 

' Her. 1. t 6 i- 

* /Mi. fv, ife. The whole Coleeui inddeoi ic semewhet incredible. 

Heeebroek, aitd Mtiet, p. 69, hold* It to be cleiriy e fiflh^entury 

legend compoeed in order to give e hietonesl mienccion of the friendehip 
between Semot end Cyrene; cf. eJeo hie Gri^ WtruJi. u. GmUkH. GwH. 
p. e?o. But d, aUo Heichelheim'e comcDenti In PhiM. WmM. <1934), P> ts?, 
in which he coneldere ther the evidence in Herodetiu is euAeient co werrmnt 
eeeepceoce of the etocy. Cf. ert. "Terteeeoe" by Scbulten ia fW.\ Knot- 
ringe, fopew, pp. *i, s6; Cery end Wermington, Ajtt. Bxpiprm, Index 
«,«. CoJeeue; R. Hennig, Tfrrm JneogniLu, i, etff.; ert. “Koltioe" in P.W. 
(Supp. iv). 

* R. Ctrpeoter, TAa Ort 4 Mt in SfMtin (Bryn Mewr Studiee). 
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remarked, we must not allow our sense of proportion to be 
deceived into thinking of a great network of populous and wealthy 
cities, each busy with manufactures for tbdr export trade with 
their merchantmen in every port. These colonial settlements 
were very small, and at least at first very primitive.^ Such 
stories as the wealth and luxury of Sybaris may be heavily 
discounted, and visions of beautiful cities fade before the cold 
light of archaeological discoveries. But in spite of that, we 
cannot doubt that these numerous colonies were prosperous, 
and on the small scale of the age rich. It is also evident that 
trade was extensive in chat it was carried on both east and west. 
It is perfectly possible that Sybaris and the colonies on the 
Anatolian coast were more prosperous than the mother cities of 
Old Greece. It was not until Athens laid the colonies under 
tribute that the wealth of their rich lands and extensive trade 
began to flow back to Greece and the golden age” of Pericles 
followed. 


Grbik Colonisation and Tradi 

It will now be fitting to consider brieAy the causes which led 
10 this outburst of Greek settlement beyond their own land. 
Dr Haaebroek very rightly protests agsinat any idea that there 
was at such an early date a "colonial policy" which aimed at 
founding markets for the finished products of the homeland 
and sources of supply for raw products and foodstuffs. He 
points out that the Greek colony was not a trading one; nor 
was it national but cosmopolitan. It is true, he says, that Greek 
colonies often became centres of trade; but this is because they 
were not infrequently founded on sites which nature had 
marked out as centres of exchange, or which had been so used 
long years before by Phoenician, Greek or other private traders. 
In such places, no doubt, the agricultural settlers assumed 
control of the existing traffic as a source of revenue. Later, 
when there came an influx of foreigners who were debarred 
from holding land, it was these who took to trade.* It may be 
remarked in all justice to other writers that such a view by no 

' Even the tenous Serdee wei mostly built of reeds. Her. v, loi. 

* Tradt end PoUtia in Awne Gmet, pp. For enothec view cf. 

Grundy, arid liu Huiarjr 0/ kU ceps, xv, vli. 
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me«M originated in Dr Haaebroek.^ He U rather proteating 
against the extreme position taken up by certain German 
historians of the present day who talk of a ‘'colonial policy" 
founded upon far-seeing mercantile considerations.^ 
Arcbseologicsl evidence with respect to Greek expansion in 
the Western Mediterranean would seem to confirm this view 
and show that commerce with Siciiy» Italy and Southern France 
predated colonisation. Mr Blake way, before hJa lamented death, 
showed that Greek "geometric" pottery and tta imiutions. of a 
date earlier than the oldest "colonial" burials at Syracuse, have 
been found in no fewer than twenty-eight different sites from 
Syracuse and Apulia to Marseilles. From this he deduced a 
very old contact between Greece and the Western Mediter¬ 
ranean, trade going before colonisation.* He asked, whence 
came the necessary geographical knowledge that opened up the 
way to the planting of colonies? Such has always been attri¬ 
buted CO Minoan, Mycenaean or "traditional aurvival" sources. 
But however that may be, undoubtedly trade was being carried 
on at a very early date, as shown by Hesiod. The argument 
that Greek wares were being carried to the Western Mediter¬ 
ranean by Phoenicians receives no conlirmation from any 
Phoenician remains in early graves, and we may have to revise 
our ideas of a "Phoenician thalassocracy " and a " mare clausum 
Mr Blakeway protested against neglect of archaeological evi¬ 
dence in favour of "tags" from the historians such as Herodotus 
and Thucydides. We may willingly agree that the point is well 
taken, and the historian will doubtless learn more and more 
from archaeological sources, as indeed he is already rewriting 
much of Greek history from inscriptions. It may bs remarked, 
however, that "the Hag following trade" is reslly no more than 
the reciprocal of "trade following the Hag"; they are mutually 

* Bury in hli ^ GrHt*. p. $6, had antjclpaud (hU viavr; “Ths 

«auie of Greek celentwtieo it not ee be found in mere crede intereete...it 
eeuiAed other neede then deiite of commejoiel profit. It wu the eepreuion 
of the edventuroue epirit.*' 

' E.g. Pehiminn in hie GrwrMnAe Guefiiehtt, p. 46. 

' A. Blekcuey, Prolifomene to study of Greek commerce with Italy, 
SicDy snd Prince in the eishih end eeventh centuries S.C.'\ of 

Brituh School in Athene, xxju'n (tS3a-3), pp. tyoB.; cf. Hieebroek, TraOe 
and PoHUa, p. 50?.; BUeher, Beitrdgc, pp. 9c, g;; HeichsUieiro, 

Wiruck^Uif^~ d. AlUrtuma, p. 1006. 
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complemencary, and where trade haa preceded colooisadon in 
one area it may very well have followed settlement in another. 

Rather muat we find the causes of Greek coloniaacioA in 
growth of population and an unsound land system which drove 
“landless men” away from their mother country to find liberty 
and scope for their energies in new settlements overseas.^ This 
was an invariable and inevitable economic development. For in¬ 
stance, Xenophon advised the Ten Thousand to go home and 
Cell the people there that their poverty was their own fault. If 
they would send abroad those who were living in want they 
would soon see them living in plenty in their new homes,* while 
Plato remarked that the wise legislator always got rid of trouble¬ 
some agitators by sending them to the colonies, a policy which 
has proved useful in later times.* We must, however, distinguish 
between two types of colonies, chose which were founded by 
voluntary association of adventurers, and those sent out by a 
state under military leadership. The first, which the Greeks 
called <^kiaiy were purely agricultural, and while loyal to the 
mother-city by bonds of sentiment and religion, were not in a 
strictly political sense dependent upon it nor necessarily in 
alliance with it. The second, or clenuhiei, were planted systems- 
lictlly at strategic points to serve as garrisons for the subjection 
of barbarian inhabitants, and to keep open trade routes, particu¬ 
larly for the grain and timber supply. In the sixth century both 
Corinth and Atheus sent out numerous clerucKies; those of the 
former including Corcyra, Leucaa, Ambracia, Anactorium, 
Apollonia, Eptdamnua and Potidaea;* while Athens secured 
Sigeum. Rhaecelus on the Thermaic Gulf and settlements on 
the Thradan coast, the Thracian Cheraoneae, Lemnos and 
Imbroa. 

Tus Extent and CHARACTse op Gaibk Commbrcb 

Dr Hasebroek in his important and srimulatiiig study. Trade 
and Poktic$ in Ancient Greece, has roundly attacked many of the 
ideas that previous writers, notably Beloch, have put forward 

' E.g, the cploAieine of There end Cyrene « recounted by Hemdotui, iv, 
> 47-5 •- 

' ^nab. iij, », aS. * Lmu, 736. 

* Cf. J. G. O’Neill, Ajiaml Cerintk, pp, :4s ff. 
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with regard to the character and extent of Greek commerce. 
Mia treatment of the problem is so important that it wiJl be wdl 
TO examine his thesis in some detail. He maintains that we 
should preserve a right perapectivei and not magnify trade 
beyond the limits which the age and, more particularly, the 
peculiar viewpoint of the Greeks imposed. It is entirely fslla* 
cioua, he argues, to think of Athens, Corinth or Miletus as the 
ancient counterparts of Venice, Florence or Genoa at the height 
of their commercial activity and power. The medieval Italian 
city republics were essentially commercisl, and their whole 
policy was'directed towards the extension and protection of 
their trade. Still lesa was there, as in Italy and the citiea of the 
Hanseatic League, a class of rich merchants who were able to 
influence the policy of the rulers for the benefit of their own 
private ends. The very contrary was true in Ancient Greece. 
The state harried its rich men, and so far from favouring their 
business Interests did all in its power to despoil them. 

The whole Greek world lacked that stability and security 
which is indispensable to overseas trade. ‘‘The directing 
principle of the ancient state was utterly incompatible with the 
development of international commerce." ^ Athens, like Corinth, 
was not engaged in such peaceful activities but in plain 
robbery and exploitation'’.^ It was concerned with nothii^ 
except to fill its granaries and its treasury. National trade was 
foreign to its purpose. Ic was the intervention of the all* 
powerful state which hindered the growth and development of 
commerce.* The ideal of the city state was always isolation and 
self-sufiiriency. If It had not in its own natural resources 
sufficient to maintain this isolation It must, however unwillingly, 
seek elsewhere for supplies of necessities. If these could be 
obtained by peaceful means, so much the better, but if not, or 
If the opportunity presented itself of obtaining them by force 
or plain piracy, then the state was quite ready Co do so. 

The policy of the state was not one of sssistaDce to trade in 
genera] but of maintaining only one form of trade, thac in the 
absolutely necessary essentials of grain and timber.* Such 
treaties as it made with other powers were aimed only at 

‘ p. 139 * * P- * 40 > 

• ^ xj:. ‘ PP* X 39 ff- 
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securing these necessities. There was never at any time a com¬ 
mercial policy that influenced statecraft apart from this. There 
was no conception of favouring the industries of ita own country 
by securing privileges for its espona in foreign markets. Oil 
or wine might sell readily abroad, but the state would not 
trouble itaelf in securing markets for these products. In a word 
the state was totally lacking in any form of ‘‘coramerciai sense”. 
Trade grew and flourished in spite of» and often in opposition 
to it. In any case merchants were a despised class, nearly always 
Metics, petty hucksters who were beneath the notice of the 
state. They were useful, they paid taxes and customs dues, but 
they were not to be protected in any way except when the supply 
of the great staples was endangered. 

To much that Dr Hssebroek has so persuasively put forward 
agreement must be accorded. Undoubtedly the extent and 
volume of Greek commerce has been exaggerated by many 
writers, tnd also undoubtedly modvea and policies have been 
imputed to them which were alien and unknown to their genius. 
But when we have said that, we must also protest that he has in 
hia turn overstated his case; he has gone as far in the ocher 
extreme u have the authors whom he criticises. 

In the flrtt place, he is trying to draw a distinction between a 
general policy favourable to trade* which he says the Greek 
city state never pursued, and one aimed solely at the provision 
of those staple commodities, wheat and timber* which were 
absolutely necessary to it. If chat be so, and the point may be 
readily conceded, it may be not unfairly retorted that it is of 
little practical importance in our conception of Greek commerce 
and the policies of states regarding it. It may be perfectly true 
that we do not find anything like the elaborate trade agreements 
between nations, sui^ as are found in modern times, with 
detailed schedules of various products which shall enter ^ee or 
at preferential races. Nor do we hear of the Athenian state 
sending envoys overseas to secure markets for Attic oil or wine. 
But we have numerous instances, as will be shown later, of the 
very greatest care being exercised to obtain preferential treat¬ 
ment abroad for the securing of timber and grain. It seems 
beside the point to draw a sharp distinction between such 
products and others of less importance the national welfare. 
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Grain and timber had to be paid for, and certainly after the 
disaoiution of the Delian ].4a^e, with the ceaaation of the 
tributes of the allies and (he falling olT of supplies of silver from 
the mines of Laurium, these must have been paid for in exports. 
It is altogether too much to argue that the Athenian atace was 
unconcerned with markets for ita exporta. We have no specific 
evidence of it, but we cannot doubt that every care was taken 
that Athenian exports should not be discriminated against in 
'foreign markets. 

Again, the state took very particular care that its nationaJi 
should enjoy privileges and protection abroad. The right of 
A$yUa, to enter or leave a country by sea without being subject 
to seizure by privateers and without specul treaty agreement in 
peace or war, and of Ateleia, exemption from duty on wares 
imported or exported, the right to enter or leave the country, 
and the treaties of Symholai, whereby nationals were granted 
legal protection and equal status in the law courts with citizens 
in another country, all abow that the state was deeply concerned 
in the welfare of its own merchants,* 

To say that Athens, like Corinth, was not engaged in the 
peaceful activities of commerce and exchange but in plain 
robbery and exploitation,^ ia ftr too extreme a statement to paas 
unchallenged. The policy of the state was not of the ''smash 
and grab" order; we must credit the ancient mind with some 
degree of intelligence. The appeal to XenophonU Government 
oj Athens^ to prove this point is far from convincing. Ail that 
Xenophon is saying is that a powerful state can take care of its 
commerce and protect it against the rapacity of foreign rivals; 
which on the face of it ia a simple statement of fact, and as true 
to-day as it ever was. 

It is true that the costa and perils of commerce were very 
great. Warring powers and pirates, when piracy was not under 
control, made overseas trade hazardous at all times. Com¬ 
mensurate with the risks run were the rates of interest charged 

^ An*, in ?.W., Atelcis, Dem. it Cpt. 99, oti Symbolsl, Dsm. ^ 
Hoi. 9, i s, is; Anil. P9I. tsSe a; iUwt. 1360 A. HMabrodt, TradimdPotitia, 
p. tta; Zi«bi^, " Hiiidel*gM«hicbt« ven Rhodo*". 

pcri^, Mileeui'Oibts, in MtUl. Srgtbrmtt d*r Aaigrahttut^i und 
UnunuJmngn, i. 3, 136, L 6, MJeau-Cysicui, i, 3, tS?.) 

' pp. 236-7. * GwU efAtAmx, ii, rt-is. 
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on "bottomry loansi.e. loans to shipmasters on the hull and 
cargo of their ships> But, as in medieval times, if the costs were 
high the returns from a successful voyage were great. The 
shipping aesson was short; only in the summer months could 
overseas trade be carried on safely in the frail ships of the time. 
Another drawback to trade, it is asserted, was the uncertainty of 
markets. A trader never knew where he could sell his goods 
and had no certaiory of an acceptable return cargo.^ This can 
hardly be maintained when it is remembered that the staples 
of Athenian export were wine and oil, both of which found a 
ready sale abroad on account of their excellence. A shipper who 
loaded at the Piraeus with a cargo of these commodities could be 
reasonably sure, or rather he could be perfectly certain, of dis¬ 
posing of them at one of the ports of South Russia, where the 
"corn barons" who hid grain to sell would eagerly exchange 
their surplus for such highly acceptable luxuries. Not only was 
grain awaiting the arrival of the Athenian merebant, but another 
staple of trade, dried fish, for which an inexhaustible market 
could be found in Greece. The difficulties confronting the 
Athenian shipowner were not greater, if as great, u for the 
tramp steamer of to-day, which will go anywhere to pick up a 
cargo. 

» Nor were the troubles arising from the vagaries of the foreign 
exchanges any greater then than now.’ It is true chat the Greek 
shipmaster had to keep a very bright look-out against being 
chttced in the exchange of foreign currencies; but, on the other 
hand, the wide extension of the use of Athenian "owls", and 
later of Cysicene staters, made such transactions easier. No 
doubt de^sed coinage, the difRculties of dealing with electrum 
coins and occasionally with local restrictions must have been 
harassing. We have one or two instances of "blocked exchange”; 
as, for instance, at Dlbia where only the local coinage could be 
used in buying and selling;* also at Chersonesus.’ But foreigners 

* Cf. tresonsAt of tbme loin* in chipter on Mooer ind Banking. 

* P * 3 . 

' Ziebsrdi. pp, 

* Olbis, DiR. Syii iil, ziS; H. SchmiR, Sin Cmim tUr Stadi nan 
SAtOa iiirtt St&ergtUft; Zkbsrih, Bfiirdi*, pp. Sa. 135; Huebroek, Tradt 
sndPoHlitt, p. 136; H«jch«l})eim, Wirudi^i^tsth. du Alifrttaa, p. 310. 

* Cbcrtopetu^-J. Zinferls, xviii (1927), p. 64. 
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were only too glid to get Athenian owis.^ The Greek trader 
might be badly cheated, that waa no peculiarity of the but 
we may be aure that the captain or super-cargo had, through 
bitter experience no doubt, acquired an entirely competent 
working knowledge of the perils of the exchanges, end could 
detect debased coins very readily. In any caae the evils of 
clipping were effectively guarded againn. Every merchant had 
his scales, and paymenta were regularly made against weight of 
silver or gold rather than face value of the coins used. 

The statement that the Greek world lacked chat security and 
stability which is indispensable to a commercial dvilisation* 
needs a good deal of qusUheation. It la true that commerce 
was hampered by war, which was endemic; Athens was always 
at war with somebody. But what is very noticeable is that, in 
spite of it, commerce went on and flourished, To a very large 
extent war was an elaborate game carried on under strict rules 
and the merchant took very little notice of it. When the Spartans 
seized Decelea and cut the overland route from Oropua to 
Athens, to their dismay they watched the grain fleets safely 
rounding Cape Sunium and reaching port vnth impunity. Later, 
during the wars of the successors of Alexander, when the area 
of hostilities was immensely widened, commerce flourished 
more than ever. Admittedly the perils from piracy were very 
great and ever present. Athens policed the seas, and later the 
duty waa taken over by the Rhodians, but do what they would 
they could never entirely get rid of the sea robber. The perils 
of piracy were lessened by merchantmen sailing in convoys and 
often under the guard of a squadron of warships. This was 
harassing and expensive, but it afforded protection and com¬ 
merce went on. It was not until the pirates got completely out 
of hand, necessitating the highly effective measures of suppres¬ 
sion carried out at a much later date by Pompey, that piracy 
actually brought water-borne commerce to a standstill.* 

We are on much surer ground when it is pointed out that 
where the state by its constant levies upon capital and wealth 
harassed its richer citizens It was difficult, if not impossible, for 

’ Xm. ill, a. 

' Haaebroek, p. 139. 

* ’nie eubjeet of pincr ia treated more escendrely in another aeetion. 
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a cla$s of rich merchants to grow up.^ Undoubtedly, as is seen 
very plainly in our treatment of the subject of public finance, 
the exactions of the state went beyond all reasonable limits, and 
capital was harried and plundered in a manner that made the 
lot of a rich man a far ftom enviable one. And yet It can reaaon* 
ably be retorted, the state never succeeded in ruining all its 
wealthy citizens. There ere innumerable examples of rich meiw 
Demosthenes was one—who did manage to carry on. The art of 
evasion became highly developed, and the consequence was 
that capital waa largely driven underground to find a refuge in 
the very employment that most favoured commerce, the sea 
loan. These transactions were difficult to follow and if the ever> 
active informer could be avoided, or perhaps bribed, the in- 
quisitivenesa of the state officials could be baffled. 

We have followed these arguments in some detail because it 
is often through attacking or defending a thesis that the main 
outline, as well as many of the minor details, of any problem 
become most apparent. Although we may disagree with, or 
perhaps better demur at, many of the points, yet such treatment 
of a highly complex subject cannot be ignored nor lightly 
bruahed aside. A moat important service has been performed 
in pointing out many exaggerations and miaconceptions which 
have crept into the work of previoua authors, and it is safe to 
say thst in the future authors will keep a wary eye on what they 
write. A polemical book does perform a very useAil service and 
that has been achieved by Dr Hasebroek. 

GxBis Tbadbrs 

In our atudy of Greek commerce we must first understand the 
various classes into which the Greeks divided the merchants and 
traders.^ The term kapeUa waa applied to the local dealer who 
sold in the home market, in other words the small shopkeeper. 
If he did not buy his stock-in-trade directly from the producers 
but from another middleman or importer, he was called 
paUnki^los or “dealer at second remove”.* The merchant ship- 

' Huebroek, p. i$a, 

* Cf. Heichelheim in SehoMller'i Ivi. («($, iMO-t; Huebroek, 

TfoJ* OTid PolitUi, pp. iff.; KJlorTinpJ^ pp. 46-^, 5:^, 9^^, 

11^16; Huvelin, art "Mercatura” m D.S,; M, Fickalicein, in Clan. 
PbiM. m. 4 (Oct less); z>banh. BnO^gt, p. 45. 

' Plato, Soph. 223 C. O; Fai. 260 O; Dem. 6) Ariitog. 46. 
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owner, or naukUroi, «old his own wares overseas, generally 
going in hit own ahip himself, while the enpcroi, not possessing 
a ship, went as a passenger with his wares. Since the Greek 
merchant was not generally a shipowner, being in too small a 
way of business, the term emporos came to be the term in general 
use for all tndera who were ready to sell either at wholesale or 
retail. The nauMeros used hia own ship for his business and, if 
he had room in his hold, he would convey the goods of others. 
But at no time was there a general shipping busineis for the 
conveyance of merchandise. Regular sailings from the Piraeus 
to other porta with tariffs for freight carried, or competition 
between shipowners for business, were entirely unknown to the 
ancient world. 

It will be convenient at this point to mention briefly the 
office of Proxenot, which may roughly and within very strict 
limitations be identified with that of the modem consul. The 
proxenos was not, like the consul, an official despatched by a 
government to a foreign port to represent hia country there and 
be of assistance to traders and fellow-countrymen in need of 
his services. He was a citizen of another country living in a 
foreign land, and was named proxenor by the government under 
which he lived. His appointment involved no diplomatic or 
extra-territorial status whatever, but he was recognised by the 
local officials as one who watched over the interests of his 
fellow-countrymen when they had commercial or legal dealings 
in the place where he resided. One definite duty that he per¬ 
formed was that he could introduce traders to the local bankers 
and payments made or received by them were made in his 
presence. It would be entirely unsafe to press the resemblance 
between the prexenos and the modem consul any closer; but 
it can be said chat he undoubtedly performed a u^ul function 
in forwarding the general interests of trade and making the 
position of foreign merchants leas difficult in the ports they 
visited.^ 

To engage in overseas commerce lent no distinction, in fact 
it was looked upon as s mean and petty business,^ and Plato 

* Th* whoh (>n3b|em of the proitenos i» fully treated In the art. <.v. in 
D~S>i of. ilio H. Schaefer, Slaau/^rm u, PcUHM, Ununuh, xur Grmh~ 
Gtfeh. d. 6. M. 5. yhdu. V, CAr. cap. t. 

* Xen. Mem, iii, 7, 6. 
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Mys that merchants were held in univeraal contempt.^ Being in 
ao amall a way of businesa they had little or rather no command 
of capital; "neither ahip nor shipowner nor merchant can put 
to sea without the aasisrance of the lenders If a merchant 
prospered he retired from the business as soon as poaaible, and 
employed his smalt capital in the far more congenial manner of 
lending to others.* Small-scale money-lenders were common in 
Athens and other commercial centrea> competing with the 
large bankers and exacting extortionate interest from their 
victims. Under such circumstances it is quite mistaken to 
chink of rich merchants who were able to influence the legislature 
Co make commercial treaties or impose tariffs in their favour. 
Doubtless large fortunes were occaaionally made. We hear of 
Lampis of Aegina> a Metic to whom the Aeginetana would not 
grant citizenship, although he was the largest shipowner in 
Hellas and fitted out their city and their seaport.* But in 
general Che merchant was a small trader,* who peddled his 
wares with little profit to himself and constantly in the clutches 
of the money-lenders. Nor were the merchants invariably a 
daas to chemielvea; it was quite common for farmers and shop¬ 
keepers to take passage on a convenient ahip to other ports to 
get hd of their surplus wares. We know that the brother of 
Sappho the poetess* who was a large firmer on the island of 
Lesbos, took his wine himself to sell in Naucrada in Egypt.* 
In one of the cases in which Demosthenes was engaged we hear 
of a fisherman of Panticapaeum who came on board with a 
stock of salt fish to sell in Theodosia.^ On a larger scale was 
Phormio the banker who, as his principal Investment, leased a 
shield-making business* and had his own ships by which perhaps 
he sold his products in other lands and conveyed his raw 
materials to Athens.* We must ptit out of our minds any idea 

' Liiw, 918 &, * Dem. m Phorm. 5a. 

' D«m. m Apet- 4; m Pttnwit- 54; ef, Cicero, dt 1, 4s, 

* Dem. m Arisuer. eat; Plu(. Ap^ph. Lee. 334?, eleo An Seni Reepnil, 
78? a; Cicero, Di^. TWr. v, 14. 

' But ic lesat (hey had one privilege-^they vrere ezeenpi from miliury 
lervtce. Arietoph. Piitttu, 904. 

* Screho, xvii, 33 (e. S08}. ’ In Leer. 3 », 34- 

* Very doubtfUJ; 00 conclusive evideoce oa the poinf. Hie vowels seised 
by Cbeleedea beJonaed to Pbormio. We ere oot he htd leescd them nom 
Pesion elong with the shield factory. Dem. SupK. i, 64. 
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of large and powerful shipping magnates or companies thnC 
ran lines of ships with regular schedules of sailings» systematised 
freight rates, etc. A shipmaster got a cargo \^erever he could 
and sailed anywhere. 

GaSBK COMMBRCB ASTER TKI PiRBlAN WaBS 

In examining Che evidence of Greek commerce after the Persian 
wars, we hnd great difRculcy in judging its extent and volume. 
Again and again we hnd chance references to various articles 
which, so fsr ss we can judgSi were objects of trade, or rather 
had found their way to other countries from their original homes. 
We heir, for insunce, of Chalddisn swords and cups, Corinthisn 
bronzes, Milesian woollens and garments, Amorgian articles of 
clothing, and Argive weapons. The Greeks were great hsh 
eaters, since meat was of necessity a luxury and only to be 
found at the tables of the better*to*do, and so, as will be seen 
later, ibe commerce in fish was very great. Of luxuries we hear 
of garlic from Megara; game and fowb from BoeotU; cheese 
from Megara and Syracuse; that prized delicacy, silphium, 
from Cyrene and Carthage;* pork from Syracuse; raisins and 
figs ftom Rhodes; pears and apples from Euboea; acorns and 
almonds from Paphlagonia; dates and fine wheaten flour, a 
commodity greatly prized, from Phoenicia. Of relishes we hear 
of mustard from Cyprus; cardamom from Miletus; onions 
from Samothrace; maijoram from Tenedos; wine from Attica, 
Chios, Cnidos and Thasos. Aeschylus speaks of Syrian balm; 
a trumpet from Etruria; purple from the “far sea"; a sword 
from Pontus. Sophocles tells of electrum from Sardes and gold 
from India; Euripides of iron "from the land of the Chalybea", 
also from Sicily, by which possibly is mesnt Elba. We hear in 
the elegy of Critiss of valuable chariots from Sicily; luxurious 
chairs from Thessaly; beautiful bedsteads from Miletus and 
Chios; golden bowls and bronze work from Thebes. Flax for 
making nets came from Phasis and Carthage; wool from 

' Then i» eome doubt ts to the euct id«nti(y of (he plant •ilphium, but 
probably. If not certainly. It wii eeafoetidi. or e apeeiee akin to It, le. die 
African Ptmla or Ttepria Gummiftra. In any cue the plant ia 

now extinct in Northern Africa. Qf. Ztcf Silphipafrut^, by EU« Strtnta; 
aUo Bullttin tht fioy>ai Botam<al Gtvdtns. Kev ( 1 907), p. : o ; art, “ Silphion ” 
in P-W. and chticum of Serania In Suppl. v, Theoph. A-P. vl, 3 , 1*^. 
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Miletus, which probably came from Phrygia; cowhides from 
Cyreoe; carpets and pillows from Carthage; Callow from Sidly. 
Syria exported incense, a highly important commodity for the 
use of the temples; Libya ivory; Crete cypress wood; Thessaly 
horses, and Epirus hunting dogs. To cap these Hermippus, a 
comic writer of the time of Pericles, adds a few more such as 
mackerel and salt hsh 6^om the Hellespont; spelt and beef from 
Italy; the itch from Sira Ices of Thrace (a present for Sparta); 
shiploads of lies from Pcrdiccas of Macedonia; pigs and cheese 
from Syracuse; sails and papyrus from Egypt; pears and fat 
sheep hum Euboea; slaves from Phrygia; mercenariea from 
Arcadia; slavea and branded rogues from Pagasie.^ Periclca in 
praising Athens says: "Owing to the greatness of our dty we 
draw from the produce of the whole earth, end it falls to us to 
enjoy the goods of foreign lands as readily as those of Attica 
itself*'* 

The list is certainly an imposing one and would suggest a rich 
and s'aried commerce, in which all countries ahared, organised 
and financed on a large scale. But a little further examination 
will reveal that, after all, most of the articles enumerated are 
very distinctly in the luxury class, and many of them may be 
dismiaaed at once sa raritlea and costly ohjita d'art, which did 
not enter largely into the commerce of the day. It is needless to 
stress the obvious, hut it is quite evident that there cannot have 
been any important trade in chariots and costly furniture, 
hunting dogs or pears and apples. We muat be moat careful 
not to magnify a chance reference to a particular object, in¬ 
cluded in the list, because it ia a rarity and therefore worth 
mentioning, into an organised and extensive export of such 
things. Sailors aince the world began have always brought 
home curiosities which have excited interest and wonder. 

But putting aside such luxury articles as may occasionally, 
if not regularly, have been found in the markets of Athens, it 
is quite sure that there was an extensive overseas commerce 
coming and going to the Piraeus and other Greek ports. There 
is a significant passage in Pseudo-Xenophon’s Constitution of 
Athens which is worth quoting in full: "The Athenians are the 
only nation among the Greeks and barbarians that can secure 
‘ Atbeii. i, »7 a. * Tbuc. li, 38. 
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wealth; /or tf any state h rich in timber for shipbuilding:, where 
shall they dispose of it, unless they gain the favour of the rulers 
of the sea? Or if any state abounds in iron, bronze or five, 
where shall they dispose of it» unless they obtain the consent of 
the lords of the sea? It is, however^ from these very materials 
that our ships sre constructed; for from one nation comes 
timber, from another iron, from another bronze, from another 
hemp, from another wax..., I, without labour, have all those 
benefits from the land by meant of the sea; and no other state 
has any two of these materials; for the same state has not timber 
and flax, since where there is abundance of flax, the ground is 
level and woodless; nor do bronze and iron come from the same 
state; nor are there any two or three other commodities found 
in the same state, but one state abounds in one and another in 
snother."* 

It is quite evident that, with the exception of the hides of 
Cyrene, none of the commodities listed are in any sense raw 
materials for industry, while the iron, bronze, hemp and wax 
are intended for the building 0/ ships of war; and apart from 
these the only other import is grain.* From thi< it may be 
a^ued that we must not regard Athens as a large industrial 
centre, importing its raw materials in great quantities and ex* 
porting finished products. All we do know of Athenian exports 
is that they included olive oil, wool, wine and marble. It is a 
mistaken vietvpoint to regard Athens and other Greek cities as 
large manufacturing centres. But, at the same time, with due 
regard to the relative size of both city and trade as compared with 
to-day, it is reasonable to conclude chat commerce was quite 
considerable. We know that Athens was entirely dependent 
upon her imports of grain and timber for her existence, and we 
must suppose that she had something to give in return. She 
bought very large quantities of timber from Macedonia and 
wheat from Pontus, Egypt and Sicily, and these had to be paid 
for at lesst in part with olive oil. wine, marble and some manu¬ 
factured articles such as pottery. More important still was the 
silver from the mines of Laurium, which Xenophon regards as 
the greatest source of Attica’s wealth. Added to these were the 

' 4/ AthfM, ii, 11-ts. 

* HaiebtMk, Trod* Qitd Pplitkt, p. 9a. 
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harbour dued which came to Athens from the trade in transit 
through the port of the Piraeus and, most important of all, the 
tribute from her allies. Athens obviously had a conalderable 
**unfavourable balance" of trade, which when the tribute 
ceased after the break-up of the Delian League, told heavily 
against her. 


Abgika, Cokinth, Nauckatis 

If we agree that Athena was not primarily a manufacturing city 
but a trade entrepdt, we must also take the same view with 
regard to Aegina and Corinth. Aegina, an islet oiT the coast of 
Attica, with an area of about 35 sq. miles mostly mountainous, 
was through its favourable position an early trading centre until 
conquered by Athens, its inhabitants being essentially itinerant 
hawkers. Through the poverty of its soil it was driven to trade 
by aea,^ and was an early competitor of the Phoenicians. Un* 
doubtedly it produced good earthenware, as Aeginetan pottery 
was famous. We also hear of its bronzes and candelabra,* 
perfumes,* paint, rouge, necklaces and glassware. But it is not 
necessary that i\\ these things should have been actually made 
on the island itself, but rather they formed the stock*in-trade 
of Aeginetan merchants who peddled them about the Aegean, 
and who were always ready for a bargain, as when they bought 
the spoilt that fell to the Helots after the battle of Plataea.* 
Corinth, always called "rich",* had founded miny colonies, 
Corcyrt, aettlementa in Sicily, Acanania, Aetolia, Epirus, and 
had induence in Ambracia, Leucas, Epidsmnus, ApoUonia and 
Pocidaea, It was thus the centre of a wide sea empire and greNv 
rich in tribute, market dues and tolls. Thucydides tells us that 
Corinth invented the trireme, fought the first sea battle and 
cleared the sea of pirates.* Pindar says that Corinth received 
many ancient inventions from the Muses.^ It was fitmous for 
its pottery, Pliny telling us that Butades of Corinth was the first 
who mixed ruddle with the clay,* and that the potter's wheel 

* Strabc, Tiii, 6. (c. 575). 

» PHny, H.N, vmv, 

' Tbcoph, de Odori^, Vi. a?; Ath«na«tj>. xv, 6S9 D. 

* Her, ix, So; Stnbo, viii. 6, iS (c 37$). 

* //. ii, 570 - • i. 13. 

^ Of. nii, 24. * H.N. tixv, 152. 
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wae the invention of Hyperbius, a Corinthian.^ We hear of 
Corinthian paintinga’ and terra-cottaa. Evidently the Corinthiana 
were h^hly gifted, but we may take leave to doubt whether aU 
the things to which the term Corinthian was applied, auch aa 
earthenware jara, emboeaed terra-cottaa, ruga, clothing and 
ointmenta, helmeta and breastplates were made there. Indeed 
there are few traces of industry in the dty itself and Prancotte 
designates it aa essentially agricultural.* Undoubtedly it re¬ 
ceived large revenues from the faa that it commanded the 
isthmus over w)tich goods could be transported and shipa 
hauled on a kind of tramway. But we can only suppose that 
auch were light warshipa; we can hardly think of heavy merchant' 
men being got over the four miles with a rise of 160 feet.* 

Mr Leaf has pointed out that the downfall of Corinth may be 
traced to economic causes. The defeat of Carthage by the 
Romans shifted the whole centre of gravity from the Eastern to 
the Western Mediterranean. With larger ships and bolder sailors 
the terrors of Cape Maleia were no deterrent. Delos, where the 
trade route from the Euxine to Italy crossed that from Greece 
to Asia Minor, became the emporium, and Codnth was side> 
tracked. It is to be noted, he says, that Carthage and Corinth 
were destroyed in the same year, and Corinth lay waste for ■ 
century simply because there was no need for her existence in 
the commercial order of the day.* 

Naucratis,* the Greek settlement on the Canopic branch of 
the Nile in the delta, was the great entrep6t of trade between 
Greece and Egypt. Founded in the reign of Psammetichus I 
about 650, its site and peculiar privileges were given to the 
Mileaians in return for their services as mercenaries in gaining 
the throne.^ As rime passed Nsucraris lost its character of being 
exclusively Milesian and merchants from Samoa, Lesbos, 

' H.S. vii, 19$. But cf. HuebrMk. TMeU Oftd ?eUtia, p. js, n. 5. 

' Plioy, Ji,S~ jnxv. 15: Strabo. viJl, 6, (e. 3S:). 

* L'lnduilrit dam h Oriet Aneiofoia, p. 105. L 4 hinaAn*Hartl«b«n, Ant. 
fJe/ancrd., p. j8. 

* Thuc ill. J5; Strabo, vjli, s» i {«. 33 J). 

* y.H.S. uuv (19:5), tS;; cf. alio Tm, HtUmit Cwiiuahan, p, sso. 

* Her. ii, iv8; H. Prina, *^Fvin<Je aui Haueratu”. #Cfte,BK7(i9d8)s art 

"Ntukratia” la P.W.; B. R, Price, "Pomry 0/ Neccratje xliv 

(:m). P- 180: R* M. Cook. **A;naaM and the Greek* in tgfpx". yjJ.S. 
)vu(c937). p. 147. 

* Strabo, xvii, t. 18 (a. 6oi)< 
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CUzomenae, Cyrene, Meloa, Corinth and Athens found their 
way to the city and set up their own eaublishments much like 
the Steel-yard" of the Haoae merchants in London or the 
factories of the East India Company in India. How for Naucratis 
ever became a manufacturing city rather than a distributing 
point for the wares of other peoples is difficult to say. But un¬ 
doubtedly there was a fairly extensive manufacture of earthen¬ 
ware, faience and alabaster, which competed with pottery from 
Greece, and was sold in Cyprus, Rhodes, Miletus, Pitane, 
Gordium, Olbis, Delos, Aegina, Athens and Etruria.^ Under 
the Pharaoh Amasit, syo-sab, who waa a strong phil-hellene. 
the importance of Naucratis gready increased, and it became 
the sole port of entry for trade paiaing up the Nile.* The Greeks 
were given practical autonomy in their own town, and the 
merchants of the various countries united together in maintain¬ 
ing sanctuaries of various religious cults. Such a sanctuary, the 
Helleneion, was founded jointly by traders from Chios, Teoi, 
Phocaea, Clszomenae, Rhodes, Cnidus, HaJicsrnassus, Phaselis 
snd Mytilene, while the AegineCans had a sanctuiry to Zeus, 
the Ssmians to Hera and the Milesiina to Apollo. It is well to 
understand that these cults were purely religious in character 
and had no commercial aims whatever; as we shall see later. 
Such religious associations were common, and cannot be identi¬ 
fied with any kind of trade union or commercial association for 
the furtherance of trade. 


MlLBTVB* 

The long history and outstanding importance of Miletus on the 
Ionian coast are so striking that they demand somewhat ex¬ 
tended treatment. Situated at the mouth of the Maeander 
river, which was navigable for 150 miles inland, protected on 

’ Athw). xi, 4S01. Tbs ao*ea]led Ntucraiic vasn are of very doubt^l 
ptovenence. Probably they ere early Chian. Cf. E. R. Pnca, "Pottary of 
Naucritia”, J.H.S. xliv (1904), pp. 1390, 

* Her. ii, 179. 

* T. Rbhlia, Der von MiUt, Phil. Diaa., Hamburg (>933)^ Haae* 
aoullier, "filudea aur rHiatoirB da Milai at du Didymaioo”, 0 iM. dn Hauitt 

13S (1902); Wiegaad, Th. (od,), Miltt, Ertehniut dtr Auifrabuf^en 
bnd l/inermiMu>:gfn teii i.y. 1B99 ({914-1$); "Milatua", ana. by 

Hillar von Gaertringen aod BurcUuxdt; A. von SiHa, "Die Auigrtbungan 
in Miier und Didyma", A^ibe ytzVi. /.d.h. AU. xxv (J9{a), p. t; Haaabroak. 
GrieJi. M'ircS. und Gottll. GescH. p. 00. 
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the coast by a series of islands, the site offered unrivalled ad> 
vantages not or\ly as an entrepot of trade for the coasts of Asia 
Minor, but also for the Interior of the continent, the Black Sea 
and as far south as Egypt, where Milesian merchants had early 
established themselves at Naucratu, 

An ancient city of Asia, it tent a contingent to the help of the 
Trojans^ If we are to judge from the golden armour of their 
leader, it was even then rich and prosperous. Undoubtedly, as 
Ends of pottery on the site testify, it had relations with Minoao 
civilisation. At some unknown date It vas supposedly conquered 
and rebuilt by aetders from Pylos under Neleus.^ Itt early 
importance as a commercial centre is shown from the fact that 
it was second only to Sardes in minting coins of electrum 00 the 
so-called Phoenician standard.’ Fortunate in ita situation with 
regard to trade, it suffered that very fact, as it was always a 
rich prize of which the Mermnad kings of Lydia were covetous 
but foxmd too strong to conquer, until Alyattes, having been 
outwitted by a somewhat transparent trick of Thrasybulua, 
tyrant of Miletus, agreed to a truce.* Later the city suWitted 
to Croesus, under what circumstances is unknown, and on the 
fail of that king passed under Persian rule. In the great revolt 
of the lonians against Persia in 500, Miletus led the way and 
had s fleet of eighty ships.’ Defeated at the battle of Lade, the 
dty was taken by storm in 494 and its inhabitants dispersed and 
sold into slavery.’ After the defeat of the Persians in the great 
invasion of Gr^ce, Miletus once more regained its liberty in 
479 after the battle of Mycale.’ It became a member of the 
Delian League under Athens, but seized the opportunity offered 
by the decline of the Athenian fortunes in the Peloponnesian 
war to join the Spartans in 412,’ who turned the city over to the 
Persians. It waa taken by Alexander in 334, and during the 
struggles of the successors was fought over by Seleucids and 
Ptolemies. During the Roman era it rose to wealth and was 
particularly favoured by Trajan. The last mention that we have 
in classical times Is in the decree of Diocletian promulgated in 

* U. ii, B76. • Her. ix, 97 * 

* Head, Hiai. Nvn. p. 564. * Her. 1 .19-M. 

•Hw-vJ, S. 'Her. vi.J». 

’ Hw. ix, *©6. • Thoc. vUi, *7. 
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A.D. 301, fixing th« prices of various commodities in the 
Empire. During later times it became the seat of a Christian 
bishopric, but owing to the silting up of the harbour it was of no 
commercial importance, and to-day the site is occupied by the 
village of Palada. 

Such in brief was the history of Miletus; it now remains to 
speak of its commercial importance, Its site was highly favour^ 
able not only because of its harbour,^ but the plain of the 
Maeander at its mouth provided rich wheatfields, the lower 
slopes of the hills excellent vineyards and orchards and the 
higher levels rich pasture lands for cattle and, above all, the 
docks of sheep which provided the fimoixs Milesian wooK 
Added to which the neighbourhood had excellent clay beds 
from which pottery waa made. Although we know little or 
nothing of the city before the Peraian war, it is certain that 
ships from Miletua ranged from the delta of the Nile in the 
south to the north shores of the Euxine and as far as Sybaris in 
the west, As Strabo testifies, Miletus was a great coloniser.* 
We need not credit the accounts given of the number of colonies 
founded, but we do have certain evidence with regard to several. 
For instance, Abydos 00 the Hellespont;* Cyzicus* and Ciui* 
on the Propontis; Sinope on the south coast of the Euxine.* 
Farther west on the same coast was Amisus.^ All these had 
excellent harbours and. we cannot doubt, served as outlets for 
the trsde of Asia Minor.* What the extent of that trade was it 
is very difficult, if not impossible to say, but the finds of Milesian 
pottery* suggest that wine and oil and perhaps Milesian wool 
were exchanged in not inconsiderable ejuantities for the typical 
products of the countries bordering the southern shores of the 
Black Sea. Milesian colonies to the north on the coast of the 
Crimea were Chersoneaus, Pandcapaeum and Theodosia.^* 

' GIms, Hht. Grte^, i, 176; Strsbe, xiv, 6 (c. 6}5). 

* /M. * Strsbo, xiii, 1, so (c. 590). 

* Lehinian-Hsrtlebto, Ajit, Heftrtciil. p. 63. 

' Pomp. Md. i, too. * Polyb. jv, 56; Senbo, zil, 3, it (e. 545). 

^ LshrotcA-Haitleben, Am. p. 443. 

* Rohlig, Dtr Haiidil vm MtUiy p, 64. 

* Prifu, "Punde «UJ NtukntU", p, J33; Biltbe], Jomteh^ 

Kplomsmi^, p, 6 . 

'* Minni, SeyjJiiam and Grukt, p. 338; Rostovueff, Iro$daau end Gfmki, 
p. 61; fiilsbel, 2 em^ Kplemtatien, p. 36. 
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Farther west were latros and Tyraa.‘ Trade went up the Riveja 
Bug and Dnieper^ and penetrated far ioUnd Into Rumania.* 
Evidences of this trade are found in the many Milesian jara 
found in South Russia which had contained oil and wine, both 
highly prized products in that region.* Besides their own 
products Mileaiin merchtnto took vases from Msucratis to their 
customers.* This trade with the Black Sea retched its highest 
point In the seventh and aixth centuries and with iAterruptions, 
as, for instance, on the destruction of the city In the Ionian 
revolt, continued until the wiping out of Olbia by the Goths 
in the third century a.d,, that is to say, for a thousand years.* 
It must be understood, however, that MiJetua had by no means 
a monopoly of tills very valuable trade. Indeed, it ia aafe to say 
that Athens in the fifth and fourth cenCuriea had by fiir the 
greater share, and in the Hellenisdc age the trade of Ephesus 
eclipsed that of Miletus. 

The connection of Miletus with Naucratis from an early time 
is beyond all doubtJ The destruction of 494 interrupted this 
trade, but it was resumed later and In HeUenistic timea we bear 
of Milesian oil going to Egypt.* The close connection between 
Miletus and Sybaris in Southern Italy is shown by the account 
of the grief of the Milesians at the downfall of the latter city;* 
evidently there must have been trade between the two on a not 
inconsiderable acale.“^ The same is true of trade connections with 
Athens. For some reason which cannot be explained Miletus 
sent furniture, bedsteads and couches to Athens, where they were 
highly appreciated.^^ Milesian wool was famous, woven into 
garments or rugs,‘* and its popularity continued for centuries.^ 

’ BiUbd, loniteht KplpuuAticn, pp. xo. s). 

* Jtestevcielf, Jraniatu ond Onth, p. S4. 

* Ptrven. "PSnierKion Htlldnique", BuU. Situ JHau Rv/maim, x, 6, 

aad now 4; Oilabel, Joniteht Koloniiatiox, p. ip. 

* RotCoviMfT, /roaoM and Groiht. p, 4S. 

* £bfn. SednatUmd, p. see. 

* Minna, Seyttuant and Qraakt, p. 440; Oiete. HUt. 1. t 7 e. 

* Hir. It, i7S. Fund* aaa NaJaatit, p, 109. 

* Ftp, Cikf. 2 «n. jpoi); Cdgsr. Znanepapyri, i, 30. 

* Her. vi. at. '* Glets, HnU Grtepu*. i. 1S5. 

u Crltiti. op. Atben. t. sS a. ai. 4S6a( X«n. Anab. vii. 14. Cf. art 

Ari«teph. Lytiit, Rana*. 54^; PJut. AlcMadet, 23. 

« Horece, BpiiU i, 17. 36; Ver^. Gtairg. iii. 306, ir, SJJ; Amphii, Ath«. 
XV. 691 A, 
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Whether or not, as hu been supposed, there was a dyeing U)> 
dustry there is open to doubt, and is supported by no evidence. 
AU that can be said is that there is no reason why there should 
not have been.^ That Alcibiades swaggered about, to the scandal 
of the more staid citizens, in a clo^ of Milesian wool dyed 
purple does not necessarily imply that the garment wu woven 
and dyed at Miletus. But since among his belongings chat were 
sold after his expulsion from Athens were Milesian couches, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that they ail came from the aame 
place and that the wool was dyed and woven there A Of the 
extensive relations of Miletus vnth other cities in Hellenistic 
times, as shown by decrees appointing Proxenoi and granting 
rights of citisenship to foreigners, revealed by excavationa on 
the site, it Is unnecessary to speak here.* 

Tradb Koutbs 

We have already remarked that the Greek colonies were the 
principal feeders of commerce. It now remains to trace the 
principal trade routes of the Mediterranean area and the Black 
Sea. To do this it ia necessary to remember that the sailing 
season was confined to the summer months and with the 
approach of winter all water-borne commerce ceased. 

Generally speaking the summer months were calm with 
little wind, suitable for rowing across the Aegean and up the 
Dardanelles to the Black Sea ports. With the approach of 
autumn the prevailing easterhea began to blow, which sent 
the heavily laden grain ships <^uickly back to port. But the 
return must not be put off too late as we see in the Lacrltus case 
argued by Demosthenes. If the start homeward from the mouth 
of the Dnieper was delayed after the rise of Arcturus, I.e. early 
in September, the rate of interest on the ‘'bottomry*' loan on 
ship and cargo rose steeply. Westwards to Sicily similar de¬ 
spatch svas necessary, Rowing round Cape Maleia, or alternately 
being hauled over the isthmus at Corinth, the voyage west was 
made in the calm days of early summer and then with their 

^ Huflbroek, Tredt and PoUtiu, pp, 58/.; Beloch, Griadu i. 1, 

pp. 266 (T. 

' Plut, Aldbiadei, 22. 23, 

' RChlig. Dtr Handtinon Milat, pp, 45/, 
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he«vy cargoes <if grain they caught the Etesian winds, the north- 
westerlies which blew from about the third week in July to the 
middle of September. Southwards to Crete, Naucratis and the 
Syrian pons and Cyprus, the ships from the Piraeus ran down 
with the Etesian winds and then worked northwards, favoured 
by the northerly current along the Syrian ahore Co Cyprus and 
under the lee of Asia Minor to the islands end so back to 
Greece.^ With their small ships, square-rigged and with a 
single mast, they could not sail into the wind, for beating up 
against a strong breeze requires fore-and-aft sails with two or 
three masts.* 

Their ships were small, as we see from the Peace of Nidas, 
concluded 'm 421 between the Athenians and Spartans, in which 
it was stipulated that the Spartans could not sail along their ovm 
coast or those of any of their allies in any ship carrying more than 
500 talents deadweight, i.e. something over 13 tons. These 
must have been little coasting boats, and the grain ships, no 
doubt, were much b^er. At the siege of Syracuse, six years 
later, we hear of the Athenians bringing up a vessel of 10,000 
talents, or 262 tons, i.e. about 150 tons register.* Prom Demos¬ 
thenes we hear of a twenty-oared ship mth a cargo of 300 jars 
of wine.* The talent and amphora represent a cubic foot of 
water, the Greek foot measuring about 0*97 of the English. The 
talent and amphora would, therefore, weigh about 56 lb., and 
such a cargo of 3000 amphorae about 75 tons deadweight. Jt 
can easily ht understood that no ship could be of great size if it 
had to be propelled by oars when there was a calm or the winds 
were conuary. Their warships were even smaller; glorified 
racing-eights’* in Mr Tarn’s phrase. How fragile they were 
can be seen from the great destruction in any naval engagement. 

Taking Athens and Corinth as centres, it will be found that 
there were four principal or trunk" routes. First north- 
esstwards past the coasts of Macedonia end Thrace, through 

^ J. H. A/fiA'/fVTaMtfn in tfu Anewti World, p. 11. Tbc couns uken 
by bia arsin ihip whicti wm to carry St Paul to Rome, ted in which he 
wu wrecked, followed route. Cf. Rom, pp. 166 (T. 

* Cf. J, H. Rom, Meditorraman in Me Anciont World, p. 171; KSeMr. 
Antifm Smoeton. p. 14}; T. R. Holma, “Could ancient ebipe work lo 
windwerdl" Clati. Quart, ill (1904), p. c6. 

• Thuc. vii, *5. * to. 
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th« Dardanelles and Bosphorus into the Black Sea. This was 
the most important of all» for over it travelled a great amount of 
timber, grain, fkh and slaves. The forests of Bithynia and the 
Danube valley supplied timber, charcoal and *'naval scores” 
such as pitch and resin; Pontus and South Russia fish and 
wheat. The control of the Hellespont was therefore, as ever, a 
vital matter in keeping open the route to the Buxine. Up to the 
beginning of the fifth century it was held by Miletus. On its 
^11 in the revolt agsinst Persia, control passed to Athens from 
which it passed for a short time to Spsrts. In the early fourth 
century it was held alternately by Athens and Persia and then 
passed to Rhodes. The importance of this route to Athens in 
securing grain from Pontus, and the efforts made to control ic, 
are diacussed at greater length in the section on the grain trade 
later is this chapter, 

The second route, as haa already been pointed out, went due 
south to Crete, thence to Egypt and back via Cyprus and Rhodes. 
Ac successive periods Rhodes and Delos were the entrepots of 
this traffic, s highly important one because along ic passed the 
trade of Asia, India, Arabia, Babylonia, Phoenicia and Egypt, 
while the grain, copper and timber of Cyprus also moved along 
this route. The important trade from Cyrene moved due north 
via Crete, and from thence a short voyage in open sea to Greece^ 
Before the founding of Alexandria the cities of Phoenicia, Tyre 
and Sidon, struggled to monopolise the commerce between 
Asia and Europe against the rivalry of Greek traders in Miletus 
andNaucxatis. But with the rise of Carthage their commercial 
importance waned and was finally almost wholly extinguished, 
the trade of the eastern Mediterranean being shared in the 
Hellenistic age by the newly arisen ports of Antioch and 
Alexandria. 

The third main route, which was always largely in the hands 
of Corinth and her colonies, passed through the C^lf of Corinth 
by the coasts of Acarnania and Epirus to the porta on both sides 
of the Adriatic. The question of Greek trade in the Adriatic 
hss been the source of considerable controversy. Beloch was 
the first to assert that their merchantmen avoided it, and since 
then ic seems to have become invariable with all writers to find 
excellent reasons why the Greeks neglected that area. Upon 
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further examinacion, however, it wiU be found that the eva- 
dence is scanty and more hypothetical than facrual.^ In the 
first place, it is asserted that the copious rainfall kept them away.* 
It is true that there are two rainy districts, Montenegro and 
Albania north of the Drin, and the north-east coast of the Gulf 
of Fiume. Otherwise the basin of the Adriatic is by no means 
excessively rainy, not more so than Southern Italy and Sicily. 
Secondly, it is alleged chat the winds which blow down it are 
dangerous and the entrance ia choppy enough to have deterred 
Greek marinera. White the audden gusta of Che winter wind, 
the Bora, are certainly dangerous, the Greeks were not winter 
seafarers, and the summer winds are by no means formidable.* 
Thirdly, it ia alleged that the Illyrian pirates were so bad that 
merchants avoided that route. To this it may be replied that 
pirates only flourished where trade was, and that if merchants 
avoided the Adriatic there was no livelihood for marauders/ 
There seems, therefore, very little solid evidence for any 
deliberate avoidance of the A^atic. nor is there any evidence 
that they were kept out by rivals, Phoenician or Etruscan. 
There is nothing to suggest chat Phoenicians ever settled in 
Illyria, except an ill-defined legend as to the Phoenician Cadmus.^ 
Nor is it possible to maintain that Etruscan hostility ever kept 
the Greeks away, since at no time were the Etruscans in command 
of the sea. 

On the other hand the evidence with regard to a quite con* 
siderable Adriatic trade is very strong. First the Euboeans oc¬ 
cupied Epidamnus, to be displaced by the Corinthians, in whose 
hands Adriatic trade remained. The valley of the Po was pro¬ 
bably first reached by those hardy mariners the Phoenicians 
in their westward wanderinga. The early trade of the Corinthiana 
went up to Damastjum in Southern Illyria for silver.* One 
important article of commerce was in the iris, which grew 

> K. L. BMument, *'Cr«ftk influence in ibc Adriatic”./Jf. 5 . ivl 
p. 159. * J. L. Myna, ili, 633. 

* But certainly It waa regardad aa itormy by Oreak msHnera. Cf. Paua. 
viii. S 4 . Athan. siii, Stao. 

* But evidently it waa regarded aa decidedly dangeroue; a commercial 
venture, if eucceaaful, brin^ns In a profit of too per cent.—Lyalaa, scoi 
(iff Diae), a 5 > I>G, u, 8oo. 825 ^ Hor. Oder, iii, 0. S 3 . 

' Cf. Beaumont, Ivl(i936), pp. 159, 196. 

* Strabo, vii. 7 , 6 (c. 326). 
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widely m lUyria, from which “orris root” and perfumes were 
made.^ We know that Corinth was a centre of the manufacture. 
Little is known of trade with the Po valley which was begun by 
the Phocaeans in the sixth and reached ita dimax in the fifth 
century. Certainly tin hovtt Bohemia came down the Adriatic 
after the Carthaginiana had monopolised the Atlantic route. 
Amber, which in remote times had been an important article of 
trade, went out of fashion, and did not regain ita popularity 
until the time of the Roman Empire.* Possibly grain came from 
Apulia, but this is highly conjectural. Later we have at least 
one evidence that a colony was founded on the Italian shores, 
although its position csnnot be determined. A fragmentary 
decree of the Athenians, probably of the year 325, grants ships 
of war and the necessary equipment to a certain Miltiades “in 
order that the deaee of the people in respect of the colony in 
the Adriatic be carried out without delay”. Later there comet: 
“ In order that for all time the people may have a market and a 
source of corn supply of their own, and may have an outpoat 
against the Tyrrhenians by establishing an anchorage, and that 
Miltiades, the founder, and the coloniata may have a fleet at 
their disposal, and that Greeks and foreigners, having an 
Athenian anchorage, may sail in safety into the Adriatic,”* All 
that we can say with regard to the Adriatie is that it formed a leas 
important trade route, and therefore did not attract Greek 
tradera so much. It is quite unsafe, however, to lay that the 
Greeks avoided it of any set purpose. 

A fourth passed over the isthmus of Corinth or round Cape 

' Pliny. i/.JV. ui, 4c: Theoph. H.P. iv, 5,2; Atben. xu, 553 a. 

* Provenanea and eirly uw of amber very obscure. Thet diacovereJ by 
ScUiemann at Mycenae not true ambar (Luca», Andtnt Egyptian Mettriali 
and /ndniirui, p. 337). Ooubtfu) if eiectron af Homer and Heeiod ambsc or 
clertfum {Od. iv, 7a, xv, 459, xvjii, 295; Scut. Htrc. 141). True amber from 
the Bailie er coMt of Friosiand reached Mediternnein by wioua routea 
(Navarro 10 Gtogroph. Joum. {192$), p. aSi). Pytheaa of Mtaaiiit viefted 
the amber iaiea of the North ?«ei (Died. Sic. v, 23), Almott certainly ha did 
not enter the Beleic. Abaluathe amber iaie n probably Heligoland (Pljny.^.M 
’cnvil, 35 ). Confuaion between amber and clecirum (Theoph. da Z^. 39; 
Ariit. Mataor.iv, jo* Pliny, H.N. xrrvji, 11, 46: Taritu*, Carm, 455 Her, lii, 
n 5 , rfvec Eridanoe). Subject treated at len^ by Bluemner m P.W,, art. 
" Bemiiein ”, and in Tefh. und Tam. li, 38:: Jacob an D.S ., art. “ Elecirum ”; 
Toaer. Hut. Anc. G*eg, pp, jtf., 164. and Cary*a note, p. 7; Bdmrd, Lts 
PhinAtTii, i, 400. 
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Moleia to Sicily, and farther through the Straita of Meaaana, or 
by overland portage from Sybaria to Laoa and Scidroa, to the 
west coasts of Italy, Sardinia, Corsica, Gaul and Spain. As far 
to the north as Cumae this route passed a continuous succession 
of Greek colonies as far as Gaul and Spain, where Maasalia and 
Emporiae welcomed Greek merchants. Such daring ones as 
ventured 10 far reaped a rich harvest, and the story of the 
wonderful voyage of Colseus to far-off Tartesaus must have 
incited others to take the same riika. The Western Medicer* 
ranean, dangerous though it waa from the jealousy of the 
Canhaginians and Etruscans, was always worth trying for; 
although in general the Greek merchants found Cumae tlte 
limit of safety. Wheat, cheese and timber from Sicily and the 
forests of South Italy were the staples of that route. 

Tbb IstHMte Thiory 

A theory which has attracted a good deal of attention and given 
rise to much controveray is what is known as the “Isthmic” 
with regsrd to trade routes. First put forward by M. Bdrard,' 
it states simply that where possible early traders made a “ por¬ 
tage'’ across an isthmus in order to avoid rounding a stormy 
cape or negotiating dangerous straits. Such an Uthmlc route 
is obviously that of Corinth which provided a short cut between 
the Saronic and Corinthian gulfs and avoided the stormy and 
pirate-infested Cape Maleia. Another such isthmic route was 
to be found between Sybaris and Scidros in Magna Graecia, 
whereby the Straits of Messana and the terrors of ScylU and 
Charybdis were avoided. A third was situated at the mouth of 
the Hellespont, where Troy dominated a convenient portage 
whereby the danger and fatigue of rowing up the narrow channel 
in the face of wind and current were avoided. Round Cape 
Sigeum the current rushes out along the Asiatic shore and there 
are no back eddies to counteract it. To row up twelve miles 
against a current running at five knots under a hot aun was a 
formidable task. Even if they struggled up those twelve miJea, 
they met the final difficulties at the Narrows, where there are 
dangerous eddies. It waa much easier to land at Aaaos in the 


* Ltt PMnUitni, i. 69 ff. 
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Gulf of Adramytdum, and carry the cargoes overland past 
Troy to where above the Narrows calm waters were found once 
more.* 

Generally speaking, it may be said that no doubt such portage 
routes were frequently used, more especially in the earlier age 
of Mediterranean commerce when ships were very small and 
mariners inexperienced. But that they were followed in historic 
times to any extent is more than doubtful. Greek merchant 
vessels were perfectly capable of making voyages that tested 
their seawortUness and the skill of their navigators. The theory 
has been subject to very destructive criticism, more especially 
by Mr Gomme. It has been generally implied, he aays,^ that 
the close commercial relations that existed iMtween Miletus and 
Sybaris were mainuined by voyages across the Aegean to 
Corinth, where presumsbly it paid better to break cargo at the 
isthmus than to sail round the stormy coasts of the Peloponnese. 
If this were so, then the cargo would have been carried farther 
in Milesian or foreign ships through the gulf, up the north-west 
coast to Coreyra, or hu rriedly across to Hydruntum, then follow! ng 
every curve of the coast past Tarentum and Metapontum to 
Sybirii. Thence, if goods must go farther, as so many did to 
Etruria, they must have taken another isthmus route overland 
to Laos or Scidros, and abng the coast again as far ea Msssalia 
and Emporiae. Such cautious sailing routes would have put 
Corinth, Sieyon and Corcyre in complete command of trade 
with the west; but Chalcit and Bretria, Miletui, Samoa and 
?hocaea, and later Athens and Rhodea, were actively engaged 
in the western commerce and were quite independent of Corinth. 
Moreover, Mr Gomme says, farther west Massalia was founded 
not by Cumae or Vella or Syracuse, as would be expected by 
the "isthmus theory**, but from Phocaea, and trade was main¬ 
tained by the Straits of Messana and Corsica. Simos traded 
direct with Spain, and we may be sure their vessels did not hug 

‘ BSrare, lAt Pk4nieieni, i, ; W. Leaf, Troy, n Stu^ in Hofnerk 
G*eiropt^. pa$tm', H. Scier, "DirdineUen o6tt Betikabu”, AAna. Mm. 
Ixxvii (t^al), p. iij; F. Milcner, '‘Die Meerensenfrssi in der grieehi»ch«n 
Gtichkhte", Klio, mvjii ((935). 

* “A forsotten betor in Greek ntT*! etTmtep”, yJi.S. Mu <1933), 
pp. i 4 ff. Aiao critiei x m of M. BSrard’r iheory of sn iechmic route tcroes 
Boeotis ia &soyi 61 QrHk History, p. (?. 
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the coasts of Africa, dependent on the goodwill of the Canha> 
giniflns. We can be certain that Milesian vessels did, in fact» 
sail to Sybaris round the stormy Maleian Cape ^ and across the 
Ionian Sea, and that Corinth and Athens traded direct with 
Etruria, not via Sybaris, and that Phocaesn vessels were to be 
seen in Massalia. 

The Greeks were no cowards; they were not afraid of the high 
seas, but they disliked venturing out of sight of land in their 
small ships.* It was easier snd ssfer to hug the land, and if they 
eitercised a cautioua discretion in navigation we can hardly 
blame them for it. When we remember that they had no compass, 
and could only depend upon the rough method of calculating 
their position by 'Mead reckoning*’ on the day’s run, or by 
reference to some landfall, or by the stars at night, our admira¬ 
tion for their daring and practical seamanship increases. It is 
true the Greeks seldom if ever ventured beyond the straits of 
Gibraltar on to the trackless Atlantic. But t^t was due mainly 
to Carthaginian control of the straits, and in any case such 
ventures would have been foolhardy. 

Transport by Land 

Overland commerce was of very small dimensions as compared 
with wateT'-borne, for the very simple reason that it was much 
cheaper and easier to transport merchandise on shipboard than 
by road. Greek roads* were almost invariably bad; inmost cases 
little better than narrow tracks along which strings of pack 
animals could be driven in single hie. A few were good and 
suitable for wheel traiBc, as will be seen later. The historic era 
of Greece fell between two epochs of good road*making, the 
Mycenaean and Roman, and approached neither in excellence 
of construction. Mycenaean technique, from such evidences 
as remain, was evidently hrsc-rate, if very costly. Three roads 

^ Tbs esps <i WM feared net eniy beeeuM It wu itermy but 
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ran from Myccna® to Corinth and a fourth to the Argive 
Herseunii paved with polygonal slabs. With the downfall of 
the Mycenaean power the art deteriorated, or rather entirely 
disappeared; juat as with the decline of Rome the magnificent 
road ayatem fell into complete decay, and the art had to be re* 
learned a thousand years later. 

Such sacred roada as there were, i.e. those leading to the 
aacred places for pilgrimages, were kept in good repair, at least 
spasmodically when a great festival was due. These highways 
were mostly, but not invariably, of that very interesting and, 
within linutB, highly effective sort, which may be called '*rut 
roads ”, that is, with grooves cut in the rock for wheels, wherever 
the track ted over exposed rock. These ruts were usually about 
4 in. deep and from 8 to 9 in. wide, with a gauge of 4 ft. 8 in. 
Some, where the traffic was heavy, had double tracks, e.g. those 
from Athens to the Piraeua and to 8unium, from Athena to 
Delphi, and from Sparta to Elia.' One very interesting feature 
on the road from Athens to Pyrgos has been found near the 
modern Stcphani, where 1 barrier has been found right across 
the track. No explanation of this seems possible other then that 
offered by Curtiui that it served as a kind of tollgace or customs 
bsrrier. At intervals bypasses (tMiropoi) were cut in order to 
allow two waggons or chariots to psas each other. The difficulties 
that arose on a single-track road can easily be imagined, and we 
have echoes of disputes when Oedipus met Laiui on the “cleft 
way” to Delphi,’ and the quarrel between Hercules and Cycnua 
when they met head on.’ Transport roads in Attica, which were 
usually kept in good repair, led from the quarries at Pentelicon 
and another from the white mvble quarries at Kamareaa. These 
had an average width of 16 ft., with double wheel tracks. 

There were also roads constructed on a kind of macadam 
principle, although much inferior (kVAosMor), chippings from 
the marble quarries being rammed down into the subsoil. When 
they got into bad condition, which was frequent, a new layer 
was put down on top. Battos built such a road, still to be seen, 
in Cyrene.’ In 320-319 the Agoranomoi constructed one of 

* Cf. £ur. 775. 

■ Soph. CM. Ji0e. 733. * He«od, Sfut. Nerc. 357. 

* Puiikr, i^. V, go. 
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this kind from Athens to the Piraeus.^ The draining of these 
roads, lacking the proper macadam principle, was bad, and 
Strabo, speaking of such streets in Smyrna, infers that carefbl 
eortstruction to insure proper drainage was either not under- 
atood, or not widely practiaed, until Roman times.' The track 
always followed the natural features it passed over, and few 
engineering improvements were attempted In the form of em¬ 
bankments, except where s suitable rocky subsoil was lacking as, 
for instance, on the sacred way from Daphnae to Eleuaia; but 
very possibly thii was due to later improvements by Hadrian. 

The Jaw of the Amphietyones in 380-379 provided that they 
should repair all roads and bridges.' But of bridges we know 
nothing. In Attica public officials {Hodopoei) were in chstrge of 
highways and their repair.' The construction or repair of roads 
seems to have been paid for sometimes by rich men; but 
whether this constituted a regular form of liturgy is not clear, 
and our information is very meagre on the subject.' 

Pausanias has numerous references to the roads of Greec^^ 
few complimentary. One he did approve of ran from Tegea to 
Argos along the slopes of Mounts Parthenios and Hysiae, which 
he says was excellent for carriages.' One between Ticborea and 
Delphi was even longer, but unsuitable for vehicle*.’ The 
'‘cleft way” from Daulis to Delphi grew steeper as rt went, and 
at last bMame difficult even for a traveller on foot.' From 
Cleonae to Argos there were two roads: one, a short cut, was a 
mere footpath; the other, over the path of Tretus, as it was 
called, was a narrow defflt shut In by mountsins, but was better 
adapted for driving.' The so-called roads along the slopes of 
Parnassus were no better than stony tracks so bad that foot 
travellers fared better on them than mules.’' The track from 
Lema to Anigraea was rough and narrow;’’ that from Chaeronea 
to Sciria was no better than a hill-side path, steep and stony.’' 


' aw, 1.37 <e. 646). w. also (he ssm* «u(her*a criticism i& v, 3, S (e. 93$). 
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Between Sicyon and Titsne the road was impassable for waggons 
owing to ica narrowneas.* The “Scironic" road from Megara to 
Corinth was first made passable by Sciron, but the emperor 
Hadrian had gready improved ic. so that even chariots could 
pass on it.^ 

The costs of land transport were almoac prohibitive. The 
hauling of column drums from the quarries at Pentelicon to 
Eleusis, a distance of about 25 miles, was a terrific business 
occupying a waggon drawn by forty span of oxen 24 days, each 
drum costing 342 drs. for cartage. Stones which cost 61 dra. in 
Corinth were worth 705 dra. bid down in Delphi * Light goods 
were carried on pack animals, and the charges for tnnaport were 
correspondingly heavy. Except for absolutely necessary carriage 
over short distances, as, for example, the Oropus-Decelea* 
Athens road, land transport was hardly used at all, very pro* 
bably becauM of the scarcity of transport animals, at least in 
Attica. 

ATKBKS as a CdWMEKCIAL EKTRIPbT 
Although Athens may not have been a great industrial dty in 
the modem sense of the word, yet its importance as an entrepdt 
for trade is beyond question. This was Urgely due to a number 
of causes which, taken together, made it almost unrivalled until, 
with the rise of Alexandria, the whole picture of Mediterranean 
commerce was changed. These causes may be summarised as 
follows: 

First, the geographical position of the city and the excellence 
of its port, the Piraeus, which gave safe anchorage in its three 
harbours in all weathers and winds. No better description of 
these advantages can be found than in the panegyric of Xeno¬ 
phon.* ''The traveller who desires to traverse the coniines of 
Hellas from end to end. whether he travels by land or sea, will 
find that he is describing a circle, the centre of which is Athens. 
.,, We possess the finest and safest harbourage for shipping, 
where vessels of all sorts can come to moorings and be laid up 

' Psuft. ii. (I. y ’ i. 44 « 6. 

* Glots, Hitt. Grte^M, p. 292, n. 1. 
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in absolute security as hr as stresa of weather is concerned. But 
farther than that, in most states the trader is under the necessity 
of lading his vessel with some merchandise or ocher in exchange 
for hit cargo since the current coin has no circulation beyond the 
frontier. But at Athena he has a choice; he can in return for hia 
wares either take away a variety of wares, or he can export 
silver.’* Isocrates echoes the words of the author of the Revsnuet 
and speaks of the debt of the whole world to those who had 
established the Piraeus as an emporium in the middle of Hellas 
where nations could dispose of their surplus products with 
eaae.^ 

Secondly, the Athenians had deserved the gratitude of the 
rest of the world by effectually ridding the Aegean of piratea, 
and in return for an efficient policing of the main sea routes, 
other States submitted to Athenian regulation of their commerce 
as the lesser of two evils. 

Thirdly, at least at the height of her power, Athens was able 
through what we may call her "navigation laws” to exert 
considerable if not complete control over the commerce of her 
allies. Such laws, which are very reminiscent of those of Great 
Britain under the Mercantilist regime, among other things 
forbade the lending of money to merchants not engaged upon 
the conveyance of goods to or from the Piraeus,* No inhabitant 
of the Athenian empire could transport grain to any place but 
the Piraeus, a law which ingenious traders found not too difficult 
to circumvent.* Athens was able to deal very draatically indeed 
with offenders when it suited her purpose. Thus the famous 
"Megarian Decreea", which were really the spark that ignited 
the conflagration of the Peloponnesian war, forbade the merchants 
of Megara to use the ports of the allies of Athens and the markets 
of Piraeus, a death-blow to the prosperity of the offending dty.* 
Athens was wise enough to give privileges to her sllies to help 
them in time of need and even to interfere on their behalf. For 
instance, at a time of famine, Methone was permitted to import 

' Itocr. Pantg: 4%. 

^ Dem. in Laer. jo, in Dhnyt. 6. C£. ilio Isoer. Pontg. 4s. 
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grain dir«ct from Pontus, and a special embassy was sent to 
Macedonia to remonstrate when merchants from Methone were 
being shut out of Macedonian markets.^ It is hardly to be 
supposed that Athena could have held her allies to her by force 
of arms alone; undoubtedly she gave substantial benefits in 
return for their allegiance. 

Fourthly, the banking facilidea of Athens were excellent and 
sufficient to finance any commercial venture. It was when the 
financial centre of the Eastern Mediterranean left Athens and 
the bankers of Alexandria, Delos and Rhodes took the business 
away from the Athenians that the fins! eclipse of the city came. 
And lutly, the commercial courts and laws of Athens gave to all 
justice and reasonable protection." Not only could foreign 
merchantmen find fair dealing in the Athenian courts, but 
through commercial treaties the Athenian state had gained re¬ 
ciprocity in litigation whereby a decision of the Athenian judges 
would be respected elsewhere, and a merchant from Athens if 
sued in a foreign court would receive protection against in* 
justice.* 

Such were the foundstions upon which the economic greatness 
of Athens was founded. It was. in fact, no idle boast that 
Athens was the emporium" of Greece, and she held that 
position through all the storms that assailed her in the fifth and 
fourth centuries until she was finally ruined by the rise of 
Alexandria, the rivalry of Corinth, Rhodes and Delos, and the 
dynastic struggles of Alexander's successors. 

It is exceedingly difficult to come to any conclusion with 
regard to the total amount of trade entering and leaving the 
Piraeus. We arc told that in the year 401 the import and export 
duties levied at the port were leased out for thirty talents and 
next year for thirty-eix.* If we can suppose that this covered 
everything, we arrive at the conclusion that the total inward and 
outward bound traffic was then worth between 1800 and 2000 
talents, if the rate levied was 2 per cent. These figures have, 
however, fut lc;ng been suspect, and it is very unsafe to accept 

* 5./.C. 75. 

' Ziebinh, p. 44. For more on the cofncneroial court* eee 
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them as condusive.^ As to the commerce of the whole Atheniaa 
empire* we know thit in 413 the Athenians, in place of the usual 
tribute from the allies, put a tax of 5 per cent ad valorem on all 
merchandise entering or leaving the ports of the allies.* We also 
know that the tribute at that time amounted to about looo 
talents; and since the new 5 per cent tax must have been levied 
to increase the amount received from the allies, we may suppose 
that the total trade of the ''empire” muse have been at least 
20,000 talents. But the trade of the Piraeus is not induded in 
this* nor that of Chios, Samos and Lesboa, so all we can say U 
that the total trade must have been not far short of 25,000 
talents a year, a very large amount for those times. 

Taxss otf CoHMiacB* 

In general it may be said that, so far as is known, there was 
never any attempt In pre^Helleniatic times at any "protection” 
of industries through tariffs in the modern sense of the word.* 
This arose not from any "free trade” policy but because in 
pursuance of their ideal of self'SuiHdency the Greek states only 
imported what they could not manu^cture or were in want of 
themselves, wheat, timber, pitch, flax, dried flah and luxuries, 
the last on a very small scale. Tariffs wore therefore entirely 
for revenue; the opening of a port to commerce was for the 
purpose of exacting tolls on the traffic entering it* and most 
cities depended upon them aa their chief source of revenue. 
Very early customs duties made Connth rich,* situated as it 
was on the isthmus and therefore able to take toll of all traffic 
between the mainland and the Peloponnese. The same waa true 
of Megara which, as Isocrates says, became wealthy, although it 
had no fertile land, no silver mines and no harbours.’ Olyn^us, 
because of its command of the timber trade and the revenues 
derived from its many harbours and "emporU”, became one 

* Afldrstdet, PuiUe Fiw/iet, p. spS, discuuw tb* point inevn* 
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o£ the richest cities of its time. Harbour dues from Macedonian 
ports amounted normally to 20 talents, which CallUtratus in* 
creased to 40.^ When Rhodes was at the height of its prosperity, 
Polybius says, its revenues amounted to a nuHion drachmae.* 
Cersobleptes of Thrace drew not less than 200 talents ftom the 
taxes he imposed on commerce.* 

Since trade by land was inconsiderable in comparison with 
that by sea, we know litde of tolls imposed on such traffic. 
There seem, however, to have been **gate*tolls’' (diapulia) of 
the nature of octroi, on goods entering or leaving a city, although 
the point ia obscure,^ and we are left to conclude that there must 
have been “customs zones" on the borders between Athens and 
Megara and Athens and Boeotia.* 

In general it may be said that the most usual tax was the 
“fiftieth" or an impost of 2 per cent ad valorem.* In Athens 
there is reason to suppose that this had been raised from 1 per 
cent after the Sicilian disaster when the revenues of the city 
were in a serious state.’ In the allied states the tax was 5 per 
cent on all imports and exports. This wu also introduced after 
the Sicilian expedition to take the place of the tribute paid to 
Athens by members of the Delian League.* When Athens was 
in control of the Hellespont, she exacted what was then at least 
an enormous toll of 10 per cent on all traffic psiaing through the 
straits.* This w'as fSnt imposed by Alcihiades in 410, and 
abolished after Aegospotami. It was reimposed by Thrasybulus 
in 3S9, and ftnilly abolished by the Peace of Antalcidas in 3^6, 
to be latet revived irt the third century by Byzantium, which led 
to a war with Rhodes.*^ In other states we hear of dues on traffic 
by land recorded by some Cretan communities, as in the treaty 
bepveen Olus and Latus.** In Crisa about 600 there was a 

* Pa. 'Amt. OMtt. ii, IJSVA. i6. ' xixi, 7. 
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tiansit duty {diagogiorC) on all gooda destined for Delphi, and 
extortionate exactions on pilgrims arriving on ships coming 
from Sicily and Italy. ^ 

A point that remains in considerable doubt and is, perhaps, 
incapable of ever being definitely settledi ia whether or not there 
was at the Piraeus a '*?ree port’* for transit trade. We know that 
there were harbour dues {6Uimtnia), which were evidently 
charged for the use of docking privileges.^ Xenophon in the 
Revtnutt has proposals for providing improved dock facilitiei 
at the Piraeus to attract foreign merchants; which would be a 
source of revenue to the city.* 

* Str*b«, ix, 3, 4 (0. 419). 

' Elibwnii, Poll, viii, 13s, ix, *9. Cf. Buiolt, GntcA. Sfeairk i,6t4, iv, 4; 
ut. “EUimenion*'by BMRierinP.H'.; Boeckh. j, 38S. Lehmiu)n<Htrtl«ban, 
Ant. Ut^enafil. ic xiv ((9x3), p. 45, n. x. 
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GRAIN AND TIMBER TRADE 
Thb Gbais Thapb 

I N the chapter on Greek AirioUture we eee that while the 
rest of Greece was occaaioniUy in need of importing wheat, 
Athena was almoct wholly dependent upon foreign grain. 
So vitally important waa thla trade to the Atheniaru, more vital 
to them even than the securing of adequate supplies of ship’s 
timbers, that it is not too much to say that, in so far as the state 
may be said to have pursued an economic policy at all, it was 
centred on the grain trade. To insure a regular supply by keeping 
on good terms with the principal exporting countries, snd to 
keep the main trade routes open against attacks by pirates and 
the leisure of cargoes by states in need of wheat themselves, 
was no small task, necessitating a large expenditure on squadrons 
patrolling the seas and the maintenance of garrisons at strategic 
points. 

We do not know when Athens was first compelled to obtain 
wheat from abroad; but evidently by the time of Solon the 
problem of getting sufficient breadstuff for the population was 
becoming acute, alnce we are told by Plutarch that he forbade 
the export of grain altogether.^ As population increued, the 
preoccupation of the Athenians with the grain supply became 
greater, and during the fourth century it formed, according to 
Aristotle, a regular item on the agenda to be considered every 
month by the various assemblies at their meetinge.* Demosthenes 

’ General refereocM: AjidresdM, Gn^PtMuFinattn, pp* S3S-45; Ha y - 
brodi, Tfed 4 and PoUHct, pp. >4^90; Tod. CAJi. v, n-so; Getset, 
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Smpvrai.pauititi JtnU, CtriaUt, potnn; Grundy, TfmeyduUs and History 
^ his A^, cap, id; Ziebarth, Bsitrdfs; Ssucluc^veanu. Cultural H«ichtl« 
bdffi. ut. **Si(o*“ in P.W, SuppU vi; £. C. 8etspl«, Gtagraphy Msdiisr- 
rensan Btgion, cap. xui; Perrot, “L«i Cemmereei d<« lu IVe SiScJ« 
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* Plut. 14. 
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in vanout speeches refers to it as more pressing in Attica than 
in any other Greek state.^ 

In general it may be said that Athens got her wheat from 
whatever source was available. Barred from one market, she 
turned to another, and from time to time, if not always, suppUea 
were obtained from Sicily, Euboea, Cyprus, Egypt, Thrace 
and, most important of all, in the fourth century Pontus. 

Whether or not Athens got any considerable amount of wheat 
from Italy, or Magna Graecit, is difficult to say, although Gernet 
assumes that It' was a regular source of supply, at least in the 
fifth century.* The only references which we have are obscure. 
Pliny quotes a line from the lost Triptolemia of Sophocles, 
'*et fortunatam Italiam frumento ctnere candido",’ and goes 
on to say that after the fourth centuiy Greece no longer got 
wheat from Italy. The only ocher reference we have is that 
fragmentary decree concerning the colony of Mildades on the 
Adriatic to which reference has already been made.* It is 
tantalising that so little is known of this colony; but the 
decree certainly does indicate a source of wheat supply and 
a protection against pirates in the Adriatic.* This decree 
refers probably to the year 325- It is hard to suppose that the 
supplies of wheat from Italy were in any case considerable; 
probably the timber trade was ht more important.* 

With regard to Sicily as a source of wheat supply in the fifth 
century, much uncertainty is apparent.’ Uruioubtedly wheat 
came thence to Greece early in t^ century, as Herodotus tells 
us that during the Persian wars Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, 
offered to supply grain sufficient for the whole of Greece and 
a large army, if he were made commander-in-chief of the Greek 
armies, an offer which waa refused.* That Athens received any 
supplies from Sicily in this century rests on no evidence whst- 
ever, and the theory of a western policy" founded on keeping 
this trade route open cannot be substantiated. Undoubtedly 

^ tU Coratta. S7; m Ltpl, 31. 
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wh^at was going to the enemies of Athens during the Pelopon* 
nesian war, and the Athenian expedition to SicUy in 427 to cut 
of these supplies met with lictJe success.^ The great and disastrous 
expedition to Syracuse tweWe years later doubtless had as one 
of its objects the stopping of grain supplies to the Peloponnese; 
but since Athens was receiving suficient for her needs from 
Euboea and Pontus, it is hard to suppose that seizure of the 
SiciJian wheatfields for her own supplies was in view, although 
doubtless they would not have come amiss. 

At the commencement of the fourth century with the in> 
vasioA of the island by the Carthaginians, Sicily was too dis¬ 
tracted by her own troubles to be a source of grain supply to 
Greece; but by the end of the century trade had been restored, 
as we know from variotis references. The case argued by 
Demoathenes against Zenothemis, at an uncertain date but 
after 355, deals with a shipment of wheat hom Syracuse. We 
also know from the case against Dionysodorus that it was the 
arrival of grain ships from SicUy that broke the comer" of 
Cleomenea. Pliny tells us tbsc Italian wheat was as popular in 
Greece in the time of Alexander aa it had been in the hfth 
century.* 

Turning now to Greece proper, we know that Boeotia was 
rich in grain, and it is reasonable to suppose that Athens must 
occasionally, if not regularly, have obtained wheat from that 
source. Yet, curiously enough, we have no single reference to 
Boeotian wheat reaching the Athenian market. Nor have we 
any direct evidence of wheat from Thessaly, although we know 
from Xenophon that, when Polydamas of Pharsalus asked 
support from the Lacedaemonians, he referred to hie country- 
people "who from our abundance send out wheat to other 
people'*.* The only other reference we have to wheat from 
Thessaly is the incident of the Thebsns when in need of supplies, 
owing to the destruction of their own crops for two years in 
succession, making a fruitless attempt to obtain ten talents 
worth of grain from Pagasse, an attempt frustrated by their 
enemies.* 


' 'Hiue. iil, 8$; cf. vi, loj Died. Sic. v, a, 
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The place of Euboea in supplying Athena with grain and 
other foodstuffs was important, and it la unfortunate that we 
do not get a clearer view of it, since there are several obscuritiea 
which are very hard to clear up satiafactorily. Athena had early 
obtained a foothold in the ialand, which waa aubaequently 
strengthened by planting military colonies.^ A revolt against 
Athens in 446 was promptly reduced by Pericles, and the island 
was finally lost in 411, after the aeizure of Decelea by Agis of 
Sparta in 413. The loss of Euboea was a major disaster to 
Athens: "Euboea was everything to them.. .its loss caused a 
greater consternation than had ever been known before. For 
neither had the disuter in Sicily, though it had appeared a great 
one at the time, nor any other event yet alarmed them so much/’ * 
The reason for thia intense alarm was the loss of the rich wheat 
lands and country estates.* Evidently Euboea had been ex* 
ploited for all it was worth during the war, as a reference in 
Aristophanes shows where the demagogues promise 50 med. 
of wheat from Euboea for everybody, instead of the 5 of bariey 
which was the best they could get.* 

But how much of ihe wheat which ostensibly came from 
Euboea was actually raised on the island and how much came 
via Euboea from Pontua is impossible to say. The seizure of 
Decelea cut the land route from Oropus to Athens by which a 
considerable amount of grain reached the city.* Evidently 
Pontic wheat was freighted round the north of Euboea, via 
Histiaea, and landed at Oropua because, immediately after the 
seizure of Decelea, Athena fortified Cape Sunium, "that their 
wheat-ahipa might have a safe passage round'*,* and the Spartan 
commander Agia "when he aaw many wheat-ships running 
into the Piraeua, said that it was no use for him and hia troops 
to have been now so long a time excluding the Athenians from 
the command of their land, unless someone should also stop 
those from whom the sea-borne wheat was imported"; where¬ 
upon he sent an abortive expedition to seize the Hellespont.’ 

* Her. V, 77. * Thuc. viil, 96. 

* E g. that of the eon of ArleUdee. Plut. Arist. e7; Dem. m Lfpt. 1:5. 
AltibiiSee kept hie hone* there end the Athenisne tent their herda there on 
the mvaeien of Attic*—Thuc. is, 14. 

* Vuptu, 7:5-18. * Thue. vii, 38. 

* Thue. vlii, 4. BSrard, Lee PhMamt, i, *if., diieueiee the queetion at 

length. ’ Xeo. HtU. i. i, 55. 
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It is possible that this transport of Pontic wheat via Oropus 
was a war-time measure due to fear of enemy privateers way¬ 
laying the grain ships on the northern route. But that the 
Oropus-Decelea-Athens route was important at the moment 
is quite clear, and we have a tariff of transport rates which, 
although grain is not spedficaUy mentioned, testifies to a close 
supervision on the part of the government.^ 

Evidently in the fourth century the trade in grain from 
Euboea was resumed, although on what scale is impossible to 
say* There is an allusion in Demosthenes' speech on the 
Crown where he says that Philip had seized Thebu, Euboea and 
Byzantium, thus becoming "master of the wheat trade” * But, 
on the other hand, when in 376 Athens was blockaded by an 
enemy fleet cruising near Ceos, Andros and Aegina, we are not 
told that they seized Oropus, but chat the Athenian ships could 
not get nearer than Geraestus at the extreme south end of 
Euboea.^ It la probable, therefore, that the importance of the 
island either considerably declined or altogether disappeared aa 
a aource for wheat supply, its place being taken by Pontua and 
Egypt. 

With regard to grain supplies from Cyprus, there are several 
obscurities which are difficult to clear up latisfactorily. How 
early this trade surted is unknown, but it may reuonably be 
conjectured that the help given by Athens to the Cypriotes in 
revolt against the Persian conquerors in 450 was, partly at least, 
CO secure the grain trade which had been interrupted ; but this 
ia quite uncertain in the absence of direct proofs We do know 
that, after the Sicilian disaster in 415, King Evagoras proved a 
good Mend, and perhaps sent grain and ship’s timbers.* In 
386, at the dose of the Corinthian war and the "King's Peace’', 
the island was occupied by the Persians, and deliveries of wheat 
had been very irregular, leading to much diacreas in Athens owing 
to high prices, which occasioned the oration of Lysias in prosecu¬ 
ting the wheat dealers. In the great famine of 330-326 we have 

* i.ff, j*, 4P, i9Jf. But cf, J.O. xii, 9, 1S73-*. The whole que«tion of the 
Orapiu mute is very obecure, end no MtieCectory eoAclueion cn bi come n> 
on it. Cf. Ziebenh. BeitrOgt, p. 123, 

' Cf, Ariet. Rfui. iil, jo, 1411 a. * ^ Corontt, 241. 

* Xor- HtU. V, 4, 61: cf. Died. Sic. jtv, 34. 

* Andoddee, iV Aa&’m Sm. so, si. 
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leveral referencei to the wheat trade from Cyprua. A Cypriote 
merchant named Heraclidea had been captured by Dionyaiua of 
Heraclea> a dty in the Black Sea, and hia eaila coniiacated. 
Athena thereupon aent an embaaay demanding: return of the 
aaila and non-interference with ahipe bound from Cyprua to the 
Piraeua.^ In the aame year the Atheniana awarded a wreath of 
honour to a Cypriote trader and granted hitn diplomatic asaiat- 
ance, on the ground chat, being the firat grain merchant to reach 
Athena at the time of the ^mine, he delivered 3000 med. at 
a price of 5 dra. (the price in the open market having gone u 
high aa i6)i and furthermore had made a free-will donation of 
3000 dra. to the city for the purpoae of buying grain for the 
diatreaHd populace.* It may be remarked, however, chat we do 
not know for ceitain Chat this wheat actually came from Cyprua, 
but merely that the merchant was a Cypriote, which U quite a 
difierent thing. It is thia very doubt that makes any decision 
with regard to Cyprua as a source of grain supply so uncertain. 
Did Athens use wheat actually grown in Cyprus, or was it 
wheat transhipped at Cyprus from Egypt or freighted via the 
island? It is very difficult to say, although we do know from 
Strabo that wheat was grown there.* Another inscription that 
belongs in the doubtful class in the fourth century refers to a 
convoy of grain ships from Cyprus.* It seems impossible to 
come to any definite decision on the point. 

With regard to the Egyptian grain trade there ia no doubt 
whatever. Supplies from Egypt were of long standing; but it ia 
unreasonable to suppose, as has been suggested, that the 
founding of NaucratU was connected with chat trade at so 
early a date when Greece, so far as we know, was not in a position 
to import wheat nor in any need of it. 

The Peraian wars interrupted whatever trade there was with 
Egypt, and in 460 a revolt against the Persian conquerors gave 
an opportunity to the Athenians to intervene. An expedition 
was aent up the Nile as far aa Memphis, which was unsuccessful, 
and finally met disaster in 454. Nine years later, in 445, 
Psammetichus, a Libyan pretender to the Egyptian throne, 
anxious to secure the goodwill of Athens, sent a gift of 30,000 

• IM. 

* /,G. ii», 4 * 7 . 


' SyiL* i\\ 3S0. 

* Strabo, xiv, 4 , 5 (c. 684). 
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med. of whe^c at a time of famine in Attica.^ Tbe whole episode 
ia far from clear and we know very little about it, except that 
the reception of this gift was notable for the revision of lists 
of citizens entitled to benefit therefrom* and the striking off of 
5000 names from the register.* That both sides were receiving 
grain from Bgypt during the Peloponnesian war seems certain. 
Dr Hasebroek'a suggestion that the expedition to Cythera under 
Nicias* was to intercept grain ships from Egypt and Libya is 
very probably correct* If by Libya we understand Cyrenaica. 
We know that in the last phases of the waV, when the Spartans 
had grasped the fact that the only way to bring Athens down was 
to cut off her food supplies, and the help of Persia in money 
and ship’s timbers had enabled them to build fleets, one of the 
atrat^ic points seized was Cnidus, and that a squadron was sent 
CO cruise round Triopium, '*to seize the merchantmen that were 
approaching from Egypt”.* The revolt of Rhodes In 411 was 
also a serious blow, since it lay on the route from Egypt to the 
Piraeus, a particularly favourable one since it, apparently, was 
open in the winter when the Pontic route was cloaed.* In the 
fourth century, u we have abundant evidence from Demos* 
thenes, the grain trade between Egypt and Greece was active, 
and the operations of the notorious Cleomenes brought not 
only Athens but all Greece into great straits.* 

With regard to wheat from Asia Minor not much is known, 
but probably it reached Athens at an early date. We have a 
decree of honour to some individual, whose nsme has not 
survived, for sending wheat to Athens from that region in 
319-3x8,* while another inscription speaks of importations of 
wheat, probably from Mysia, in 349-348." Athenaeua, quoting 
Antiphsnes, sap that the finest sifted flour came from Phoenicia* 
There was wheat In plenty to be got from Thrace, “a country 

' Philochoruf, frsfm. 90; Mulier. F.H.G. 398-^^. 

* Plut. 37; C.A.H. V, tox, :6S. 

* Thuc. jv, 53. 

* Thue. viii, 35. 

* Th« point !■ not quite certain. C/. Dem. in Dienyi. 29, 30. AJio Kiu>r- 
rinaa, &nppTot, pp. iSi 04- 

* TUi episo<ie is deeit with at length heresnec. p. a?!. 

’ I . G . ii\ 398. 

' IG. il», ao 7 . 

* Athen. ui, 197 a. 
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rich ia agriculture The plain between the rivers Hebrua 
and Erginea was a rich one, and the grain could be expeditiously 
shipped from the port of Aenus. But the Thracian wheatfields 
were within the borders of the kings of the Odrysians, *'too 
powerful to be coerced, too barbarous to be trustedEvi¬ 
dently towards the close of the fourth century Athens wss 
gening wheat from Thrace, since Demosthenes tells us that 
Philip occupied the country as part of his plan to starve out 
Athens.* We slso know from Lysias that wheat from the Thracian 
Chersonese (the modem Gallipoli) was being imported by one 
Diodotua, who had invested 2000 drs. in the traded Un¬ 
doubtedly also we must suppose that groin supplies cdme to 
Athens from Chalddice, a rich country which Xenophon says 
supported a large population through the fertility of its soil * 
With Athens in control of Amphipolis it is reasonable that 
wheat as well as timber was ei^rted, although we have no 
evidence of the fact. 

The most important source of all, at least in the fourth 
century, not only for wheat but also hsh, was the Pontic region 
of South Russia and the Crimea.^ Wheat from that region was 
highly esteemed; it was harder than other varieties, made good 
bread and would last longer.’ It is quite permissible to deduce 
from the anxiety of Peisistratus to maintain the tyranny of the 
Chersonesus, founded by Miltisdes about 550, that he was 
quite aware of the fact, even at that early dace, chat control of 
the Straits was of prime importance;* another evidence being 
his seizure of Sigeum on the opposite shore at about the same 
time.* The capture of Lemnos and Imbros by the second 
Miltisdes shortly afterwards was another step towards the com¬ 
plete control of the route from Pontus,^* which, if Athena had 
been able to maintain it, would have put her in an extremely 
strong position. It does not seem, however, Athens made any 
attempt to monopolise the Pontic grain trade until much later. 

* iMcraMi, di Pm I 14; if. slio Dice. SylL* no. 371. 

' Adcock. C.A.H, V, CcroM. S7. 

* Lyiift*, iit Diig. :j. * Heli. v, 9 . t6. 

* Her. iv. If, For Pontic whest*|{rowins ct. tJso Xen. Ancb. vi. 4.6; 6, 
Tbeoph, H.P. vuj, 4. j. 

* Amt. PrM. xiv, 909 a. * Her. vi, 34fr. 

* Her. V. 94, Cf. fiueolt, Criteh. Cttek. ii. <49. jtSr. 374?. 

Her. vj, 137, *40. 
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She was cot strong enough to do so in any case until Aegina was 
subduedf and at the time of the Persian wars both Aegina and 
the Peloponnesus were drawing supplies irom Pontus. As an 
example of conducting war “in the grand manner*', the anecdote 
recounted with so much zest by Herodotus of the refusal of 
Xerxes to stop the ships sailing past Abydos laden with wheat 
for the Gree^» u inimitable.^ It is signihcant that the earliest 
operations of the Greeks after the linat defeat of the Persians at 
Mycale, was to iree the Hellespont from their control and the 
seizure of Sestos in 479.* Prom that time onwards Athens was 
in virtual control of the Pontic route, and we may reasonably 
infer that the dismay caused by the decree in 43 a that excluded 
Megara from the mericets of the Athenian empire was very 
largely due to the dosing of the Pontic ports to the Megarians 
and their allies. That every endeavour was made to keep on 
good terms with the Bosporisn chiefs is evident. In 437 an 
adventurer Spartocus had become ruler of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus,* and Pericles seized the opportunity of gaining his 
friendship and impreising him with the might of Athens by 
going himself with a splendid squadron to visit the Propontis 
and Buxine. The embassy was a great success, u is evident from 
the goodwill which Spartocus and his son Satyrus showed to 
Athens. Athenian posts were eitsblished at Nymphieum (the 
modem Eltegen on the straits of Kertch), which became highly 
prosperous, at Sinope, Amisus aod Asucus on the Propontis. 
“ So began a friendship which was to benefit both parties for a 
century. The com-barons of the Crimea soon became amateurs 
of Attic portery end terra^cottas, and from this time onwards 
Athenian wares are found in their houses and Attic writing in 
their inscriptions.”* 

Athens continued sedulously to cultivate the friendship of the 
Bosporian chiefs. In the middle of the fourth century a treaty 
was entered into with Leucon I, by which he granted freedom 
from duty to those carrying cargoes to Athens, and proclaimed 

* Her. vii, 147. Tbe inetdent ie typicil of the mentality of the Penian 
kinei, another euniple being the gift of Myrcmua on tbe Scrymonto Hiaiiaetia. 
u reixHinted in Her. v, 93. Thia incident la further referred to on p. aB«. 

* Her. ix. 11 s ; cf. Atur. TOut, 141 > A, ** Seatoa the com*hin of the Pireaui 

' Diod. Sic. 31. 36. xiv, 93. 

* Adcock, C.AJJ. V, 174 . 
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that merchants proceeding thither by sea should have priority 
in loading their ahipe.^ He also established the port of Theodosia 
in the Crimea and made it free to Athenian ahipa.* a port, so 
favourable for shipping, according to Strabo» that it was safe 
in the worst storms and could hold 300 ahips at the same time.* 
The treaty was undoubtedly based on mutual concessions; but 
it is not perfectly clear what Athens gave in return. Evidently 
Leucon had had Athenian citizenship conferred upon him, and 
kept money on depoait in Athens.* We must^ therefore, suppose 
that the Athenian government granted Kim exemption from 
taxation in the city.* The excellent relations with Leucon were 
maintained with hii sons Spartocua II and Paerisades, who in 
347-346 sent an embassy to Athens to announce that they 
would continue to see that wheat was sent thither as in the time 
of their father, and would at all times be ready to serve the needs 
of the dty. The Athenians on their part granted them citizen^ 
ship and freedom from taxation. High honours were paid to 
the envoys, and payment of money owing to the two sons of 
Leucon decreed.* Another treaty with the same Paeriaadea 
secured despatch of \^eat duty-f^ from Bosporus ’ With re¬ 
gard to this there seems some doubt as to whether wheat 
destined for Athens was entirely exempt from duty, since from 
another inscription* we learn that an export tax of 3^ per cent 
was levied on ail exports of wheat, but a dra\d)ack was granted 
to Athenian cargoes which reduced the rate to if. The same privi¬ 
lege was granted to the Mytileneans up to a total of 100,000 med .; 
on all above that an additional tax of if per cent was added.* 

To secure this route from the constant danger of pirates and 
seizure of the grain ships by other states, Athens occupied the 
islands of Imbros, Lemnoe, Scyroa, and maintained a large 
garrison on Andros. Constant patrol of the route was maintained 
by squadrons of warships,'* at least 2000 aailora being on con* 

• Dwn. la Lipi. asC ' 33. 

' Smbo, vli (c. 349). * Dern. in Ltpt. 

* HaNbroek, Tndi at^ Poktia, pp, ti 3 -': 4 . dicciiue* iha quaatjon, 

• Syil* io^mJ.O. ii*. su. 

’ Dam. in Phorm. 36, • SyU^* at a. 
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tiauous guard ducy and, in times of war, twice or three times 
that number.^ Officials called “Guardians of the Hellespont” 
{HelUspmtO’pkylahs) were stationed with guard ships in the 
Dardanelles to see that ships got through in safety, and inspect 
all canoes. At the time of the Peloponnesian war Athens, so 
far as we know, “managed" the wheat supplies of her allies, 
as we see from an inscription with regard to Methone in the 
year 424-423This small town in South-west Macedonia, on 
the shores of the Thermaic gulf, bad been in trouble with 
Perdlc<ss, king of Macedonia, and appealed to the good offices 
of Athena to intervene on its behalf. Thia Athens accordingly 
did, sending ambassadors CO bid Perdiccaa not restrict the trade 
of Methone by land or sea, nor to lead troopa through its 
territory. A second decree records permission to Methone to 
import wheat from Pontus (the amount is uncertain owing to 
mutilation of the stone), upon giving notice to the Hellesponto- 
phyltkes. The ^ts here are quite plain: Athena is protecting 
her ally, already having remined some of the tribute due, and 
in token of further goodwill permits it to get some wheat which 
would otherwise have gone to the Piraeus. We may suppose 
that normally Methone was either self-supporting, or got its 
wheat from Macedonia; the trouble with Perdiccaa had cut 
them off from this supply and they had to turn to the particular 
reserve of Athens to tide them over.^ 

Convoys {Sitopeinpia) of the grain fleets were provided by 
warships; Demosthenes speaks of a squadron of 20 auch* and 
of another convoy which the Maroneans and Thasiana claimed 
to join in.^ In another passage he refers to payments received 
by the Athenian admirals from the Chians, Erythraeans and 
other sea-coast cities of Asia Minor for protection given.* The 
struggle against the pirates, and even states that seized the 
grain ships when faced with shortage, was a never-ending 
one. We know of Cimon’s expedition against the Dolopians of 
Scyros, troublesome pirates, in 474.^ Much later in the time of 
Demosthenes we have constant references to the necessity of 

' Aadmdn. GntA Publie FimoKe. p. t:g, a. a. 

* I.O. ?, 57 . 

* Cf.«l#o/.a !•,?«; ii', 25. 

* d$ Corima, 73. * In Ppiyc. to. 

* De Cfttnon, 24 ft. * PluE. Cinurt, S. 
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policing the fees. He speaka of decrees against those '‘violating 
the righta of merchants *\ and that the Meliana had been hned 
ten talents because they had given harbourage to pirates,^ and 
of a proposal of Philip of Macedon to co-operate with the 
Athenians in policing the sea.* That piratea were not alone 
involved in molesting the grain ships was seen in privateering, 
under state protection^ of such cities as Byzantium, Chalcedon 
and Cyzicus, which seized grain ships in times of famine, in 
consequence of which prices rose considerably at the Piraeus.* 
The Rhodians, after the defeat of Athens at Chaeronea in 33 S, 
seeing a good opportunity for plunder, seized the gtain ships 
on their way from Egypt to the Piraeus.* This led to so serious 
a situation in Athens that Demosthenes was appointed con* 
troller of the wheat trade, with what spedhe powers we do not 
know, but evidently they must have been extensive to cope with 
a national emergency.* 

That these apparently high-handed seizures of grain by dries 
arose from real necessity and the actual fear of famliie is at* 
tested by numerous instances. The difficulties of transportation 
were so great and the perils of the sea so frequent, that in 
numerous cases we rind special measures being taken to ineure 
the provision of grain to the inhabitanta at prices not too ex* 
orbitant for them. Athena was successful through diplomatic 
means, when more high-handed methods were unavaiUble, in 
getting special privileges from the rulera of grain lands on the 
Euxine. The rinn Mendship that Pericles had established with 
Spartocua was repaid by permission to import grain from the 
Cimmerian Bosporus even in times of famine, when ahipa of 
other states had to leave empty.* Leucon was sn even better 
friend in the fourth century, and is credited with the enormous 
gift of 2,100.000 med. of wheat, by which Athens made, 
characteristically, a profit of 15 talena.^ We have already 

‘ In 59, 
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xnentioned tKe gift of Psammetichui in the fifth century, and 
in the fourth at the time of the great famine of 330-326, we 
find the city of Cyrene giving over $00,000 med. to be dis¬ 
tributed among forty-three Greek states, of which 100,000 went 
to Atheua.^ A tradu imported to,000 med. which he sold at 
5 drs. and donated a ^nt to the Treaaury.* Such gifts, 
whether wiiUngly given or under pressure, as is more likely, 
were common, and many other examples may be cited.* At a 
time of faming in Clasomenae, the government took vigorous 
measures for buying whest in foreign maikets, giving oil lent 
by private dtisens as security for payment, and also hiring 
vessels to transport the grain.* Selymbrla seems to have been 
guilty of particularly sharp practice, since a law had been passed 
forbiddif^ the export of wheat at a time of famine, and, in 
consequence, found itself with a surplus. It then, st a price 
fixed by decree, bought all the whest in the market, promptly 
repealed the law of export, and came out of the transaction with 
a handsome profit.* Byzantium seized passing grain ships, paid 
the owners 10 per cent on the price of the wheat it '*com* 
mandeered”, and when prices rose made a large aura on the 
sale.* An interesting inscription found at Teoi, which seems to 
belong to somewhere about 470, gives a lilt of the cunes which 
the magistrates every year pronounced upon wrongdoers. Such 
were poisoners, resiaters of the law, magiatrstea guilty of 
brigandage or piracy or treasonable designs against the com* 
munity, and those who prevent the tmponahon of wheat into 
Tean territory or re-export it after it had been imported.^ 

Athens and tki Ghain Trade 

As has already been remarked, Athens was constantly pre¬ 
occupied with the all-important problem of securing sufficient 
supplies of grain for her populace. So long as her navies were 
able CO police the seas and keep the grain routes open, the 

' Pot mon oa this cf, p. 277, * Dera. n 38. 

* /.(?. ii* 283, 942. 400. 407; vu, 4s, ea (Oropua); Syli.* 394 (EphMiu), 
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problem was no very difficult one. When her njval power 
declined, or when through famine prices rose to an exorbitant 
level, the matter became extrem^ serious and drastic measurea 
were necessary. It is important to realise that the grain trade 
was always in private hands; and in spite of every endeavour to 
regulate it, the city was constantly in danger of being ‘*held up 
This led to outbursts of popular indignation against the grain 
merchants (titopolai) and savage reprisals against their rapacity, 
actual or alleged. These traders", saya Xenophon, "from 
their desire of getting gain, sail in quest of it wherever they hear 
it is most abundant, crossing the Aegean, the Euxine and the 
Sicilian seas; and when they have got as much as they can, they 
bring it away with them, stowing in their own vessd in which 
they sail themaelves. And when they are in want of money they 
do not dispose of their freight at hasard, or wherever they may 
happen to be, but wherever they bear that wheat will fetch the 
highest price and that men set the greatest store by it, they 
carry it thither and offer it to them for sale."^ 

If we are to believe what Lysiaa says in his speech against 
the wheat dealers, they harf brought the business of the grain 
trade to a fine art, and were hated by the people in consequence. 
"Their interests are the opposite of offier mcn*s: they make 
moat profit when, on some news reaching the city, they sell 
their wheat at a high price. And they are so delighud to see 
your disasters that they either get news of them in advance of 
anyone else, or fabricate the rumour themselves; now it is the 
loss of your ships in the Black Sea, now the capture of vessels 
on their outward voyage by the Lacedaemonisna, now the 
blockade of your tra^ng ports, or the impending rupture of 
the truce; and they have carried their enmity to sticb lengths 
that they choose the same critical momenu as your foes to over- 
reach you. For, just when you find yourselves worst off for 
wheat, these persona snap it up and refuse to sell it, in order to 
prevent our (^puting about the price; we are to be glad enough 
if we come away from them with a purchase made at any price, 
however high. And thus at times, although there is peace, we 
are besieged by these men. So long is it now that the dcy has 
been convinced of their knavery and dlaaficcrion that, while 
* Xao. b, 
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for the sale of all their commodities you have appointed the 
market clerks as controllers, for this trade alone you elect 
special wheat-controUen by lot. And often you have been known 
to inl!ict the extreme penalty on these ofHciala, who were 
citizens, for having failed to defeat the villainy of these men. 
Now, what should be your treatment of the actual offenders, when 
you put to death even those who are unable to control them?*'^ 
This case is so interesting chat it merits further attention. In 
386 at the close of the Corinthian war and the “King’s Peace”, 
suppliea of wheat from Cyprus had been very irregular, owing 
to ^ occupation of the iaiand by the Persians. Consequently 
grain was scarce in Athens and prices so high that there was a 
great public outcry against the dealers responsible. Over the 
importers the state had no control; they could simply refuse to 
bring cargoes to the Piraeus,* Put there was very strict control 
over the retailers, since it was decreed that only a specified 
imount could be bought at any one time, and the price to the 
purchuer should not exceed one obol per medimnus over the 
wholesale price. Although we have only the speech of Lysias 
to go on, it is not very diMcult to perceive what had happened. 
Wheat was scarce and the importers were holding out for higher 
prices and, since the market was keenly competitive among the 
buyers, they were able to impose these, exorbitant prices on 
them. Seeing what was happening, one of the magistrates, 
"that same sturdy old Anytus who had the misguided courage 
CO bring Socrates to trial'*, had given permission to the buyers 
to form a combine to resist the exactions of the importers. This 
they did, evidently with good effect, since the Importers engaged 
Lysias, the foremost advocate of the day, to prosecute the re¬ 
tailers on the ground of combination in restraint of trade, and 
with the further charge that they had taken advantage of the 
situation to raise the price to the public far above the legal 
maximum, making a profit not of one obol the medimnus, but 
one drschma, six times the amount allowed them by law. 

' LytiM. xxii, 14-16 (Loeb (rtniittion). The cam is ditcuaMd by Will- 
mowiu-MOUeoderf, AristMfUt and ii, 374^.; •)•<> H«ichelbeim'i 

vti. "MoAopc 4 e*\ p. 148, "Sltoi". Supp. 6, pp. 837, 842 

' E-f. one of tbs cbitgea sgainic Aado^cj wu that altfaoviBb a ihipownar 
he did AO(, like rainy Metki, bring grain tp Atheni ifrar the disuter of 
Aegoapotami. Lyaiaa, «i, 40. Cf. Andoc. di red, nm, :i. 
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The speech by Lysiss for the prosecution is a most interesting 
example of legal ingenuity. The plea that the retailers were 
acting on the orders of the magistrate is disposed of by saying 
that Anytus had only advised them not to compete among 
themselves so as to raise the price. What was an obvioualy wise 
counsel had been turned by them wickedly to their own ad¬ 
vantage by buying in large quantities on common account^ 
storing the wheat and then raising the price to the public. 'I'he 
specious argument '‘that it was in kindness to the city that they 
bought up the corn^ so that they might sell it to you at as reason¬ 
able a price as possible”, is brushed contemptuously uide by 
Lysias who says, ‘‘But I will give you a very strong and signd 
proof that they are lying. If they were doing this for your 
benefit, they ought to have been found selling it at the same 
price for a number of days until the stock they had bought up 
was exhausted. But in fact they were selling at a profit of a 
drachma several times in the same day, as though they were 
buying by the phormus at a time." The speech ends with a fine 
rhetorical flourish, accusing the retailers ik being a set of rogues 
who fleeced the public at a time of scarcity and danger. It is 
always tantalising, as in the case of so many of the speeches of 
Demosthenes, that we have not the speech of the opposing 
counsel and the verdict. But it is quite evident that the whole 
case bristles with opportunities for the other side to put up an 
excellent plea for the defence.^ 

It is not exactly known when the siiophyiakes were first 
appointed, but probably not till the fourth century.* "Formerly 
there were ten grain commissioners, elected by lot, five for 
Piraeus and five for the city; but now there are twenty for the 
dty and fifteen for Piraeus. Their duties are, first, to see that 
the unprepared wheat in the market is offered for sale at 
reasonable pricea; and secondly, to see that the millers sell 
barley meal at a price proportionate to that of barley, and that 
the bakers sell their loaves at a price proportionate to that of 
wheat, and of such weight as the commisaionert may appoint; 
for the law requires them to fix the standard weight."^ To 

' C«m«e, L'Apprwuwfmemnt, cap. iii, diMiuiei the cam at l«ngdi. 

* i^. pp. 365f.; C&cv. “Die 2 ^hi dtT Sitophulskes in Athen**, KHq^ 
xvi <1930), pp. iS??.; Heichelbeim, vt. “ Silos” in P.W., Supp. 0 , p. 642. 

* Arise. Aih. Poi. U, 3. 
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prevent' ‘ cornering *’ of the market it was enacted chat no dealer* 
under penalty of death* could buy at any one time more than 
50 “phoitnoi” of wheat. ^ Lises were kept of the amount of 
wheat imported and in store* which were open to inspection, as 
Demosthwes tells us.^ During periods of stringency extra* 
ordinity measures were made to control the supply under a 
board of managers (sitonae), who saw to the public distribution 
of wheat bought or seized by the state, selling hrom the public 
granaries at less than cost.^ At a time of great national emergency 
a single controller was appointed, as was done in Athens aft^ 
the battle of Chaeronea in the case of Demosthenes, as already 
noted. What his powers were and how successful he was in his 
office we do not know; but he was accused by Deinarchua of 
taking a bribe of 1000 med. of wheat a year from the Bosporian 
princes.* Further regulations included; (d) No fnhabiunt of 
the Athenian Empire could transport grain to any place hut the 
Piraeus.* (h) ''Bottomry'* loans were permitted only on ships 
carrying grain.* (c) Only one-third of all grain brought to the 
Piraeus could be exported.^ 

With regard to taxation of imports of wheat it seems certain 
that the "fiftieth” or a per cent duty was levied upon it, since 
we hear in the speech against Nesera, attributed to Demosthenes, 
that one XenocUdes farmed the tax.* We do not know if this 
tax was removed at times of stringency, but it is reasonable to 
suppose so. Aa Gernet observes, it was a curious commentary 
on Greek public finance that the Athenians should have im¬ 
posed a duty upon a commodity of such vital necessity as wheat. 
It is possible, however* chat the tax may have been levied on 
wheat in transport and not on that destined for the city itself. 

In conclusion* wheat was slways* as it is now* greatly pre¬ 
ferred to barley, and was invariably eaten when it could be 

' Probably abouc 90 buahaU. Th«r« la aoois doubt as to th« axact amounc 
of the photxnuai cf. Oemet* L'Appr^vuiotmemeni, p. 329; Sauduc-Sevetuiu* 
Chlikra, p. 125. 

* In L«pi. 32. 

* Tbuc, vui* 90; Dem. m Pheim, 37; in Ltpi. 32, Cf. Gemet* L'Afipro^ 
vitwamtnt, 375 

* Orau » Oem. 43. 

* Dem. iff Pherm. 37; Lycuxgue* n L 40 cr. 27. 

* Dem. n Lott. $t. 

' Aiiat. AtK Pol. U* 4; cf. Gemet, L'Afiprovisiofmeffmt. pp. 370>a. 

* Dem. n Nttmwn, 27; ef. alio Gemet, L'ApprovuionmntrfU, pp. 367-8. 
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procured- "We have no iaterttt in barley $ince the town ia 
full of wheat bread", aays one of the speakers in the Dfipno* 
sophiiti.^ 


Clbombnbs and thb Grain Taadb* 

It would seem dramatically hiting that our survey of the grain 
trade before Alexander should end with a major disaster which 
brought Old Greece, and even a large part of the Aegean area, 
to the brink of atarvation. Our knowledge of this event, while 
full in certain details, is imperfect U) others. All that we can 
aay with regard to the famine that occurred between 330 and 
326 ia that there is no certain evidence of a serious crop failure, 
but rather that the campaigns of Alexander not only interfered 
with the ordinary channels of trade but also drew away large 
aupplies for the provisioning of hJa armies. The underlying 
cause of the scarcity therefore, so far at least aa Attica was con¬ 
cerned, was the interruption of the regular deliveries of grain 
from the Bosporus.* 

It is to be noted, however, that even before the situation 
became acute, Athens was having grave difHculciea in obtaining 
supplies of grain owing to the unsettlement of the political 
situation, and that prices were rising very considerably. For 
instance wt find a decree honouring two merchants of Heraclea 
who, in 335-334, brought wheat and barley from Sicily to sell 
in Athens at 5 instead of 9 drs. the medimnua.* Another honour 
decree concdma a Tyrian merchant, who also imported grain in 
332-331,* and in 330-329 a merchant of Salamis in Cyprus ia 
honoured for aelling his grain at 5 drs. By 330 the shortage bad 
become acute whether from crop failure or political disturbances, 

^ Athen. iU, 113 a i cf. a1»o iU. u j c. 

' D«m. in DioHyt. (Ivi), (Ariat.) Ofot. il, 135s s; Ziebsfth, 

BfitfCg*. p. 6s; jactM, CMnlu, p. iSe; AedMades, OM*k PMie Finant*, 
pp. Miii Arrian, Aw. vU, aj, 6; Andreadaa, BttU. Cprr. ff 4 U. Uli (ipaa), 
pp. laf.; Van CrwUnMA. AfiiM*, U Supnd Uvrt VBfonpmi^, pp. 
lisff. 

• Kearo^Mff. C.A.tt. vlii, 57$. Cf. alao Tan, C.A.H. 44«: Waaler- 

mann, ” New doeurnanu in Oraek and Homart hlatory Amtr. Hill. Aav. 
socv, t7fF., who also daniaa crop failuraa and attribuMa the criaia to pHe« 
indation. bad diatribution and profitMrinf; Sehwahn, fiJmn. Mui. (1933), 
p. >53, n. 3. AoeorcUna tp l.G. ii'. 167s. the Attic crop of compriaad 

363,4^ reed, of barter and 39,tts^ of wheal, wUeh waa normal. 

• I.Q. iP, 4©S. * /.<?. a\ 34a. 
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ftnd the dituation was seriously aggravated by the operations of 
Cleomenes of Naucraris, vidio bad been appomted f)naAcia] 
adccuiusuator of Egypt by Alexander. With a quick eye for the 
possibilities of the situation, according to the Aristotelian 
Oecmomicay^ he bought up all the grain in Egypt and iixed his 
own price for it. He also perfected a system of obtaioii^ early 
news with regard to prices in various markets, and through his 
agents could divert a cargo of grain to any port where it could 
obtain the highest price.* By these means he gained enormous 
profits but universal obloquy, which led to his downfall and 
execution after the death of Alexander,* who seems to have 
protected him. 

A very interesting sidelight on the affair is cast by the case 
argued reputedly by Demosthenes against one Dionysodonis 
in the courts. iSvo partners, Darius and Pamphilua, had lent 
3000 drs. to Parmeniecus and Dionysodorus on a ahip which was 
to sail from Athens to Egypt and bring back a cargo of grain. 
On its arrival at the Piraeus both principal and interest were to 
be repaid. There was an express stipulation that no part of the 
cargo was to be unloaded at any intermediate port, which would 
be, in any case, contrary to Athenian law. 

Parmeniscua sailed for Egypt, purchased his cargo of wheat 
and got as far as Rhodes on the return voyage. There he was 
met by a message from Dionysodorus to the effect that the price 
of wheiC at Athens had fallen owing to the arrival of contiderable 
quantities from Sicily. ParmeniKus, therefore, sella hla cargo 
at Rhodes and, knowing that serious trouble would be awaiting 
him St Athens, does not return there, but spends the next two 
years getting freights wherever he can find them. Darius then 
sues Dionysodorus for the prindpa] and interest on the 3000 drs. 
The defendant puts in a most ingenious defence, alleging that 
the ship had been badly damaged on the voyage from ^ypt to 
Rhodes and could not safely continue to the Piraeua. He, 
therefore, offers to pay the prindpal and interest calculated as 
far aa Rhodes, but denied farther liability on the ground that 
the lenders were not entitled to recover anything unless the 

' ii,», 39 (135* A-a). 

' Dem. in Dionys. •jSr.ct. An4reMl««, Bull. Carr. HtU. Uii (1929), pp. tef. 

* Pub. i, 6, 3, 
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ship arrived safely at the Piraeus. The pUintifts reply that if the 
ship had been so seriously damaged as not to be able to continue 
her voyage, she could not have been repaired and continued in 
the carrying trade for the last two yean. The whole affair was 
a piece of rascality they averred. "For you must know, gentle¬ 
men of the jury, that these men were agents and confederates 
of Cleomenes, the governor of Egypt, who from the time he 
received the government, has done immense mischief to your 
state, and atill more to the rest of the Greeks, by buying up 
whest and keeping it for resale at his own price, and these men 
have been acting in league with him.*’ We do not know the 
verdict on the case, but the whole affair 11 so patently fraudulent, 
that we cannot doubt that it was for the plaintiffs. 

In Athens very soon after Cleomenea began hia operations, 
the seriousness of the situation got beyond private benefactions 
and the state was forced to t^e action. A commission was 
formed under the presidency of Demosthenes to raise sub¬ 
scriptions to a public fund for selling grain cheaply to the 
populace, Demosthenes himself giving a talent It is quite 
evident that the situation became more and more serious until 
the operations of Cleomenea had to stop or widespread disaster 
through famine ensue. We know of help coming from Harpalus, 
the head of Alexander's civil administration.’ But evidently the 
greatest assbrance came from Cyrene, where an inscription 
records the despatch of the enormous amount of over 800,000 
med. of grain to the various countries effected by the famine. 
As showing the extent of the shortage and the needs of the 
various peoples, it is worth recording the amounts sent to each. 
Epirua received 122,000 med.; Athens too,000; Argoa, Larissa 
and Corinth 50,000 each; Rhodes, Sicyon and Megara 30.000; 
Meliboea 28,500; Oetaea 21,400; Ambracla 16,500; Lesbos, 
Thera, Leucas, Ceos, Carystus 15,000 each; Cnossus 10,900; 
Aegins, Cythnua, Atragioi in Thessaly, Opus, Cydonia, Cos, 
Paros, Delphi, Tanagrs, Gortyna. Elis, Acamania 10,000 each; 
Cythera 8100; Phlius and Hermione 8000 each; Troisen and 
Plataeabooo each; Ascypalsea sndHyrtake 5000 each; Kiketyrioi 
1000; Elyros in Crete 3000. 

The whole episode ia of great interest, and presents socoe 
* Ath«n. ui, 5S6, $96. 
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puzzling features, which our present knowledge does not allow 
us fully to clear up. The amount is so enormous as to suggest 
that the fertility and extent of agriculture in Cyrenaica was 
considerably greater then than in later times, and far beyond 
what is possible now, even though the shipments were ext^ed 
over several yean. We have no knowledge whatever of how the 
transaction was managed or financed, and must conclude that 
it was ordered by Alexander, who was alarmed at the distress 
of the various countries involved in the famine.^ 

Ths Timsbr Tradk* 

For a treeless country, or at least for one which, by nature or 
through deforestation, has little or no timber of sufficient size 
or quality for commercial purposes, the problem of securing 
adequate supplies of wood has always been, and still it, of 
psramount importance. Such was notably the case in Meaopo' 
tamia, a treeleu country with the exception of the date palm, 
which is unsuitable for building purposes, where an age-long 
struggle waa carried on for command of the timber growing in 
the foothills to the east of the Tigris.* Egypt, equally licking 
in forests, was always atriving to gain and hold the unrivalled 
timber reserves of Lebanon and Coeb-Syria, from which the 
Phoemcians drew the materials for their naval and merchant 
marine.* To Greece, whose foreats had early disappeared, the 
supply of ship’s cimbera waa a matter of the gravest concern.* 
There were three articles of prime necessity in which the 
Greeks were not self-sufficient, slaves, grain and timber; end 

' G, Olivcrio, "Lt 9 tel« d«j Nuovi Comtndamand s del C«ret!i’', 
Doeuamti AntiM d*/r Africa Jtatione. ii, i (1933)} OdiSrmsoii, Phil. WaJt. 
(J930), «. S4t: W«»t<nntftfi, Am. Hitt. Htv. uurv, 

* A. C. JohnsoA, *'Anei«n( foKSt* Md navies*', Aw. Amtr. PhUal. Astoc. 
(C917). pp. c99'S09i KOetar, Dot AniOit Sctuftsn. pastim-, C. Terr, Aneient 
Skifu. pp. 31-75 Dirtmbare'Siiaiio, iii, pp, tMS.jj, ijt. "Liaw'', pp. 
^^ 33 . W. “Materia"; E. C. Saraj^, "AoQtant Med. Fomte and Lumbar 

‘An. Au. Amtr. Gccgr. (lOipX p. * 3 } B 4 md, Let Phrmciem, i, 3e9. 

Cf. Kdkter. Dot Ajitihg Scfwcwi. pp. 51-4, fw interesting piciiim ef 
timber tranaporta with detUoada and rafts hom pi]ac« of Sargon in Khoraabad 
706 B.C, 

* King Hiram of Tyra and hia lumbering in the Labiaon —1 Kings v. 9. 
For eariy e^rt from Pboeoioa to Egypt cf. H. Xels, "Aegypton ”, AWttv- 
t^sthutf da Alien Orients, i. 7$, 111 n. 5, 114, iiSff. 

, * Gf. Arssi. Pd. 1397 A. where he says the city must always imporr what 
timber ii requires. For more on deforeacarion of Grteca, see p. 83. 
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while we may suppose that the food supply was the most im¬ 
portant of the three* yet we can see chat adequate supplies of 
shipbuilding materials^ eapecially timber, pitch, flex and wax, 
were vital to their existence, and that mu^ of the strategy in 
war was directed towards securing these necessities and keeping 
open the trade routes along which they moved.* 

Our knowledge of the sources of ancient timber supplies is 
fairly complete, owin,g to the writings of Theophrastus for the 
early peric^, and the Natural History of Pliny for the later or 
Roman ere. Wood used for shipbuilding comprised fir, silver 
or white pine, Syrian cedar and Aleppo pine. Keels of triremes 
were usually made of oak or beech, a tough wood being necessary 
for the constant hard usage from beaching the vessels. For 
bentwood, Aleppo pine was used on account of its lightness, 
but mulberry, manna-seh, sycamore and acacia,^ elm or white 
pine, were often preferred for their superior toughness. Plane 
wood was sparingly used because of its Uabili^ to decay, The 
cutwater and cathead were made of manna-ash, mulberry or 
elm; masts, yardarms and oars of silver pine.* 

The chief problem was the supply of fir and Syrian cedar, 
of which the reserves were slender.* In Eastern Europe flr was 
found in abundance in parts of Thessaly and Macedonia, which 
accounts for their importance, the continuous attempts to 
obtain supplies from them and the eilorCa to corKiliate the kings 
of Mscedonis. In Asia shipbuilding supplies were obtained 
from Sinope, Amisus, Myaian Olympua, Mount Ida and Cilicia ;* 
in the Euxine from Colchis, a terricory, Strabo tells us, excellent 
for shipbuilding, with quantities of timber which was floated 
down the rivers to the coast.* The pines of Pontus were famous— 
“Pontica pinus, silvae Alia nobilis^V’ In Phoenicia cedar came 

^ Mr Gmndy. while juidy etrewine the importance of food rupphee end 
their influence on the itretefy of the Peloponneeien wer, eeeme, curiously, to 
heve slmoet completely ignored the importance of the Umber luppJiee for 
the buildini! of ntvioe for both eombstants. 

■ Sycamore end eeeeCe were krtony end hard to work. The Efyptitni hid 
difficulty in uiine them, eo built their ahipi of very abort plinke, S ft. lonf. 
Her. ii. 96; Kfiater. Ooi AmiMt Sntotwt, p. 

* Theoph. H.P. iv, I, a, iv.», 8. v. 7, j, a; Eiekiel ixvii. 5-9. 

* Theoph. HJ, iv. j, v, 8, i-s, 

* HvnMcia in Cflicle grew fine cedan, whkb Antony gave to Cieopetre 
ro build her fleet—Senbo, alv, 5. j <c. 

‘ *i, t. 17 (e. 49B)- * Hor, Od. i, 14. n. 
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from the forests of L/ebanon. In Western Europe fir and silver 
pine of good quality were found in Latium, South Italy, and 
beech trees grew so large chat a single log served for the ieel of 
a Tyrrhenian trireme. Theophrastus con^dered the fir of 
Mac^onia superior to all others because of its beauty, size and 
freedom from knots, which made it best for oars and masts.^ 
Pliny in hU History says that the fir of the Alps and 

Apennines in his day was considered the finest. He also speaks 
of the fir forests of Gaul, and considers the Tyrrhenian fir 
superior to that of the Adriatic. Cedar from Crete, Africa and 
Syria was the best, but the biggest cedar logs came from C)^ru8,* 
whose forests in the time of Strabo had been depleted for ship¬ 
building.* Liguria provided good timber, some of the fogs being 
8 ft. in diameter, and Pisa was famous for shipbuilding.* Sicily, 
in ancient times, was well wooded with pine and fir, especially 
on the sbpes of Mount Etna.* The timbers for Hieron’s 
** luxury linerthe Syracosia, csme from the same well-wooded 
spot. The main mast was so enonnoua that a tree big enough 
for it could not be found until a swineherd by chance found one 
in the mountains of the Bruttii, and it was hauled down to the 
coast by the engineer Phileaa of Tauromenfum.* 

The earliest ship’s timbers for the Greeks probably, if not 
certainly, came from the Ionian coasts, where the Phaeadans 
and Taphians were famous seafarers, to be succeeded in later 
days by Corcyrs. It was from this coast that Corinth got her 
ship's timbers, i.e. from Ambracia, Leucas, Epidamnus and 
Apollooia. The fleet that conquered the Persians at Salamia wo 
built from timbers that came from this region, as well u from 
Sicily, Magna Graeda, or Southern Italy and Chalcldice. On a 
par with the complacency of Xerxes in letting wheat ships bound 
for Greece sail by him at Abydos was the proposal of Darius to 
reward Ristiaeus, tyrant of Miletus, with the gift of Myrcinus 
on the Strytnon, which was only prevented by the protests of 
those who pointed out that this port had splendid forests near by 
which could supply the Gre^ with shipbuilding materials 

* Tlveoph. H.P. V, !, 7. • M.N. jrvi, pawim. 

* Sirtbc, aiv, 6, 5 (e. 68i). 

‘ Sirtbo, ir, 6 . t (c. aoa), v, a. s (e s* 3 ). 

* Kod. Sic. xiv, 42. 

* Atben. v, mS r. 
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and oan.i At the battle of Salamis it is noteworthy that the 
aquadrona in the Persian fleet came from countriea where 
forests were plentiful, except Egypt, which got its ship's 
timbers from Phoenicia and Cyprus, and contributed a fleet 
next in size to the Phoenician contingent.* 

'After the Persian war Athens secured unrestricted access to 
the forests of Thessaly, Macedonia and Northern Asia Minor 
by driving the Persian garrisons from Europe and their fleers 
from the Aegean, As we have already remarked, the vital 
importance to Athens of food supplies and ship's timbers in the 
Peloponnesian war is apparent in the strategy displayed by both 
sides during that exhausting struggle. At the beginning of the 
war the enemies of Athens had little or no conception of 
fighting her at sea, but Corinth would doubtless have challenged 
the Athenian naval supremacy had not Athens by a master* 
stroke of strategy seised Naupactus, thus blockading the 
Corinthian gulf, and cutting off supplies of shipbuilding 
materials from the west. It was not until the Spartan allies 
got help from Persia and ship's timbers from Thessaly that they 
could effectually meet Athens on the seas.* The expedition of 
Brasidas into Chalcidice, and his capture of Amphipolis in 424, 
were designed primarily to cut off the supply of Macedonian 
timber from the Athenians, and give him materials for the 
construction of a 8eet; a project rejected by the Spartans with 
that lack of the wider view of strategy which characterised them 
throughout.* Had Brasidas not been killed soon afterwards, it 
is entirely possible that the Peloponnesian war would have 
ended in the defeat of Athens eighteen years before the final 
catastrophe of Aegospctami. As Thucydides tells ut, the capture 
of Amphipolis greatly slarmed the Athenians, and in 422 they 
made a treaty with Perdiccas of Macedonia* whereby Perdiccaa 
agreed not to allow wood for oars to be exported to any ocher 
place than Athens, end that such timber, if sold to an ally of the 
Athenians, must be sent to Athens. This treaty was of very 
liule help to them, since not long after Perdiccas quarrelled 

^ Her. V, aj. 

* Her. vli, ir. W. W. Tun. J.H.S. xxviii (jCdS), pp. aoalT. 

' Thue. viii, 3; Xen. HtU. I, m, w, x, ii. 

* Tbue. iv, Died. Sic. xii. SS, 4. 

' Thue. iv, isnI.G. i*. ?(; Hondiue, St^. Sp. Oam. iii (iSa?-?}. p* 
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with Athens once more.^ It was probably their failure to gee 
adequate ship’s supplies, of which pitch was of the greatest 
importance, that led Athens to turn to Sicily and Italy for 
timber. As Alcibiades told the Spartans, when be had deserted 
CO them in 4x5, one of the objects of the Sicilian expedition was 
to obtain access to the foreats of Southern Ttaly.^ In the same 
year a Syracusan squadron burned a quantity of ship's timbers 
at Caulonia, on the east coast of Calabria, which had been got 
ready for the Atheoians.* After the failure of the Sicilian ex¬ 
pedition we may infer that the western aourcea of supply were 
dehniteiy dosed to Athens. 

How important Macedonia was for its forests in the fourth 
century may be easily seen from the numerous references to 
trestles made with Macedonian kings. For instance^ in 389, 
the dties of Chalddice made a treaty with Amptas of Macedonia 
whereby special permiision must be obtained for the export of 
pitch and timber; this is particularly ao in the case of fir timber, 
for which an additional permit muat be obtained, which may be 
cancelled at any time.* Andocidea asaertod chat King Archelaus 
of Macedonia had given him permiasion to cut at much wood 
for oiri as he wanted and to export it, and Theophraatus^ says 
that the Boaster" brags thit King Antipater of Macedonia 
had given him. as a special favour, permission to export duty 
free timber to build his house, evidently a great concession, and 
one to be boasted of. A similar permission given to the Athenisn 
general Timotheus by Amptas in 373 was one of the charges 
brought against him in the speech by Demosthenes.* The 
power in the hands of the rulers of Macedonia through their 
command of ahipbullding supplies was very great, aa ia shown 
by the rise of Olynthus when chat city gained control of the 
trade in ship'a timbers.’ Demosthenes stressed the importance 
of keeping on good terms with Macedonia in order to have 
sufiident supplies of shipbuilding materials which, he said, 

^ Thus. V, So; cT. Hdehelheim, trt. *'MoAepole’* In P.W. xvj, 156. 

’ 'Htuc. vi, 90. 

* lliuc. vii, 25; if, Sehwibn," S«hiApaptere*’ in RMn, btxxi (193a), 
P‘ 39- 

* Huebroek. Trade and Paiiiict, p. :st ^ Andrcsdei, CVmA Pubiie Piaatw. 
p. 14J (({uotina Clots); Dirt. Syil,* 135. 

* AndwidM, dr Red. «uo, tt. Theo^nitiM, Char. 23. 

* D«m. Iff TiaKthevm, 26. * 3 ien. v, s, 1$. 
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could be bought at the cheapest pnce,* We can, therefore, 
easily understand chat when Philip attacked Greece. Athens was 
unable to oppose him at see. since its supply was entirely in his 
hands. When, at a later date, Demetrius Poliorcetes wi^ed to 
re*ei)uip the Athenian fleet, he sent enough materiel from the 
Syrian foresta to build too triremes.^ Athens made every effort 
CD monopolise the trade in timber as part of her general com* 
merciel policy. The importa of such articles as entered largely 
into shipbuilding were tinder the control of the Overseers 0/ 
Commerce", and we are told by Paeudo-Xenophon chat any 
country chat possessed ship’s timbers, iron, copper, wax, pitch 
or hemp was compelled to sell them to the Athenians, who would 
not allow them to be taken elsewhere or exported.’ 

Our knowledge of the transport of timber is imperfect.* We 
know that Hiram of Tyre used rafts,’ but we can only suppose 
that for long voyages it was carried as a deck load. Theophrastus 
tells us that the Romans cut timber in Corsica and cried to get 
it away in the form of a great raft with flfty sails, but failed, 
since it broke up in open sea.* 

* Dem. On t/u bfitk AUxoftdtr, ad. 

* Din. Syli.* 334, i, 39-30. Phit. D«m, lo; Died. Sic. u. 46,4. For fdnher 
references to expert of tunber from Mecodonia cf. PoJyb. v. 69. 6; Pliny. 

T * i . 197. 

' GoM. AfJttnt, il, 11-13. 

* Cf. Sehwehn in Aten. Mta. Izxaii <1933), p. 43. 

* I Kins* V. 9. 

* M.P. V, 8. a. For timber transport on Nile cf. M. M«r«imare, “Le 
Hevi|aaloM In EgjRo". Atgyptut, a (t939), pp. tsyf 



CHAPTER VIII 


TRADE IN VARIOUS PRODUCTS. GREEKS 
AND PHOENICIANS. PIRACY 

TftADB VABIOUS PRODUCTS 

W HILE our knowledge of the grain end timber trades 
is Urly detailed because of their importance to 
Athena, we have only scattered references to various 
other articles which entered largely into the trade of Athena. 

Fios» 

How far dried iiga were an article of commerce ia impossible 
to say, since our knowledge ia very meagre. We do know that 
Solon forbade their export, a ^ct which Plutarch telle us was 
regarded with incredulity in his time, which aeema to point to 
an export trade in them.* Since dgs grew everywhere, it ia hard 
to auppose that they were an important article of commerce. 
Athenaeus gives a lengthy catalogue of vinous sorts.* We hear 
of figs from Caria preserved in an earthenware crock, evidently 
a dainty, which the sailor bringa home for his faithless love.^ 
We also hear of Attic hga exported to Babylon,* where they did 
not grow.* The term “sycophant" puraled the Greek etymolo* 
gists. The explanation that it meant an informer who denounced 
an exporter of Hgs from Attica was doubted even in the time of 
Athenaeus.’ In the Hellenistic era we hear of Amitraghata, king 
of India, asking Antiochus to send him figs, wine and a philo* 
sopher. Apparently he got the first two but no philosopher.* 

Olive Oil 

Olive oil« a prime necessity In a!l Mediterranean countries 
where animal fats were scarce, and serving as a lubricant, 

' Art. " Feige" by OUk in PW. * Plut. Sshn, 34. 

* ui, 74 c£; Pell, vi, 8:. * Lueun, Dial. Mmt. civ. 

* Pluc. A«g. it Imp. Ap0ph. 173 c. * Her. i, 193. 

' Atben. iii, 74 ■; Dit Staauhamhaliuif dar Aihtntr, i, 14. 

' Aiben. xlv, 65s f, 653 a. 
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emollient taking the place of aoap, lard and butter, and aa an 
illuminant, was an article of prime importance in commerce. 
The numerous references to it in the Bible are evidence of ita 
indispensable character in Palestine, where the sale was a royal 
monopoly. In Attica, whose soil was unfavourable to grain 
culture, the olive tree found a congenial home, and the export of 
the oil and the manufacture of earthenware jars as containers was 
one of the principal industries. Solon wsa credited with having 
introduced the cultivation of the tree into Attica, but this ia 
obviously mythical, as it was known for centuries before his time. 

In a region in which the production of the commodity was 
so general, it is natural that we should find only scattered refer> 
ences, and those often dealing with extraordinary circumstances. 
For instance, in the Aristotdian Orconomica we are told that 
Heraclea bought oil and other commodities on credit, and that 
Clazomenae bought wheat in foreign markets, giving oil in ex> 
change which the dty had borrowed from private citizens.^ 
On the coasts of Anatolia, in the rich river valleys running down 
to the sea, the olive tree flourished. The oil of Miletus was 
famous from early times, Aristotle telling the story of Thales 
the philosopher who, as a practical object lesson on what he 
could do when put to It, anticipating in Miletus and Chios a 
large crop in the next year, bought up all the olive presses which 
he subsequently hired out, making a large profit on the trans¬ 
action We hear again of oil from Miletus in the third century 
being imported into Egypt. One ship, belortgii^ to Theon, was 
loaded with 255 big and 101 half jars of Milesian oil; the ship 
of Aefoptis had 122 j era of Milesian and Samian oil and 140 
half jars. Another smaller ship had 143 Milesian jara and 34 
half jars. Under the Ptolemies there was a very strict oil 
monopoly, sod the whole of this cargo had to be sold at the sec 
price of 46 drs. the metretes.* Another reference from the same 
source tells of a ship coming to Alexandria laden with oil from 
Syria or Palestine.* In Cyrenaica the cultivation of the tree was 
most aucceasful.'Theophrsatus saying chat the fruit was excellent 
and oil abundant.* Later, in the second century, we have an 

‘ OffM. ii, U47B. *34^ a. • i. 1*50*• 

* rip. Cair. Zenort. 590:1. 

1 Ibid . 59077 (467). * H P - 
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inscription of honour to an unknown Meric who, in 175-176 at 
1 time of failure of Che olive crop, had brought a cargo of oil Co 
the Piraeus where he had sold it at a cheap price to the city, 
although offered a higher, irutead of caking ic co Ponrus co ck* 
change for a cargo of wheat. In the Hellenistic era there was an 
important oil market at Deloa and the fluctuations in price 
were severe, 


Th* Fish Tradi* 

Fish, aa an anicle of diet, and tho trade in hih were ao important 
CO the Greeks that they demand particular notice, Plato was 
the hrat to observe that, while Homer mentiona fishing, he 
never says anything of eating hsh,* and from that time onwards 
it has always been inferred that in the Homeric age fuh as an 
article of food was despised. That view ia, at least partially, con> 
finned by two passages, the first when the castaways on the 
island of Pharos have to betake themaelvcs to fishing as a last 
resort,* and when Odysseus and his men were starving on 
Trinacria and were forced co snare birds and catch fish,* It 
must be observed, however, that these two instances are hardly 
convincing. It may well be (hat the Homeric Greeks, who were 
essentially landsmen and meat eaters, knew (itcle of rishing and 
were unhandy in their effbrct to catch 6eh, or at leaat the 
followers of Odysaeui were, who. we may suppose, were un¬ 
provided with lines and nets, But the assertion that they 
despised fUh, and would only betake themselves to such dis¬ 
tasteful food when they could get no other, is hardly confirmed 
by two other passages. The man who fears the goda la blessed 
with the kindly fruits of the earth and the sea gives its store of 
fish to him,* Another tells of fishing, and affords the curious 
information that first the horn of an ox must be dropped in, 
presumably to attract the curiosity of the fish.* 

' D. Bohlan. M Bfdtuluag der Bittfmti fUr dM aniiki tVirtuh^'. am. 
“ Fiacheroigewerbeby SMKhle in P.W., Suppl. iv. and “ThyiUMi" by 
Steier. 

Rgp. iii, 401; cf. Plut (U /i^ it Ofir. 8. 

* CU, iv, 3O8. « Od. Aii, 33 s. 

‘ rw. m*, 1x3, 

' Od. xii. 25 c cf, Bluammr. Grifek. Priv^alUrfUttfr, p. aS, b. 3. p. aaS. 
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But if a fUh diet was little resorted to in the Homeric age, in 
later times fUh as an article of food was a passion with the Gre^, 
who ate anything and everything from barnacjea to whales, 
including cuttle-hsh, which were regarded aa a delicacy. The 
third book of Athenaeua recounts an astonishing catalogue of 
every conceivable spedea that reached the tables of rich and 
poor, and the appropriate ways of cooking and serving were the 
eapecial care of the gourmet. They preserved every species and 
quality, from jars of precious pickle, which corresponded to 
caviar and an^ovy, to dried lumps, answering to the modern 
stock-fish.^ Sturgeon, beluga or white whale, mackerel, tunny 
and mullet were all sent to Greece, and later to Rome from the 
fisheries of the Sea of Azov and the Black Sea.* 

Exports of dried or pickled hsh from Pontus and Propontis 
were of great importance, for these were the fishing grounds for 
tunny and sturgeon. The Sea of Azov was, and ia now, one of 
the principal breeding places for tunny from whence, swunming 
through the straits of Kertch, the shoals circle the southern 
shores of the Black Sea, making their way into the Sea of 
Marmora by Constantinople. It is evident that the breeding 
habits had been carefully studied, and Strabo has a good deal 
TO say on these migrations.* All along the route were situated 
towns for whom tunny fishing was of prime importance. 
Demosthenes tells us of a peasant from Panticapaeum who bad s 
su pply of hsh to sell in Theodosia.* On the coasts of the Chaly bes 
fUhlng was carried on.* Fish curing was an important industry 
at Dioscurias, where salt was plentiful.* Phaais, on the coasts 
of Colchis, made fishing nets.’ Trapezus* and Sinope were busy 
centres, more especially the latter, where curing was an im* 
portent industry,* also Heracles,** Chalcedon** and Byzanrium. 
The last was so important that we have a number of references 
to hshing and curing there. It was called ‘*the metropolis of 


' Athen. iij, it6. 

* h. K. Minns. Seythi^m oad GtHkx, csp. ii, 

* vii, 6 , a (c. 3SO). 

* inL<vr. 31: cf. Strabo, vii, 6, s (e. 310). 

* Sttsbo, nil, 3, 19 (e. J 49 ). 

* a*, 5. 6 (e. seO). ’ Xsn. de Ksnot. ii, ♦; Poll, v, 6. 

* Smbo, vti, 6, a (c. jao). 

■ Diod. Sic. i, 91; Scrsbo, xii, 3, u (c. $45). 

“ Asltan, Net. An. xv, j, “ AUwo. vii, 319 K. 
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the tunay".^ On the north coasts of the Black Sea we hear 0/ 
the fish trade at Olbia, where there was a big fish market * The 
mouths of the rivers emptying into the sea were particularly 
favourable as fishing grounds and salt was plentiful for curing. 
There were the rivers Borysihenes^ the modern Dnieper;* the 
Ister or Danube^ and the Tanais or Don» flowing into the Sea 
of A20V.* Strabo tells of fishing through the ice in winter* and 
Aelian of fishing in summer from boats.^ 

Miletus bad a fiourishing fishing industry.* On the coasts of 
Greece we hear of tunny curing at Megara;* at Sicyon in 
Argolis;'* of fishing off the coasts of Euboea'* and at Chalcis** 
and Eretria.** The fisheries of Coroyra were so important that 
the city gave a thank-offering to Delphi for a good catch.** The 
western coasts of Italy were famous for the great shoals of 
tunny which swam southwards to the Straits of Messana, where 
they met the currents by Scylla which prevented them reaching 
Sicily/* although fisheries on the Sicilian coasts were numerous.^* 
Greek colonies in the Western Mediterranean were busy with 
the industry> for instance, Messana/’’ 1 'auromenium,** Syracuse** 
and Selinus,** while there are several references to fishing at 
Masaalia.*' Fiahingalongthe coasts of Spain, for instance at Nuva 
Carthago, the modern Cartagena, is frequently mentioned.** 

' Archritr. frmpn. so (ai, 4). Cf. Athcn. iii, 116 s, nSc, vii, 347 s; 
I’plyb. 43 > 44; Sinbo, vij, 6^ S (4. 9 so); Piiny, H.N. lx. 5df. AI»o iri. 
"Byrant (j/’* In Pdf', p. 1149. Arkt. Poi. tsQi 0; Tk, Ann. xil. 63, x. A 
from tb« Bvaporua current awirlctl iKe lUh to%varda the chore. 
Cary'a note la Toaer’e Hitt. Ane. Ceep. p. ix. 

' Din. Sytt.* 1 ,506; cf. art. “Satufflentum" in D.S. 

' Her. iv, 53; Pliny, H.S. a, 43; Pomp. Mel. II, 1, 6. 

* Athen. iii, iivA' 

* Strehc, xl, a, a (e. 493) ( Pliny, H.H. xxxii, J46. 149. 

* Straho. Tii, 3, jB (e. 30?)} cf- Her. jv. 33, 

’ Nat. An. xv, 5. * Dlot- lyoert. ThoUt. aS. 

' Aihen. vil, 393 c. 

’’ Atben. I, a? a; vii. 28S 0. 269 a. 293 ?. 

“ I.G. xlj, 9, iW. ** Aihen. vjj, 334 a. 

'* Athen. vii, 295 o, 284 s, Pem. x, 913, 4. 

** Strabo, i, 2, 15 (c, 24). 

Athen. i, 4 u, c, Iii, 116 v. vjj. 302 a. Cf. Juv. v, 99. 

Atben. Hi, 9a a. vil, 313 a. 

'* Juv. V, 93. 

'* Acben. vii, 300 a, " Athen. vii, 328 c. 

" ^irebo, iv, 2,6 (c. iSi). Iv, iS <c. 1B4); Aelian, Nat. An. vili, 16; Dio 
CimIus, xi, 54; Oppian. Hal. jii, Sao. 

Strabo, iii, 4, 6 (c. is^); Pliny, H.N. xxxi, 94. 
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Look-out places ( Thunnoskopesd) were found at Volaterrae and 
Coaa,^ and another on the coasc of North Africa by the Syrtes.^ 
Quoting Polybius, Strabo sutes that the tunny congregated in 
the Mediterranean on the coasts of Iberia outside the pillars of 
Hercules, feeding on the acorns of the "sea-oak and the purple 
fish or murex.* 

When ready for shipping the dried or pickled fish were 
handled by wholesalers [TorichcmportA, Tarich^mj,^ and then 
by retsilen {TarichopoUi)} The making of jars aa containers 
for pickled fish wts an important industry, especially as we are 
told they had to be broken before their contents were extracted.* 
Pickled fish were cheap, the food of the poor, of sieves* and as 
military rations.* Sea fish was preferred to freah-water, except 
eels from Lake Co pais. Athenaeus gives us s long list of varieties 
sold in the Athenian market, such as mussels from Pontus, sprats 
from Carystus, sea bream, or braize, and crayfish from Eretria, 
smoked fish from Gades, conger eels from Sicyon, capros aper 
or boar fish from Argos, and a host of others. Fishmongers were 
a rough lot, cheats and cut-throats,* and a sharp look-out had to 
be kept on them by the police and market officials to prevent 
swindling. One ordinance forbade them watering the salt fish.^* 
Smoked and dried varieties were wrapped in fig leaves.^^ Aristo¬ 
phanes tells of the market in the city where the best kinds were 
sold and a gentleman could with propriety make his purchases 
in person.^* At the Piraeus was another market where the coarser 
kinds were on sale. Becker in CharicUs has a spirited scene in 
the market. The Athenians were so enthusiastic over the trade 
in aalt fish from Pontus introduced by Chaerophilus, a Metic, that 
they honoured his sons with citizenship,^ and Alexia tells us the 
names of two famous fishmongers, Euthynus and Pheidippus.** 

* Not (h« liltnd of Cm •• Dr Andreides lUcn: p. 147, n. 8. 

* Strabo, v, a, 6 <e. aa3)5 svji, 3, ib <«, 834). 

* lli, a, 7 fe. 1*0. Sea<ek ** net known) lome form of SM-wood. 

* Diog, Leart. ri'l. Bicn. Iv, 46; ai6. 

* Atbert iii, JiSs, vil, 3390; PJut. Qmttr Ceirv. u, i, lAicUn, Kit. 
Aiut. it; PoJi. vii, 07, Cf. sIm Atben. asj a, sabB. 

* SynMlua, Spitt. 147. p. 383. * Poll, vi, 49, 

* Ariatoph, Aeharn. 967. ' Achtn. vi, aa 4 s. 

•• JM. Aif c. Suidia, t.v, Thru. 

’* Vtipm, 789; Aene#, 1068. 

'* Athen. vuj, J 39 &, ix, 407 s. 

» Athen. ui, ttp 7 . 
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Marble 

Marble of various sorts is plentiful in the Mediterranean basin> 
and affords an important object of trade.^ Among the natural 
resources of Attics, Xenophon speaks of marble. *'Nor is the 
land superior only in things that grow up and decay every year, 
but also has permanent riches; for marble comes from it in 
abundance from which the most magnihcent temples, the moat 
beautiful aJurs and the finest statues of the gods are made, 
which many both Greeks and barbarians desire to have.”* As 
a matter of fact marble from the quarries at Hymetcus and 
Pentelicus in Attica was not of the finest quality.* Marble 
from the island of Faros was considered the beat for sculpture,* 
and references to it are vety numerous. It was a source of great 
wealth to the Island, which was very rich, and among the 
members of the Delian League paid the largest tribute of 30 
talents.* Pliny in his JSaturdl History gives a long Hat of cele¬ 
brated marbles. Psrian marble was known as ‘^Lychnites” 
because the quarries were underground and had to 1 m worked 
by lamp-light. He mentions marbles from Thasos, Lesbos, 
Chios, the last supplying spotted and variegated varieties. The 
ntarble of Proconneaus covered the walla of the palace of 
Mausolua at Halicarnassus; marble from Carystus, and a black 
variety horn Meloa, which probably may be meant for Chios.* 
Naxos was snd still is famous for ita emery, and was noted for 
its sculptors. A beautifully variegated kind was found at 
Carystus at the foot of Mount Oche in Euboea; near by were 
the quarries of Styra and Marmarium, in which columna of 
Carystian marble were cut.* In the Troad was quarried a white 
variety at New Proconnesus.* 

Textiles 

The trade in textiles was considerable and the industries con¬ 
nected with their use widespread and important. Linen was 

* Cf. art. " 9 t«inbruch” in P.W. iii, 

* itnu. i, 4. * Plate. Bryxim, 6. 

* Strabo, x. 5. 7 (e. 487). 

* For other reCererKcs to Parian marble, Athen. v, ao; Dioti. Sie. ii, $3. 

* H.N. xxxvi, 9ft * Strabo, a, 1, 6 (c. 446). 

■ Strabo, xiil, 1,16 (6. 589). 
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expentive, the f)ax from which it was made being mostly im« 
ported from Colchis, Asia Minor and Egypt, but some was 
grown in Macedonia and Thrace. Byssus, which has been 
erroneously identified with cotton, was almost certainly a coarse 
cloth manufactured from Hax; it is unknown when it was first 
introduced into Greece. Cotton was either unknown before the 
first century or very rare. Silk was first brought to Europe from 
Asia after the conquests of Alexander. Hemp was plentiful 
among the Scythians, and the Greeks probably got their supply 
for ropes from the Euxine.^ 

By far the most important textile product was wool, from 
which garments were universally manufactured. Originally 4 
domestic industry, and always predominantly the work of the 
women in the home, there is, however, ample evidence that a 
flourishing trade was carried on in the finished products. Such 
woollen fabrics as did enter into international trade must have 
been luxury articles, special weaves such as those of Miletua 
or Amorgos, for which Greek exquiaitee like Alcibiades, or 
^hlonable women, Hetaerae no doubt, were willing to pay 
a very high price. 

Sheep were raised almost everywhere In the mountainous 
districts of Aetolia, Acarnania, Arcadia, Thessaly, Boeotla, 
the Megarid, Euboea, Samos, Cos, Cyprus, Sicily and Magna 
Graecia. Much wc»ol was imported from Lydia, Phrygia and 
the shores of the Euxine. In Hellenistic times wool from Spain 
was famous, Strabo aaying that the sheep of Turdetania yielded 
a raven-black product of surpassing beauty, and that rams were 
worth a talent apiece.^ Gallic wool was rough and ^^docky".* 
Wool from Italy was soft and line from the district around 
Mutina and the River Scultenna (the Pansro in its bwer course). 
Ligurian wool waa coarse. A product of medium quality came 
from Patavium, the modern Padua, from which carpets and 
rugs were made.^ Excellent wool came from Brundisium.* 
Gazelonitis in Cappadocia Pontica yielded a very sof\ wool, the 
sheep being wrapped in skins to prevent the fleece from becoming 

^ The Ills of th«M mjterial* ii more fully dUcuMed under Induelry. 

* iii, s. 6 (c. 144)' 

* iv, 4 , 3 (c. 196), i.e, TrAAstlpine Oed. 

* V, I. ** (c. sjS). 

* vi, 3, 6 (c. »8*). 
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cotne, i practice atiU preserved In Mediterranean regions^ 
The country round X^odtcea produced, he says, sheep that 
were excellent ior the so/tness of their wool, surpassing even 
the MUesiac in quality. From them Laodicea derived much 
revenue, as did also the neighbouring Coloaseni, Colossian wool 
being dyed purple or madder red.^ 

Miletus was the most famous of all wool markets, producing 
fabrics renowned for their fineness^ ss well as tapestries for 
wall'hangings.* Fabrics from Miletus were greatly favoured at 
Sybaris which, we may suppose, afforded the Milesians so rich 
a market that when news of the destruction of the city came to 
Miletus the grief of the people was so great that they ^owed it, 
in a somewhat remarkable fashion, by shaving their heads.* 
Another famous place of manufacture was Amorgos, where a 
fabric, possibly but not certainly of nvooI, was made which was 
highly prized.* We hear of a valuable slave at Athena who was 
able to work the tiaauea of Amorgos and sold them in the 
market.’ They were very expensive and rare, as the inventory 
of the temple of Artemia Brturonit showa,* Carpets came from 
Cyprus, evidently of artistic worth, since we hear of one at 
Delphi signed by its maker, Helicon son of Acesas.* Aristo¬ 
phanes speaks of a vestment from Crete, and there is mention 
of one such worn by the king Archon at Athens,*' Megara 
specialised in rough fabrics ht for slaves’ clothing.** The woollens 
of Fellene were famous and sometimes given as prizes at the 
games.** 

' Smbe, VI, 3, e. Alto In AKiea and Ttrtnrum, Vtcro, ii, t, id. 

' Smbo. SH d. (6 (e. 57^). 

' Ahnoph. 7*4: 54a; Athen. {,28 b. 

eto Pfail. Diw. Husburf (1933), pp. ts. 22, 37. 

* Atf>«n. XV. 691 A; ef. ilao xii. 519 b. 540 c. Vcrg. Owt- iil, jed, iv. 334; 
Aelian, Nat. An. xvij, 34. 

' Km. vi. 21. Perlupt dut incerpr^udon of (to puuge Mtributu ih« 
torrow of cbe Mil«auui« to lORMwhtt too tordid motivn. Poeiibly iha griof 
ef the Athenitni it thi deitmctioft of Miletui. with unpleuant comiquencM 
to the uctltM PhryTuchui. miy iLio bi enhbuted to regret it oot being able 
CO get Mileiiin fibnu m heretofore. Cf. Od. iv. 198; IL ruji, 141. 

* Ariftoph. 150, 735; Poll. vii. 5, 7. The laitenil of whicb tbeio 

gemena were mide ii uncerUln. 

' Aeeehinei, n TiinorrA 97. ' 2 .G. it*. 1514-31. 

* Atheo. u. 48 fi. “ Thfpa. 730. 

“ Poll, vii, 77. 

Anstoph. AeSant. 529; Pom, toci; Xea. M«wr. u, ?, 6. 

** Ariitojsh. Avei, J421. 
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Furs and Hides 

A question thsc has been discussed by several writers is whether 
or not the Greeks wore or trimmed their clothes with fur. 
Obviously In a warm climate furs were not necessary, but M. 
Besnier in his article “Pelles’* in Darember^-Sagtie asserts that 
furs from Libya and Sarmatia were highly prized by the Greeks. 
To thia Mr Minns retorts that none were exported from South 
Russia.^ We need not doubt that furs were used by Greeks 
living on the shores of the Buxine, and very possibly they were 
an article of commerce on the north-eastern caravan routea to 
China.* Herodotus speaks of the fiudini living in the Caspian 
region who hunted otters and beavers and. a very modem touch, 
sewed their fur on the borders of their cloaks.* Serika Dermata 
from the Himalayas and Pamirs are mentioned in the Fenpitu 
of the Red Sea. It is to be noted that Pliny has several references 
to PelUs, which he says were dyed by those mysterious people 
the Seres. But it must be acknowledged that his use of the word 
does not clearly indicate furs but possibly only leather.* 

Hides were a highly important article of commerce for 
Greece, where a scarcity of cattle made leather a very desirable 
commodity. The most important sources were Cyrene and 
South Russia.* In the speech of Demosthenes against Phormio 
we bear of a deck-load of 1000 hides being shipped at Bosporus. 
The tanning business at Athens was an important one, at least 
two famous men belonging to it, Cleon, the demagogue, who 
had inherited it from his father, and Anytus, (he accuser of 
Socrates, who had also inherited a tannery and a large fortune. 

Wine 

The wine trade, as affording the universal beverage of the 
Mediterranean, was most important, especially as the wines of 
Greece were highly to the taste of the Egyptians and the in* 
habitants of South Russia snd the lands bordering on the 

^ Scythient md Crnkt, p. 44i> 

■ Cf. 9 pe«k. HcndeltgetehuSii da Aitertum, t. xi?; Eb«rt, ftMlUx. d. 
Vorgtteh. viii. 146; Sehwiihn, Maa. Mm. Ixxix {1939). P< 

* Her. iv, t» 9 . 

* HM, xii, %. uujv, 14$. vumi. S04. 

' Smbo. xi. a. 3 (e. 493); Minn*. SeythiM and GrttMs. 
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Eiixine. Thus we know from Demosthenes chat wine was Uken 
to Pontus from Peparethus, Coa, Tha&os and Mende.* The 
scamps on the wine jars found about the Euxine are most 
frequently those of Thasos and Rhodes, those of Cnidus and 
Paros less numerous.^ Thasoa was a famous centre of the wine 
trade, and we have an inscription with regard to its regulation. 
The aale of the grape crop was forbidden before it was reaped 
in May and June; the purchase of wine waa only legal if the jar 
was sealed; no Thaaian ahip might bring foreign wine between 
Athoa and Pscheies.” From Thasoa the Egyptian Zenon bought 
wine, also from Cnidus, Chios, Leucas and Leabos. From the 
last the brother of Sappho took wine to Naucratia* Naxos waa 
rich in vineyards, and was the centre of the worship of Dionysus 
Cnidus had a flourishing transit trade in wine.* In the list of 
srtides from which the island of Cos derived a revenue is wine 
from Cslymnus, a dependency of Cos, and ‘'wine at sea”, an 
obscure phrase which may mean wine exported or perhaps wine 
mixed with salt water, so as to preserve it and give it the caste 
of old wine.^ The wine of Coreyra was famous, so much so that 
the ssilors of Mnasippus would drink no ocher.* These sre, 
however, but scattered references where the cultivation of the 
grape was widespread, and where, if the crop was particularly 
abundant, the surplus was exported to other markets. 

Tmdb in Pottbry 

At s time when neither the wooden cask nor the modern iron 
drum was used, the earthenware jar and the more artistic vase 
were universally employed as containers not only /or liquids, 
such as wine or oil. but for anything that required preserving, 
such as pickled fish and even threshed grain. Wherever the wine 
or olive oil of Greece or the islands went they were carried in 

' tn Leer. 35; AUwn. xi, 4S4 c. The eeini of Mende bear s vin« m their 
symbel Tbeie of Torone, Thebes, Cereyra, ChiM, Opuj and Meloa ahow 
wine ampboraa. Atbenaeui, i. a8. givei a long Ikt of Oreek wince, 

* Minoi, Seyihiam en 4 Grtekt, p, 359. 

* Ziebartb, Beitrige, p. 7$. 

* Strabo, xvii, t, 33 (e. B^); Athen, xiJi, so^b. 

* It ia intemting to note that Naxoa zn Sicily atruck coine with a head of 
Dionyeuf oa one aide end a bunch of grepos on the other, 

* Frucottc, I. 7 ndi«rtn!e, i, 34. 

^ A common prectica; p. 192 for more on adulteranca. 

* Xen. Hill, vi, 9, S. 
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earth«nware jara» or amphorae, and aince trade in these com< 
modities was very widely extended, Greek amphorae are found 
everywhere round the Mediterranean and the Black Seas and 
even farther afield. Alorig with these purely utilitarian con¬ 
tainers went the products of the fine potteries, high-class 
earthenware for use in the house, and the prized masterpieces 
of the finest artists. Greek potters were renowned in the ancient 
world, and their products were eagerly bought far from their 
place of origin. 

The whole question of the trade in pottery is highly compli¬ 
cated and bristles with innumerable difficulties; indeed no 
problem haa given rise to so much controversy and is more 
obscure in its various aspects. To state the case in a few words, 
it is this. An objtt d'art may travel far, it may go anywhere, 
passed on from hand to hand, to find its last resting place in the 
collection of some connoisseur. But because some fine vase, or 
even a number of them, is found in some locality, are we then 
to apeak of a trade’* in pottery from its place of origin with 
the city or country where it is found? To that question an 
answer is very difficult, in many instances impoasible, and 
definite conclusions are in the highest degree hazardous.^ It is 
by no means certain that all the '‘Greek*’ vases were made in 
Greece; we know they were widely copied and many were 
manufactured far from Greece.^ We also know that potters 
travelled about from place to place carrying on their trade, aa 
they do to this very day in some of the islands of the Aegean. 
We even know the name of one porter, Xenophancus, who 
travelled round South Russia making "Attic" pottery.* We 
know also that imitations of Corinthian pottery were very early 
made at Cumae in Magna Graacia and by the Etruscans,* tnd 
Sir Leonard Woolley has found excellent imitaciona of Attic 
pottery at Al Mina in Syria at the mouth of the River Orontei.* 

' E. PAihl, Maitni u. ZticMnyiif Ar Grmhtn, t, $ii BUcbct, Smtrit 4 . 
pp, 65 fl. Cf. site Heiehelh«im, '’Au*br«ituns il«r MUnsa«ldwinh»<hiit" 
trt. in SchmoJIer’s Ja/ir 6 ueh, Iv (1931), pp. V. Once, “Stamped 

AmphorM handlae found in 193 i-a'*, m (CMsX PP* I97fi* 

* Bucher, BeirrSgg, p, 90. 

* HMebnwk, TVaii and Peiitui, p. $i; cf. S. Reinach, RSpertoirt d*t Vwt, 
1 , aj. 

* A. Blakewaj in Jwrn. Roman Stu^t, sxv (J935)* 

* “The excavidone at Al Iviii ((939), I. 
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Th«re is no doubt whatever that Greek models were greatly 
admired and widely copied. But these were luxury aiticlea and 
obviously could not enter very largely into trade. 

But for all that a widely extended trade in pottery certainly 
existed; the archaeological remains attest that. First in the 
field were the Corinthiaiu, who very early in the ninth and 
eighth centuries were making a crude but effective form of pot, 
in what is known as the Proto-Corinihian style, whidt went far 
afield, From about 650-550 they held the market, and their 
wares vrent to all parts of Greece, the islands, Aaia Minor, 
except perhaps Miletus where they met an effective rival, to 
Syria, Gyrene and Carthage. Westwards Corinthian pottery went 
to the Etruscans of Italy, to the western Greek colonies and even 
CO barbarous countries to the north and west of the Alps. The 
Corinthians were famous craftsmen and it is related tlUt they 
were the first to mix miltos, or iron oxide, with their clay to give 
it a much admired colour.^ But like others after them, they were 
spoiled by success. Having succeeded so long with ch«ir designs 
they took rto trouble to improve them. The shapes and decora¬ 
tions which hid been so admired seemed to them good enough 
always to hold their markets, and they did not see that in Anica 
s new school of potters was rising, that was destined by superior 
craftsmanship and more artistic form and decoration to beat 
them in the trade they imagined was their own particular 
preserve. 

The victory of the Attic potters was overwhelming; the 
Corinthians could not compete with such masters as the Athenian 
Clitiaa and Ergotimus, whose signatures to fine vases made them 
prized everywhere.* Not long after 600 Attic producta began 
to appear in Naucratia, in South Russia and Etruria, and by the 
middle of the sixth century they had penetrated everywhere, 
and the great Etrurian market was in the hands of a monopoly 
which they held undisputed for a century. Not that they did 
not meet with opposition, sometimes of a very formidable 
character, aa, for instance, an attempt on the part of the Argives 
and Aeginetans to forbid their people drinking out of any but 
native wares,* So marked was the superiority of Attic pottery 


' Bur doubtful. The poine a diuumd m ihe chsprer on Industry. 
J. D. C.A.H, iv, 6ooff » Her. v. 8S. 
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that cnfcamen from Ionia and the ialande b«took themselves (0 
Athena, and it ia more than probable that moat of the Attic 
potters were in reality Metics» just as to-day $0 many renowned 
Parisian couturiers are not French. The superiority of the 
Attic product lay in the beautiful red vases with black figures, 
and later the black vase with red iigures. They were more ex¬ 
pensive than the Corinthian and never spread so widely; but 
they did capture the markets of the Euxine, Cyprus. Etruria, 
Liguria and the Iberian country. Aa early as the sixth century 
Attic vases in quantities went to Italy, tnd four-hfths of the 
extant Pan-Athenaic amphorae of archaic style have been found 
in Erruria. Later through the ports of Taras, the Latin Tarentum, 
and Adria Attic vases reached farther into the interior of Italy 
and to the barbarous regiiona of the north. Phoenician merchants 
took Attic products far aheld down the West African coast to 
Cerne at tjje mouth of the Rio d’Oro.^ Although the Persian 
wars while they lasted abruptly stopped the trade with the 
Euxine and there is a gap between the red-hgure vases of severe 
style and the fine products of later times, yet the trade was re¬ 
sumed later when Athens was predominant in the Black Sea. 
We can well imagine how, when in search of a cargo of grain, 
the shipmaster would pack up a few choice specimens in order 
to tempt the wheat merchants of South Russia. In the necropolis 
of Panticapaeum, the modern Kertch, have been found many 
such works of art of the fourth century.* At the end of the 
fourth century Attic potters were still producing for this market, 
but it ia notable that their products were more florid and lacked 
refinement. It is possible that this did not denote any actual 
decadence in the art but rather an adaptation to the lesa rehned 
tastes of their customers: they were producing trade vases**. 
Another instance of such wares suited particulsrly for local 
markets were the Attic vases imported into Naucratis for the 
Ionian trade, which were lettered in Ionic characters. Attic 
potters were adaptable, and perfectly willing to please their 
cusiomera in any way that would help sell their wares. When 
speaking of Naucratis, however, it is pertinent to remark that 

^ Peripl. ScyUx: MUlkr, Frag. liht. Crat<. j, mcI. tis; ef. K«eppel. 
Off iht Btatan 7Va<* the daitict. 

* Cf. PurtwSnsler and Ruchhold, Dit prittfatefu Vasen-Malern, ii, 4a. 
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the local potters were themselves of high reputation* and, no 
doubt, imitations of Attic models were turned out for the trade 
to Asia Minor and Egypt. It may also be remarked that, in the 
earlier period when Milesian merchants were in control of 
Naucratia, they had been successful in keeping Corinthian 
pottery out of (he city, and indeed until the downfall of Miletus 
they had kept them out of the Black Sea so eifoctively that not 
the smallest potsherd of Corinthian make has been found on the 
site of Miletus. 

On the coast of North Africa Cyrene, at least in the Archaic 
period, was considered among the highest class of producers. 
The famous Arcesilai vase, with a picture of the king super¬ 
intending the stowing of a cargo of sUphium, which was found 
in Etruria, came from Cyrene. It seems pretty clear that vases 
of the Cyrenaic pattern were made by itinerant potters who 
carried with them a Light portable wheel and made the rounds of 
the islands. The pottery of Carthage was singularly poor* and 
the bulk of ita wanta was imported. In Punic cemeteries many 
Greek vaaea, mostly Proto-Corinthian and later Corinthian and 
terra-cotta Itgurinea have been found. Probably, if not certainly, 
these were procured through Syracuse in the form of spoils of 
war, although Carthaginian merchantmen may ^uite easily have 
got them in trade.* 

Maasalia, the entrep6t of such purely Greek trade in the 
Western Mediterranean as was able to stand up against the 
Carthaginian <)uaai-monopoly in that region, did a large business 
in pottery. Many sites containing Rhodian, Ionian, Corinthian 
and Attic pottery in successive strata have been found in the 
vidnity,* and from it went Atdc vases for trade with the Celts 
and Iberians. Finds of Greek pots and figurines have been made 
on the eastern coasts of Spain, pointing plainly to Greek in¬ 
fluence in those parts, in the earlier periods at least through 
those hardy mariners and colonisers the Phocaeans,* and later 
no doubt to Carthaginian traders who brought such ware to 
exchange for Spanish diver. 

' Alhen. xi, 4B0B. 

* GkII. ancuinu de dv Nord. pp. 154, 163 ff. 

* Cr. ToutAin, L'Mtottomit p. 69. 

* Rhri Greeks in Spoin. paiiint. 
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GREEKS AND PHOENICIANS^ 

Early Phornician Traders 

We have already referred repeatedly to rivalry between Greek 
and Phoenician traders. From their atrongholda on the coaat of 
Canaan, these intrepid marinera and cunning merchants sailed 
into every sea known to the Ancient World and planted their 
colonies and trading posts. When their great cities of Tyre and 
Sidon had been overthrown, they lived on in their even greater 
second home, Carthage, and with Rome fought out the battle 
of Mediterranean supremacy to a finish. 

Although it is probable that much of the trade of the Aegean 
attributed to Phoenicians in early times actually belonged to 
Minoans, it is certain that they far antedated the Greeks in the 
sphere of navigation and commerce. In Homer they are by all 
odda the traders of the time, and the references to their multi¬ 
farious dealings, some of them none too honest, are innumerabJe. 
Until the rise of Greek commercial enterprise, they were 
practically in command of the trade of the Aegean, and were 
busy in exploring the Western Mediterranean, finding new 
sources of trade and jealously guarding their hard-won know¬ 
ledge. We have in the Bible constant references to the wealth 
and power of Tyre and Sidon, and in Ezekiel a vivid description 
of their far-flung commerce.* The passage is so interesting and 
so illuminsting in its details that it will be worth while to notice 
it at some length. Ezekiel wrote at the end of the seventh century 
and, therefore, we have here a picture of Mediterranean com¬ 
mercial relations which, allowing for a certain amount of poetic 
exaggeration, we may assume to be substantially correct. With 
the forests of Lebanon to the east, Tyre and Sidon were particu¬ 
larly well provided with shipbuilding materials. From Mount 
Hermon came flr planks for the hulls; from Lebanon cedars 

' Ed. Mey«r. Qaekkhu Ahtrtwiu. M, a (tssO'* PP* rri?-: Ivb«rt, •rti. 
"Phenikiacho Bnisdlung", "luticn ui>d dcr Ori*nc, Cadet. Sbilien*' in 
JimiUxiktm 4 *t Ppf/eMAr<AfeiC. L. Woolley. *'Lh PMnidena «t lee Peuplaa 
fifSena". Syria, U (lOsi). PP' 77*^.; U. Kahntedt, PhOnikiacher Handel 
an der ItalUchan We*tkUata'\ klio, xli (1912), pp. 4 ^ 11 .; F. Haaebroek, 
Gritfh. IVfrtHi^ wid Gat~ Gnthickia, pp. 31,369; Mdwr*Kahntcdt. Gatc/iiehft 
dar Karthaerr, i-iij; 3 . GmU. Hiitairt enewmt da VAfti^ du Nord, i-x. 

* Exek. xxvii, parkin. 
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for masti; from Bashan, which lay east of the Jordan* oak for 
oars; from Kittim, or Cyprus, boxwood, or perhaps moro likely 
cypres®, for ihe rowers’ benches.^ Rowers came from Sidon and 
Arvad, which lay to the north; the ‘'wise men” of Tyre were 
pilots; calkers came from Gebal, called by the Greeks Byblos, 
which lay between Tripoli of Asia Minor and Beyrout. From 
Egypt came hne linen for sails; from “the isles of Elishah", by 
which probably were mesne the coasts of Southern Italy, blue 
and purple; from Tarshish came silver, iron, tin and lead.* 
From Javan, by which is meant Greece, came slaves and vessels 
of brssa, wool yarn probably from Miletua, wrought iron, cassia 
and calamus.* From Tubal and Meshech, by which the southern 
coasts of the Euxine are probably described, came the same pro¬ 
ducts as from Javan, which seems to confirm the identification 
u referring to Greek colonies in that region. From Togarmah. 
by which is meant Armenia, came horses and mules; from 
Syria, emeralds, purple, broldered work, fine linen, rubies and 
coral,* or perhaps pearls, although the passage is obscure. From 
Judsh came wheat, honey and oil; from Damascus, wine and 
white wool; from Arabia, lambs and rams, goats, spices, precious 
stones and gold.* A curious passage occurs in verse 26: "Thy 
rowers have brought thee into great waters: the east wind hath 
broken thee in the heart of the seas.” Why the east wind is 
difficult to eay; although we may perhaps conjecture that with 
ships laden with heavy cargoes coming back from the west, an 
eaat wind bloAving off-ahore was particularly dangerous.* 

' Boxwood from C>(oru 4 in Bithynia. Of. Cstullus, iv, ij, V«f(r. Gaoff. 
ii. 43 ?. TheophrMtu» doa not msniion it «» used for thipbuilding, 

' Cf. Diod. V, 3 $. Tha idantincitionofTsnhisb withTsrtOMUi aiuiot 
maained on et>‘mQ]ogieal ground*. It j» i« myicerioui t plico ■■ Ophir. 
PoMibiy by Tinhiih the writer* wen referring to CsrtbeBei eince the word 
Tar*hi*h ii of Libyin or Berber origin; but prtbebly no ideniiftcetion ie 
poeeibje. Preewnebly Tiriewue wm tt the mouth of the Guadidquivir ia 
Spain but ill irmcei of it ire loit. Cf. A. SchuJicn, "Tirteuae”, KUo, uii 
(1929), PP. 

* CiMM inddnnimoa cune from indti. Pouibiy cimIi ind citimui, (he 
troimtic root of the meet irii, ere confounded here. Cf. Sxodui xkx. s 

* Emenlds end rublii from India vie the Aiiitic ciravin routei; coral 
from (he Mediterrixtein. probably the coaita of North Africa or poiaibly 
from (he Red Sei. Cf. job xxviil. t$, but doubtful. 

* Cf. liao Her. iii, toy, 

* Cf. aleo Pnlm xlvnl. 7; "With the eut wind thou bmkeit the ahipi of 
Tinhiih.’* Probably by eaat wind is meant any vioieni gate, the mc^em 
"Levanter". 
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They were certainly the moet expert navigators of the Ancient 
World. It must have taken both hardihood and excellent aea« 
manship to venture beyond the Pillars of Hercules northwards 
in search of tin across the Bay of Biscay, and the evidence that 
they reached Britain is pretty well established. The voyage of 
Hanno down the west coast of Africa, apparently as far as Sierra 
Leone and' Cape Palmas, was a hrat'claas achievement at the 
beginning of the aixth century. The only time we hear of a 
Greek penetrating beyond the Straita of Gibraltar was when a 
ship of Samos bound for Egypt was blown out of its course end 
arrived at Tartessus, from which it returned with great riches.^ 
It ia, however, only foir to say chat the Carthaginians jealously 
guarded the straita,‘ and it was not only fear Iran the perils of a 
long sea voyage but also the danger of capture that kept the 
Greeks away from the Western Mediterranean, and in any case 
the trade of the Aegean and Pontus was sufficiently rich to 
satisfy them. 

The excellence of their ships, far superior we may presume 
to chose of the Greeks> is testified to by Xenophon who, in 
his Oeconwiicus, tells how the indefac^ble Ischomachus in the 
course of educating his wife in the ways of order and neatness, 
took her to see a Phoenician ship in the harbour of the Piraeus. 

once saw, I think, the moat beautiful and accurate arrange¬ 
ment of implements possible, when I went on board that large 
Phoenician vessel to look over it; for I beheld a vast number of 
articles severally arranged in an extremely small apace. For the 
ship ia brought into harbour and taken out again by means of 
varioua tackle of wood and tow; it pursues its voyages with the 
aid of what ia called auspended tackle; it is equipped with many 
machinea to oppose hostile vessels; it carries about in it many 
weapons for the men; ft conveys ail the ucenaila such sa people 
use in a house, for each company that take their meals together; 
and in addition to all this, it Is freighted with merchandise, 
which the owner of the ship transports in it for the purpose of 
profit."* 

Besides being great traders they were colonisers. At first we 

* Hir, it, 15s. The epHode Menu hirU to credit; it wu eiruinly • mo»t 
nroukeble voyage. 

* Strtbo, xvii, j, IS (c. doe). * Oeron. vui, jt-ta. 

. H t av 
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may auppoM they caCabliBhed merely trading posts which later 
they m^e the nucleus of permanent settlement. Although the 
founding of Carthage is traditionally assigned to the era of the 
Trojan war, it ia certain that it was later, probably in the ninth 
century. The same is true 0/ the founding of outposts beyond 
the Straits of Gibraltar, which Strabo sMigns to the same 
period.^ All along the northern coasts of Africa, from Cyrenaica 
in the east to the Atlantic in the west, their awsy extended from 
Leplis Magna to Tlngis and Lixus: Gades in Spain, Corsica. 
Sa^inia, Sicily and Mala all had their colonies and were at 
one time or another under Phoenician or Carthaginian control. 
Cyprus, with its riches of timber and copper, early attracted 
settlers and the mines of Tamassus* were exploited by them. 
Here colonisation was permanent and settlements established 
at IdaJium, Lapethus. Lamaka and other places. 

Although Phoenician genius excelled in trading and carrying 
the products of other nations, yet they were themselves con* 
liderable craftsmen; slthough it is to be noted that they never 
evinced any particular originality, hut were content to copy the 
patterns of other peoples. There are many references in Homer 
to metal wares of gold, silver and electrum, which were pre¬ 
sumably of Phoenician manufscturOi although possibly the work 
of others snd only traded in by Phoenician merchants. Their 
textiles, dyed with the famous Tyrian purple, were highly 
prised, and they also dealt in copper, iron and pottery warea, 
although of a definitely lower order of artistic merit than those 
of the Greeks. 

Gxbbk aso Pkobsjgias Rivalry 
It was inevitable that Greeks and Phoenicians should clash; 
already in Homer we see the rivalry beginning, and the antipathy 
for choae greedy merchantmen*’ and sharp dealers, who stole 
women whenever they had a chance, becoming acute. The 
Creek islands lay right across the trade routes from Tyre and 
Sidon to vest and north. As Greek colonisation spread and 
commerce with the Aegean islands and the Euxlne increased, 
the clashes became more frequent and serious. Although there 
is no evidence chat Phoenician traders ever actually penetrated 
^ Sinbo, 1 . a (e. 47). * Or T«iTve». 
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die Btack Sea, yet we cannot doubt that auch hardy marrnera 
at one time or another muet have ventured there. Aa pxevioualy 
mentioned, “Tubal*’ and “Meahech’’ are to be identihed 
with the aouthern coaata of the Euxine, and Phoenician tradera 
muat have brought merchandue thence to Tyre and Stdon. 
It ia to be noted that “Javan'* ii linked with the other two 
places, which certainly suggests that it is to the Greek colonies 
on the Euxine that ^ekiel is referring. It ia certain, however, 
that any attempt to compete with the Greeks in the Pro¬ 
pontis and Euxine must have met with very stcif opposition, 
and we can weU imagine that getting by Abydos, Byzantium 
and Chalcedon must have been as lurd for the Phoenicians 
as running the blockade of the Straits of Gibraltsr was for the 
Greeks. As Greek commerce increased in the Aegean that of 
the Phoenicians declined, although it was always a serious factor. 

But there was another chance left to them to regain all they 
had lost in the invasion of Greece by the Peruana. The revolt 
of the Ionian colonies in 499 was crushed largely through the 
help given on the seas by Phoenician fleets. They did not love 
the Persians, from whom they had suffered much; but they 
hated the Greeks more, and the chance of besting th^r rivals 
was eagerly grasped. The colony of Byzantium was seized, the 
inhabitants expelled, and the Greek trading atations on the 
Propontis burned, When Xerxes made hia great effort it was 
the Phoenidsn fleet that gave him greatest aid, and provided 
the best contingent that fought at Salaxnis. With the thrusting 
back of the Persian menace from Greece and the immediate 
recapture of the Hellespont, the struggle for supremacy between 
Greeks and Phoenicians was over, and the scene shifted west¬ 
wards, where the last grest struggle between European and 
Semite was to be fought out. 

CABtHAGB 

When the ancient cities of Type and Sidon decayed, the vigorous 
colonies to the west flourished and in Carthage the Phoenicians 
found their greatest stron^old. It is curious to realise that our 
knowledge of economic conditions in the Carthaginian state is 
extremely limited, especially when we reflect that it was,* until 
its destruction by Rome, the greatest commercial power of the 
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Ancient Wofld. Evidence from purely Carthaginian sources is 
almost non-existent, due to the hei that no literary remains are 
extant, with the single exception of a treatise on agriculture by 
Mago, which was $0 highly esteemed as to be translated into 
Latin by the order of the Senate in 146, as a guide to intending 
settlers in North Africs. It is very unsafe to say that Carthage 
produced no literature, philosophy or science; but all that can 
be said is that no traces of them have survived, we may presume 
destroyed slong with the city on its capture by the Romans, 

The colonists of Carthage exhibited all the characteristics of 
their racial kindred of sneient Phoenicia. Pre-eminently carriers 
and traders, their manufacture! were inconsiderable and of 
poor quality, lacking in originality. Such wares as they did 
produce themaelves were mostly of the luxury class of articles 
in gold, silver, ivory and precious scones. Textiles such as 
tapestries and rugs, some pottery, glus and lamps of inferior 
artistic merit, and s few raw materials such as timber and 
bides, make up the inconsiderable list of Carthaginian native 
products: the wares they dealt in were those of other nations. 

In agriculture they excelled, and farming was practised on a 
large scale, the great escates of the nobles being worked by slave 
labour. That Carthage at the height of her power was the 
wealthiest city of the time is undoubted, and into it poured the 
treasures of the silver mines of Spain, the revenue from com¬ 
merce and the spoils of conquest. 2n a predominantly com¬ 
mercial people it is curious to note that the monetary system 
wsi adopted at a comparatively late dace. The hrsc Carthaginian 
coins known are those struck in Sicily on Greek models in the 
fifth century for use among the colonists in that island, who had 
learned the art from the Greeks. The appearance of a domestic 
coinage in Carthage itself even later, gold and brortze being 
first minted in the fourth, and silver from the mines of Spain 
not until the third century. There is no evidence of any specialised 
banking system, although it is hard to credit such a lack to a 
people of so essentially a commercial nature. Probably if the 
Carthaginians had dealt more with the Greeks and not so ex¬ 
tensively with barbarian peoples on a purely bartering basis, 
their monetary and banking systems would have been more 
highly developed. But, in any case, the evidences that do survive 
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are of ao meagre a nature that any concluaiona must be of an 
extremely tentative character. 

GRBEXS, CARTHAOlNIANa, ROMAKB 
It ia easy to see now that the rivalry between Greek and 
Phoenician in the Aegean mtiat always, in the long run, have 
ended as it did in the downfall of the Semites. Situated as they 
were on a narrow atrip of coast, it was a case in very truth of 
being between the devil and the deep sea; the devil being the 
enemies at their backs, Assyrians and then Persiansi the deep 
sea the ceaseless rivalry of Greece and the Ionian colonies. 
Magnihcent seamen as they were, their qualities snd resources 
were not such as to insure a 6nal victory in a long drawn-out 
struggle against wastage they were not able to replace. An 
interestii^ suggestion of Mr Holland Rose is well worthy of 
consideration on this score. The decline of Tyre and Sidon, he 
suggests, were probably due to their Increasing difficulty in 
getting timber from Lebanon and Mount Hermon so soon as 
the neighbouring great monarchies held their hinterland. It ia 
also possible that the perplexing collapse of the sea power of 
Carthage may have resulted from her inability to procure 
enough large timber after she lost Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica 
to the Romans.^ 

The attempts of the Phoenicians to keep the Western Mediter¬ 
ranean a close preserve for their own merchantmen was a failure. 
Beyond the Pillars of Hercules they were successful in an ex¬ 
clusion policy, as it was easy to guard the Straits of Gibraltar. 
But to lUep other nations out of Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, 
was an impossibility. Sicily was a prise for which Phoenidan, 
Greek and Roman all strove, for not only was It a treasure house 
of riches in timber snd. wheatlands, but the strategic key of the 
Western Mediterranean. Thia the Athenians knew well when 
they staked everything on the supreme gamble of the Syracusan 
expedition, and it was in Sicily that the first great clash came 
between Roman and Carthaginian. 

But long before Carthage and Rome were embroiled Cartha¬ 
ginian and Greek had struggled for the island. With the 
Carthaginians in the svest and the Greeks in the east, with 

‘ Mtdiitrreft4an m tht Ancuni World, p. aj. 
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their great stronghold of Syracuse^ the contest went on con- 
tiiiuoualy with varying fortunes, but on the whole in favour of 
the Cai^giniana who, although beaten back and almost 
entirely ejcpelled for a time by the energy of Dionysius the 
Elder, tyrant of Syracuse from 405 to 367, yet always came 
back, and in the end defeated Dionysius. Syracuse baffled them, 
aa it had the Athenians, and when Pyrrhus of Epirus, that 
romantic adventurer, turned from his fruitless campaign in 
Italy and came to Sicily, he was welcomed by the Syracusans 
as their king in 279. With a swift rush he drove the Carthaginians 
back until only LUybaeum was left to them. But the old in* 
eradicable fault of the Greeks made all his conquests in the 
island futile, the victors quarrelled among themselvea and 
Pyrrhus left the island to its fate, to be the firat battleground of 
Rome and Carthage. At first welcoming the Romans as de* 
liverers from the Carthaginian^, they aoon found that Rome 
when she had vanquished their foes had no intention of leaving 
the island to the Greeka. From the moment that the first 
Roman army landed in Messina the fate of the Greek colonies 
was sealed, and Sicily became the granary of Rome, a province 
to be exploited and eventually ruined by such u Verrea. The 
fate of the Greek colonies in Southern Italy end Sicily was but 
the prelude to the complete subjection of all Greek lands to 
Roman rule. 

PIRACY' 

The Mediterranean Sea hu, from the most ancient times to 
the present day, been the home of piracy, and it has aJwaya been 
the task of the stronger maritime powers to suppress it, from 
Minos of Crete to the French who bombarded Algiers in 
1830. The numerous islands of the Aegean, the inlets on the 
coast of Greece and Asia Minor, are ideal places for the pirate 
to lurki from which he can sally out on plundering expeditions 
and run home before he is caught.^ 

* Zkbtith, Ormerod, PirtKy in i)n Ancwfi Worid\ P. Ciochi, 

"Plntem et Cemmerc*'’, Rr. Ane. cedi (1930), p. 23 f., a rtvi«w of 

* (n 1920 a Greek motor schooner «m eased by a Tutfcuh pinte in the 
Black 8a; ef. Otmerod, Piwy in (A# Antient World, p. The Aonhem 
coaetB of Aftia are niU unafe for defenaleos merebante; cf. Koeiter, 
Anlikr Sooueta, pp, 33 $^ 
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We have already spoken of piracy in the Homeric age when 
it was looked upon not as an evil, but as a respectable and 
glorious career. The noble or chief who disdained to be a trader 
and found life dull at home if he had no convenient neighbours 
to fight, sought adventure on the aeas in piracy and sudden 
onalaughts on other lands. At a time when commerce was 
almoat non-existent, or at beat on a very small scale, the only 
ready means of obtaining wealth or novelties from other peoples 
was to go and get them. The code waa a simple one and, as 
far as it went, effective. If the other aide was too strong to 
overcome peaceful trading ensued; if it was open to stronger 
methods, plundering wss resorted to. Such waa the method of 
the notorious traders and pirates of the earliest times, such as 
the Taphiana and Phoeniciana. If any power was strong enough 
to stop this and police the seaa effectively, piracy ceased for the 
time being; only to break out again when the vigilance was 
relaxed. Along with, and Indistinguishable from the individual 
pirate ship, went plundering by cities or states; often of necessity 
in order to obtain provisions when war or jealousy of other 
cities had cut their supply. Piracy was so deep-rooted and, 
except for short intervals, so ineradicable in the Ancient World, 
and for the matter of that in the modern as well, that it was 
accepted as a normal risk of commerce, to be encountered aa 
frequently and escaped from as often as tempest or other perils 
of the sea. 

No better description of the piratical ways of the early Greeks 
can be given than that of Thu^rdides.^ After saying that Minos 
was the first to make an attempt to put down the pirates ‘Tor 
the better coming in to him of his revenues*’, he goes on to say: 
“For the Hellenes in olden times, and of the barbarians both 
those on the mainland who lived near the sea, and all who in* 
habited the islands, after they began to cross over more com¬ 
monly to one another in ships, turned to piracy, under the 
leadership of their most famous men, both to satisfy their own 
greed and to maintain their own poor. Falling upon towns that 
were unfortified, and built in an open and straggling manner, 
they plundered them, making most of their livelihood by such 
means, this manner of life involving no disgrace but rather 

* Thue. 1 , 4 ^. 
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glory." H« then goes on to remark that until dtiea were built 
with luffidently strong walls to resist attack from wandering 
marauders, they were always built at some distance from the 
sea, and also that the old custom of everyone carrying weapons 
showed how frequent was the danger of robbery. 

As trade increased the necessity of making the seas reasonali^y 
safe for merchsnctnen became apparent. Corinth by her situa¬ 
tion on the Isthmus was peculiarly favoured for commerce both 
by sea and land; therefore, according to Thucydides, the 
Corinthians were the first in historical times Co make any attempt 
at putting down piracy.^ During the Persian wars there was a 
serious recrudescence of the evil; most of it by fugitives from 
conquered territory, who took to piracy as the only meant of 
making s living. Such were Histiseus, tyrant of Miletus, who 
with the help of the Mytileneans seiaed Byzantium and captured 
ships sailing out of Pontus, end later captured Chios, massacring 
the inhabitants.* Dionysius of Phocaea, another fugitive, found 
refuge in Sicily, "and ssllying out from thence established 
.himself as a pirate, sttacking none of the Greeks but only 
Carthaginians and Tyrrhenisns".* So bad was piracy at this 
time that we find a curse laid on the magistrates of Teos jf they 
wittingly permit it.* One of the first t^s that fell to Cimon 
after the ^feat of the Persians was to deal with the Dolopians 
of Seyms, "a people who neglected all husbandry and had for 
many generations been devoted to piracy; this they practised 
to such a degree that at last they began to plunder foreigners 
who brought merchandise into their porta*'.* We are also told 
that Themistocles helped to make the seas safe from pirates.* 
With the comczisod of the seas in the hands of Athens as 
leader of the Delian League piracy was effectually put down; 
but with the long-drawn-out Peloponneaian war it came to life 
again, increasing as the war continued. Andocides, speaking 
of the year 411, says; "As the war continued the warships were 
constantly at sea, and also the pirates* by whom many were 
captured to lose all their possessions and end their lives as 

' Tbuc. i, 15. » H«r. vi, 5, a6. 

* Her, vi, J?. 

* Tod, G*t«k Hiit. Jmtr. 83. Dili. SyU. {3rd ed.), 37, 38, 

* Plui. Cm0A, tg. 

* Com, Nepps, Jfemaf. s, 3. But the evidence is unreliable. 
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slaves."^ It ia eigniilcant that Lyaander when he wanted the 
awiftest ship he could 6nd to send to Sparta the news of Aegos* 
potami, sent Theopompus, a pirate of Miletus.* 

During the fourth century the allusions to the dangers of the 
seas from pirates are numerous. The Spartans never effectively 
controlled the seas, indeed did not tty to, and confusion wu 
supreme. Isocrates, in 380, declared that pirates ruled the aeas 
and freebooters besieged the cities.* Aegina was a nest of 
robbers that preyed upon Athenian commerce. In 370 we hear 
from Demosthenes of the misfortunes of Lycon who was luffed 
by pirates.^ In Che same year, or shortly afterwards, Nicostratus 
was captured and held for ransom.* In the Hellespont a regular 
war between pirates was going on; Iphicrates and Anaxibiua 
sending out their privateers against each other.* The confusion 
in the Greek world with the successive failure of Sparta and 
Thebes to establish any lasting or effective hegemony is shown 
in such incidents as the raid of Alexander of Pherae and Philip 
of Macedon on the Cyclades and the capture of Peparethos.* 
Most daring of all, the same Alexander made a sudden raid ort 
the Piraeus, plundered the money>changers* shops and escaped 
unharmed,* a sad commentary on the downfall of Athenian 
naval power. Xenophon’s aummary of Alexander’s character 
is severe, ‘‘a naval ruler to the Thessalians, a violent enemy to 
the Thebans and Athenians, and an unprincipled pirate by land 
and sea".* As the confusion increased and the safe conduct of 
merchantmen became more difficult, even cities whose supplies 
were cut off took a hand in provisioning themselves by force, as 
did Byzantium, Chalcedon and Cyzicua in 363.^* Philip of 
Macedon made use of pirates and privateers whose hiding 
places were in the islands of the north Aegean and in the inlets 
of Thracian Chersonese. We know the name of one of these 
freebooters, Chsridemus of Oreus, a pirate who was ready to 
serve anyone.^^ Philip was playing a bold game, using pirates 
himself and pretending to take measures to suppress them, on 


^ AnOocidc*. i. 138. 

* PofUfyrif, nj. 

* In Hwtt. 6 . 

’ Diod. Sic. XV, 95. 

* Htil. vj, 4, 35. 

Deal, in Aritn<rawn. 14 B, x 66 . 
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which pin he seized the islands of Halonnesus and Peparethoa» 
lerongholda of the robber Sostratus, which led to recrlminatioDs 
on both sides.' As the struggle with Macedon continued the 
confusion in the Aegean increased. The power of Athena on 
the seas was constantly waning, although she bent all her 
energiea to keeping open the trade route from Pontus. But 
with her hnal downfall before Alexander the task became beyond 
her power and the whole centre of gravity in the conunerce of 
the eastern Mediterranean shifted from the Piraeus. The sub¬ 
sequent policing of the seas by the fleets of Rhodes belongs to 
snother epoch of the history Greek commerce. 


* [Dere.] L 4 Utr ^ Pfiiiip, i}. 



CHAPTER IX 


MONEY AND BANKING 
MONEY 

Thb Evolution of Moniy 

I p we define money limply ii a medium of exchange, uied 
ai a meana of avoiding the inconveniencea of aimple barter, 
we have simplified our definition sufficiently to include any* 
thing that will serve ai a medium, whether it be oxen, cowrie 
•hells, wheatt beaver akins or any of the metals, gold^ silver, 
copper or even iron. That these were in use at i very early date 
in the history of mankind cannot be doubted, and we may even 
go so far as to assume with good reason that such media, whst> 
ever they may have been—and probably they were various—were 
used in the fifth millennium b.c. in Mesopotamia and Egypt. 
This is, of course, conjectural; but we axe at least on fairly safe 
ground when we say chat in the second millennium, when the 
great Minoan dvilisacion was at its height, intemationsj trade 
was carried on, not in the modem sense on a monetary bads— 
there was no money** as we understand it to*day—but on a 
basis whereby the precious metals and copper, and perhaps, 
but not by any means certainly, iron, were usm as convenient 
media. 

But from such use of the metals to a regular system of coinage 
waa a great step which was not taken until historic times. The 
question as to which people first used minted coins has been 
much discussed; two, the Lydians and lonitns, both having 
claims to that aupreme invention of human genius, The 

^ Ceneral refeMneei: Selcnun. OtmS Coin*, cm. i-ii; A, R. Buma. Mom^ 
and Poh<y iti Early Tinm, etpi. i-ii; C. F. Hill, C.AJ/, iv, cap, v; 

K. Realms, eit. " G^d In SchrOtter’* tVirurhafh dor MUnakunda', Aid- irt, 
**MUMkunde**. In Oerebe-Norden, fiMeittsf ia dia Altarttmi^eiiionuiiaft, 
ji. 1, 4 ^.: F. Heiehelbeim." WelUuetexieefae Ge«»ebtepunkle in detVonnin^ 
elurlkbea WijtichefteepocbeD''.in Sehinofler*eyaafSuca,l*i(i 93 a* 3 )>P> teos 
(Bxonae uad EUeuieit). p. loie (Alter Orient), p. 1016 (GriechenUnd); ibid. 
ii* PP* eesff' ('* AuibrelTUfig der Mansaeld>virte<ebiiA In Axchiitehea 
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incienc Greek writers gave the honour to the Lydians;^ but 
modem scholarship tncUnes more to (he lonians. In any case 
it is a question involving so many complications as to be beyond 
our purview, and there is a reasonable presumption that the 
credit may be shared by both of chem. It is probable that the 
idea of marking piece* of metal with a seal or punch mark was 
of great antiquity; but whether such marks denoted weight or 
hnenesa, or were anything more than mere signs of private 
possession, is difRcult, if not impossible, to aay; in any case the 
point is too obscure for detailed discussion.^ We may, however, 
be fairly certain that the systematic marking of lumps of gold, 
silver or electrum by merchants and bankers with crude but 
recogniuble signs, came into use in lonis sometime before 
the beginning of the seventh century. Such markings obviously 
did not corutitute any regular system of coinage,^ but at least it 
was a great advance, and the next step, that of systematic 
minting of coins of guaranteed weight and fineness, was a not 
very difficult one. Very likely the Lydian kings were the first to 
do this; perhaps they learned how to do so from the doubtfully 
hiatorictl King Midu of Phrygia. But Midas is a very shadowy 
figure, and probably no more minted coins than he possessed 
the golden touch or had ass's ears. In any case the practice 
of minting coins, as dietinguished from mere lumps or ingota 
of metal, was well established during the seventh century, and 
from that time forward ukes its place among ascertainable 
historic facts. It seems fairly certain that the first of such coins 
were made of a natural alloy of silver and gold, eUctnm, pro- 
babJy ao called as being of the pale yellow colosr of amber. 
Long before men bad advanced enough in metallurgy to 
separste the two, this electrum was regarded as a distinct 
metal, and no attempt was made to determine the exact pro¬ 
portions of gold and silver in a particular coin or lump.^ There 
can never have been any ratio between electrum and the other 

’ Cl, Hall, At^mi ffittory of Bait, where the quealion ii di»> 

cuued. AJeo Seltman, Qruk CWnr, pp. (4/.; Hill in CA.H. iv, ie6f.; 
Bum*, Monay and Monetary Paliey, pp. yjft. 

* Cf, Reeling, art, "Geld*' in £ben’a ReaiUx. dor Vargttduckia', art. 
‘'Geid ” in R. W. aed in SchrScier’a Miinsilaxikon. 

* Cf. Ahit. iW. 1257 A. 

* J. G. Milne, Firti Staget tn of GwS Coinagt. 5. 
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two precioue meuls; duch t racio would be impossible in any 
case, and attempts to discover one are futile. The first coins had 
no value in specie; like the Chinese Tael of to>day their v^ue 
was determined by the ma^c price of the bullion they con* 
tained in the city where they circulated, and so might vary from 
place to place. Their weight also varied considerably; it la pro* 
bable that different cities of Ionia had different weighu for their 
coins.^ If the stamp guaranteed their fineness, it may be that 
it also guaranteed their weight; but in any case every merchant 
had his scales. We have auch a scene described in Jeremiah 
where the silver is weighed before witnesses.* It ia not difficult 
to suppose that from '*coina** issued by merchants with their 
own private marks, the step to a regular royal mint with a 
monopoly of coinage was not a long one. In Lydia the working 
of the mines of precious metals was a royal monopoly, and by 
the time of Croesus* we have a royal coinage of a fixed and legal 
weight and fineness, and an abandonment of the clumsy and 
unsatisfactory electnim in fovour of a bimetallic standard of 
gold and silver on a fixed ratio, although electrum coins per^ 
stated in various countries for centuries thereafter. 

It was no accident that the invention of metal coinage was 
made in the seventh century when industry and commerce were 
fast advancing. At the beginning of the century the dynasty 
of the Mermnadae in Lydia was making Sardes a trading centre, 
and the Lydian merchants were middlemen between east and 
west.^ Egypt, after a period of eclipse, was recovering her 
prosperity, and Greek traders were adventuring from the 
Crimea to Spain. It was also, be it noted, and the fact is signih* 
cant, an era of intellectual alertness, and philosophers such as 
Thsles, who is credited with a comer of oil presses at Miletus, 
were not so far removed from mundane affairs as not to be sble 
to be of practical assistance to the commercial intereats of their 
day. It was also the age of the tyrants, whose power wu founded 
on a money economy.* It was another case of one being the 

O, MUn«, Pint Stastt in D»t 4 l 9 pm<nt 9 f Cnek p. ?. 
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rcdprocaj of the other. A moneury system was neceBsary to a 
commercial developmenti and with the use of money, commerce 
and industry found a ready and convenient medium of exchange 
in place of the more clumsy barter of primitive times. 

ThB iNTBOOtICTtON OP M0N6T INTO GaBBCB^ 

Of money in Homer, in the modern sense of the term, there is 
no mention, although as a measure of value the ox was employed. 
It must be understood that the ox was seldom used as a medium 
of exchange, but rather as a unit with reference to which prices 
could be indicated, if indeed we can use the term price” at all 
in so primitive an economy. Thus when Diomedes exchanged 
stmour with Gltucua, “Zeus took away the judgment of 
Glaucus and he exchanged armour with Tydide Diomedea, the 
golden for the bronze, the worth of a hundred oxen for the 
worth of nine.”* The task of reckoning the worth of gold in 
relation to bronze in terma of oxen waa evidently too difficult 
for the somewhat limited intelligence of poor Glaucus. Again, 
in the funeral games of Patroclus, “a mighty tripod, to stand 
upon the hre, seemed to the Achaeans of the value of twelve 
oxen; and a woman servant, cunning in many tasks, was of the 
vslue of four oxen”.* In the Oiystty we sxe told chat Laertes 
had bought Eurycleia for twenty oxen.* 

If we were to conclude that the ox waa the sole unit of value, 
our picture of a system of exchange based thereon would be a 
lim^e and quite recognisable one. But the problem is severely 
complicated by the existence of another unit, the talent. Evi¬ 
dently by the time of Homer the old and clumsy ox unit was 
beginning to be challenged, and the idea of using a more exact 
and convenient method in reckoning by weight in terms of a 
precious metal, gold, was emerging. At the funeral games of 
Patroclus the first prize in the footrace was a silver bowl, the 
second an ox. great and very fat, and the third half a talent of gold.* 

' Art. '*CeId*’ br Regljfig in Ebert’s RaoBBxikon ^ Vorf 49 tJiickU, alM 
art. "Gdd” in P.tV,', Buaolt. Gnech, AeofrA. i, jS?. 

* IL vi, ije. • It. xxiii, 70|. 

* No doubt ihft wai t valusbls ■bvB at any tifoc, butevideady 
the price of such had fiUen by the rime of the Trepan war, when esptivea 
were numeroua in the camp, 

' //. sxiij, 740. 
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Id the trial scene on the shield of AduUes. the prize for the best 
judgment was two talents of gold.^ Odysseus, when a guest at 
the court of AJciru>ua» was presented with thirteen talents of 
fine gold.^ Among the gifts to placate the wrath of Achilles 
were ten talents of gold.* It is quite evident, therefore, that the 
Homeric gold talent was a sinall one, and bears no relation 
whatever to that of historic times. Strong arguments have been 
advanced to suggest that this gold talent was a lump of raeul 
weighing approximately 130 grtini; but It is needless to enter 
here into the problem.* 

At aomt time, conjectursUy prior to the Homeric age, 
"talents*’ of copper were evidently introduced, weighing about 
60 (b. Such were cast in shapes that strongly suggest cowhides 
from which the head and tall have been removed. One aide 
mimicked the rough hairy outer surface of the hide, the other 
the raw inside with its edges curling inwards.* It has been 
suggested that such mimicry is fanciful, and that they were 
made in this form simply to facilitate tying together. But not 
many ingots weighing 60 lb. could be conveniently tied together, 
and the idea of simulating a hide is by no means impossible.* 

As with all records of Greece, between the Homeric Age and 
deimitely historic times, a period of almost complete obscurity 
intervenes, and the next we know of Greek money is that iron 
was being used, and, as far as we can judge, the gold and copper 
talents had completely disappeared. For this there can be no 
explanation other than that the "Dorians" brought iron 
"money" with them and preferred its use to the earlier and, we* 
must think, more inconvenient forma, which they found on 
their arrival in Greece.^ ft must not be forgotten that iron at 

^ Jl zviij, 50?. * Od. vUi, S 93 . ' //. xlx, S47. 

* I4. •omewhst lirser than iKe Enf luh gnld pound, which weigh* is} ft*., 
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this period wu so scarce and valuable that it ranked among the 

precious** metals. Its use as money, therefore, except for the 
fact chat it rusted, was not at all extraordinaiy. Such iron money 
consisted of rods or '‘spits", or obfloi^ of which six could be 
conveniendy held in the hand, from which, conjecturally yet 
not unreasonably, the Greeks adopted 6 obols to the drachma.^ 
There seems little reason to doubt that at some undetermined 
time between the eighth and sixth centuries* Pheidon, king of 
Argos, abolished this iron currency and introduced silver money.* 
Argos was then at the zenith of ita power under the Tementd 
dynasty, and we are told that Pheidon "recovered the heritage 
of Temenos"* which included the island of Aegina, then the 
most important trading centre of Greece. It was, therefore, 
quite reasonable for Pheidon to select Aegina, as being so im* 
portant a matket, as the site of his mint. It is, of course, 
altogether posaible that the introduction of state coinage by 
Pheidon may be legendary, as indeed Dr Hisebroek holds it 
to be,* but the legend is curiously substantiated by the discovery 
of a bundle of iron "spits" in the excavation of the temple of 
Hera at Argos, the story being that he had called in all such 
primitive forms of money and dedicated them to the goddess. 
It may also be fanciful to discern a settled and highly acientiltc 
system of coining the Pheidonian drachmas at a dxed ratio to 
the iron "spits", but Mr Seltman advances evidence to suggest 
that this ratio was 400: j.' The "Pheidonian" silver drachma, 
so fsr as can be judged from extant specimens, weighed slightly 
under 94 grains, and spread over moat of Greece, as fsr north 
as Tbeasaly and through most of the Aegean islands to Crete, 
eastwards as far as Rhodes and Caria. After the fall of Miletus 
in the Ionian revolt the trade with the Black Sea fell to Aegina, 
and ita unit waa used in the Gr^ settlements on the Euxine.^ 

' ^nu, • hsndhil. For itiustruion of actuil bundle of euch iron «p>ti ed. 
Selmsf), GtmA Com, p. 34, 
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But although Aegiiu waa in a particularly favourable position 
to control the silver market of Greece through her domination 
of the trade of the islands of the Aegean where silver was founds 
the use of the Pheidonian standard was not to remain un¬ 
challenged. To the west Corinth was geographically in a 
strategic position as regards the trade from Sicily, Southern 
Italy and the Adriatic pom. Silver could be obtained from the 
mines in the AJbanisn hills,^ and we may not be far wrong if 
we date the first Corinthian coins at shortly afier 650. These 
Corinthian coins were lighter than the Aeginetan, weighing 
about 65 grains instead of 94. The origin of this standard, 
generally called the *‘£uboic”, is highly obscure and hu given 
rise to countless diKUSsions. Any suggestion that the island 
of Euboea was rich in copper, and therefore a talent" of that 
metal, or more probably a bronae talent, was early evolved, 
thus differing more by accident than design from the iron basis 
of the Aeginetan or Pheidonian system, may be dismissed at 
once for the simple reason that there was no copper at any time 
in Euboea.^ Although not so widely extended as the other, the 
Euboic standard was, as we have seen, early in use in Corinth, 
in the islands of Euboea and Samos, and finally was adopted 
in Athens as one of the so-called "reforms’* of Solon in 594. 
The passage in the treatise on the Cdfistitution 0/ 
attributed to Aristotle, which has given rise to so much con¬ 
troversy reads: "During his administration the measures were 
msde larger than those of Pheidon, and the mina, which pre¬ 
viously had a standard of seventy drachmae, was raised to the 
full hundred. The standard coin in earlier times was the two- 
drachma piece. He also made weights corresponding with the 
coinage, sixty-three minas going to the talent; and the added 
three mines were distributed among the staters and the other 
values."* In other words 70 Aeginetan drachmas weighed 
roughly 6500 grains, and by reducing the weight to 65 grains 
Solon made 100 drachmas of the Euboic standard equal the 
mina. The weight of the talent he left unchanged, but was 
obliged to make it equal 63 of the new Euboic minas instead of 

* Milne, Z)tbtbjpmmt oj CreeA Cemofe, p. j 5. 

' The queetion ie inpOMible of full explenedon: for fxinher diicuuion cf. 
Bunie. and Mamtary aeOff. No copper in Euboea ef. p. 1 (3. 

* Aih. m X. 
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the 6o Aeginetan. This readjusCmeQt necessitated also a change in 
the suter, which vseighed 4 drachmas, from 260 to 273 grains,^ 
This new monetary policy of Solon had momentous effects 
in that it joined Athens to Corinth and Euboea in a common 
standard, which by reason of the commercial importance of the 
states using it, became not only a serious rival to that of Aegina» 
but soon almost completely triumphed over it in the commercial 
transactions of Che Aegean, although the Aeginetan standard 
was never wholly abandoned.* Secondly, it stabilised the Attic 
drachma, embodying it in a national coinage, dealing a serious 
blow at the unconscionable exactions of the moneylenders who 
exploited the ignorance of Attic farmers in the intricacies of 
foreign exchange, and also giving to Athenian traders a definite 
basis for prices in astate-guaranteed currency.* That the Solonian 
standsrd was not entirely satisfactory is clearly shown from the 
fact chat within fifty years Peisistratus raised the weight of the 
Attic drachms by 4 per cent, that is from 65 to 67^ grains, and 
coined s tetrad rachm of 270 grains. The reasons for this are 
obscure, but it has been suggested that it was designed to prove 
s corrective to rising prices owing to the output of silver from 
L4urium. It has alio been suggested, not without plausible 
grounds, that PeiiUtratus did so in order to raise the pay of the 
mercenary soldiers who accompanied him back to Athens, who 
might very likely have objected to being paid in such Iighc> 
weight coins. We may tbo surmise that the heavier coins were 
more suited to the eastern trade where they came into competi* 
tion with Persian currency. It is certain, however, that both 
Euboea and Corinth followed suit In increasing the weights of 
their coins.* 

' buMlt. OrwA. Suauk. j, 594. e>> 1. 

* E.g. Diphlliu, ap. Atben. vi, tt; b, where • reecelly fuhmonger deminOe 
peyment in Aeginetan curreney end give* change in Anic. Theoph. Cher, 
xxjt, 11, Hpeela oft "Pheidenien meeaure’* which wu evidently eintJlertben 
the prevailing one, 

* J. G. Milne, "Monetary reforma of de>\on'\yfi.S. I <t 93 C), pp. 179ff. 
and ivlii (iSsS). p. 96. Mr Milne auxmiaee that Solon procured auppllee of 
eUver for hie mint either from Corinth or Euboea. Ii may be that he merely 
iztehed down exiaiing eoina and made a proiii on hia lighter on«a. 

* The whole problem k very obacure, and haa been diacuaaed at length ia 
leverel placee. Cf. Ridgeway, Origin of MtlaUit Qwtrtey. pp. 306-7, 
74S-50; SelOnan, Athaa, UtHutory a/id Coiruigo, pp. i 6 >i 7 ; Adcock, C.AJi. 
iv, 39-40; Hill. C.AM. iv, 34-S- 
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The earlier coine of Athena bore the image of an amphora or 
oU jar, thua, perhaps—but doubtfully—ligrufying the importance 
of Athenian olive oil in the trade of the cityA After the time of 
Solon, when the state waa in the hands of oligarchs, the amphora 
type gave way to heraldic deeigna, preeumably the badgea of 
noble familieiA Gut in 543 PeiaieCratua made himself tyrant of 
Athena, and to impress hit power on public imagination and Co 
appeal to the religious seal of the people, icruck the first coins 
bearing the head of Athena and her owl on obverse and reverse, 
the first of the famous "owls” which for cervturiea were the 
pride of the Athenian people.* Also, perhaps in order to mike 
the coins more acceptable for foreign exchange, although this 
may be regarded as conjectural, he struck a Cetradrachm, double 
the weight of the former standard didrachm, and from this the 
stater or four-drachma piece became the standard Athenian 
coin. The excellence of these pieces and the confidence in¬ 
spired by their purity and unvarying weight made them widely 
acceptable; and it is to the credit of Athens that, whatever else 
she did and however straitened the state was for money in 
succeeding centuries, the currency was only on one occasion 
deliberately debased,* and from ^e Athenian mint, fed with 
immense supplies of silver from the great mines of Lautiura, 
there poured these beautiful coins. Although the Confederacy 
of Delos had been eatablished in 478, Athens did not begin ber 
policy of compelling the use of her owls until about 449. While 
the reasons for this are not perfectly clear, we may surmise chat 
the Athenian mint could not at first turn out a suflidenc quantity 
for use among the members of the League, and secondly because 

^ Cf. SeimuD, Orttk Coim, p. 43. 

* Aitf. pp. 46f.; t.e. the " WtppenfxitlnMn”. 

' Cf. t/re, Or^ Tyranny, p. sx, who tdvwicM tn intSmtins thoory thee 
(h« ttoiv toJd by Heredecui (i, 6e, cf. Aru(. Alfi. ficl. lUv. l) of how Peisi* 
•tntua drswod up t maiden named Phye, who «m 6v« feet nine biehee 
teU, to ftproMnt Athmc, pUoed her in • eheriot and proeleimed 
(hat the goddee* wm bringing him beck to Athene from hie eule, ie a mie- 
underatanding on the part of the hiatorian. AcneUy the head of Atherta on 
the new coine rtpreeented the inducepient 10 rec«i>v him. But due **moer 
ndiculove ecory*' ee Herodolua celle it, eeeme enuonoly circumecantial, end 
it ia juat the kind of thing thee an ingenioue man like Pdeiacrttua would do. 
We need not euppoae the Atheniana were fooled by it; doubtlew (hey thought 
that anyone wbo could think up eo divening a "atunt'’ wm worth having 
beck. 

* yide infra, p. 336, 
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she was not strong enough to impose her monopoiy, or qiusi- 
monopoly, upon tributaries who were reluctant to abandon 
their own mints, a source of considerable local pride.^ A decree 
of 449 inipcsea a severe penalty on anyone using foreign coirta, 
weights or measures, and ordering that all such be paid into (he 
The extreme rarity of silver coins of other cities of the 
League in the dfdi century bears witness to the success of 
Athena in imposing her tetradrachms on others, a policy which 
svas wholly to their advantage in obtaining ao fine and universally 
accepted a currency. From Abydos to Theodosia no coins of 
any importance were issued during the domination of Athens. 
But as soon as the power of Athens was broken, the cities of the 
League hastened to strike their own currencies, with very poor 
results and quite cynical disregard for weight and fineness, 
which led to much confusion. But although Athena could no 
longer impose her owla on her subjects, the very fact that the 
coins of other cities were debased and so worthless that they 
circulated little beyond their own boundaries, enhanced their 
reputation. It is remarkable to realise that long after Athena 
h^ lost her independence under Roman rule she continued to 
issue her owls ^ They acted as the " trade money of the Aegean, 
very much like the Mexican dollar in China and the MaKa 
Theresa dollar in the Persian Gulf. It was only the final ex¬ 
haustion of the mines of LauKum that brought this famous 
coinage to an end in 25 B.c. For aix hundred years Athena had 
minted her silver owls, from the archonship of Solon to the 
principate of Augustua.^ 

It remains but to mention one other standard, the' * Phocaeea 

Chian", or "Rhodian", as it ii variously called. As early as 
480 the island of Chios had struck tetradrachms of 240 grains, 

' Cr. P. Oardntr in y,H,S~ xxxin (1913), p. aS?. 

' Oin. Syil^ S7. Cf. Ml thii pMiige Reglijig, Munakstnda, p. 116; Tod. 
Grttk Hixt. IttKr. p. 67. 

* It mutt be observed, however, thtt (be Atheniui owU were imiuMd by 

other ninte. Cf. C. I.. Woolley, “The extevitioTie ai . J.H.S. IviU 

(1938), p. 

* The view fbnaerly held that there wm an interruption of je years after 

the capture of the city byAntIgoniu Gonataa in 361 hae now been abandoned. 
Thera ia no numienwtk evidence to weiranc my idea that Antigonue either 
suppreaiad the mint or isaued bie own coiiu therefrom. KShJer’a interpreta¬ 
tion of/.6'. ii.'. J534, in Prmis. Akad. p, 109a and n. a, it now 

generajy rejected- 
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which gave a stater of lao grains, about 8 per cent lighter than 
the Euboic. During the fifth century this light standard 
maintained itself in face of the Athenian, and indeed its main¬ 
tenance at Cyzicus> Phocaea, Lampsacus and Mitylene suggests 
that Athens found it expedient not to interfere with it, since it 
fitted conveniently into the Persian system, being equal to 
two-thirds of the Persian Siglos.^ After the revolt of Chios from 
Athens in 412 this standard began to spread rapidly with the 
waning power of Athens.* About 400 Rhodes adopted it, and 
it began with increasing rapidity to supplant the Euboic standard 
along the coasta of Asia Minor as far north as Bysantium, until 
in the fourth century this Chian or Rhodian standard became 
the dominant one, dthough the Euboic and even the archaic 
Aeginetan were never wholly displaced. 

Th8 Spartan Monitary System 

Brief mention may be made here of the so-called iron money of 
the Spartans- The legend that attributed this to the legislation 
of Lycurgus ie patently without foundation, since it is quite 
evident that their use of iron as a medium of exchange was a 
conservative retention of the old system in use in other parts of 
Greece which was, actually or traditionally, discarded by Pheidon 
of Argos,* This “money” consisted of lumps of iron weighing 
about li lb., which, as Plutarch j\«tly remarks, were “heavy 
and hard to carry”,* so that “even small payments had to be 
transported in a cart drawn by a pair of oxen”,* a sufficiently 
troublesome operation to discourage commercialism among the 
Spartan aristocracy. 

These unwieldy iron “coins” seem to hive been equated in 
weight with the Aeginetan mina, each being worth four chalksii, 
or half sn obol. If this be so, and it must be acknowledged 6at 
the point ta very uncertain, we may arrive at a rough approxima- 

’ For furth«r aa the bssii of cKia acandard cf, SeJeman, Orttk CoOu, 
PP. Rsali^B in dchretwr'i MOnMlixikon. am.'' Suboiichar", "Pho- 

kliaeher", " RWiaeher ", “KyclkeiMr", “ LampaskaMr MOnzfuaa 
P. CardAer. “FiABuda] history cf Anciant aJ (19SO). p. l 6 e. 

* Gardner, xxxui <t9*3)< P« *8? 

* Cf, Reintch, VHiuwt pv /« Monttmu. p. s8; Her. vi. is?; Wells, 
StuJiei in Htrodptus, App. J. 

* Lyioatdv, i?. ‘ L>wf«x, 
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tion of SI ratio of iron to silver of 1200: i. Seneca talks of leather 
money used in Sparta;^ but this is unsubstantiated from any 
other source. But we do know that bartering was largdy 
resorted to.* 

When we look a little closer into the alleged use of this extra¬ 
ordinary money we find some very puazling problems which 
defy explanation. How far was it actually used by the Spartans? 
Certainiy it waa not by the government in the coUection of taxes 
and public expenditures’ nor by the Perioeci and Helots. We 
may even doubt whether it wu actually used by the Spartans 
themselves, since we have a statement by Plutarch that along 
with the payments in kind to the messes, or Phiditia, each 
member contributed a small sum in money,’ which is further 
explained by Dicaearchue as having consisted of ten Aeginetan 
obols.’ Patently such a ponderous form of currency was im¬ 
possible of ordinary use. Poeeidoruus tells us that rich SparCans 
kept their money on deposit in Arcadia.* This reference is 
iKumintiing, since it not only disposes of the traditional poverty 
of ths Spartans, but also dearly indicates that their money was 
not iron. 

A possible explanation, but by no means a probable one, is 
that the Spartans used these curious *'coins’* in the same way as 
the ingenious inhabitants of the island of Yap use their ponderous 
stones at the present time. Many of the stones are too heavy to 
move, but title to them passes without actual transference, a 
procedure which works with ease and despatch. It is not im¬ 
possible that such a system, or something akin thereto, was 
worked out in Sparta; but of this we know nothing, and it is 
likely that if such had been the case we should have heard of it. 

It it pertinent to remark that mere size or weight ia not an 
iosupersble objection to the use of any object, metallic or stone, 
as money. We have already spoken of the copper talents which 
simulated ox-hldee and weighed 60 lb., and the heavy copper 
slabs that were in use in Sweden in the seventeenth century may 
be called to mind. The Swedish z-dollsr piece weighed 3i lb. 
and, we are told, had to be taken to market in a wheelbarrow. 

‘ de BtHifie. V, 14, 4. * Folyb. yi. 49 ^ Juftin, iii, s. 

• LG. V, t. * Lyevrgus, la. 

' <jp. Atbee. iv, 141 a 

* Adiee. vi,a33F, d. Kirchhoffin SinL Pwm. AJutd. PP. 
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How far this estnordinary ayatem of Iron money contributed 
to the proverbial aadusion ** of the Spartana U hard to deter¬ 
mine. The lace Mr Blakeway auggeated that auch waa the case 
on the ground that imports of foreign works 0/ art ceased in the 
first half of the sixth century, a period colncidenc with the 
adoption of a precious metal standard by the rest of Greece.^ 
It may, however, be reasonably objected chat the iron standard 
of the rest of Greece did not consist of the heavy lumps of 
metal used in Sparu, but in the light and practicable “spits’* or 
obtloi. As we have already remarked, it is extremely unlikely 
that any dealings with outside nations were ever conducted with 
the Spartan money, and in any case the merchants were Pehoeci 
who, we know, never used it. Mr Blakeway's suggestion, there- 
fore, is not capable of proof. The whole problem of this extra¬ 
ordinary form of currency must remain obacure, like so many 
others in connection with the economy and statecraft of the 
Spartans. Undoubtedly they did have some form of iron 
“money”; how it was used, and what its relation to other forms 
of currency may has^ been we do not know.* 

GaXBX MONOMBTALLtSM 

It is well Co understand chat Greece waa always on a mono¬ 
metallic silver basis. The only bimerallic system ever atceoipced 
was that of Croesus in Lydia as early as 564, whose task it was 
to get rid of the unsatisfactory electrum coinage of his father 
Alyattes. To his new sliver currency the Persian gold system 
was adapted, which bore the long-established ratio of 13^; i.^ 
This was done by reducing the weight of the gold atater and 
coining silver sheets, so that twenty went to the gold unit.* 
But since Greece proper was poor in gold but rich in silver,* 
it was natural that a silver standard should have peraisted even 
in the face of Peraian gold. In a highly Interesting and often- 

' CloAsUai xUx (1935), p. 1B5. 

* Cf. BuMit, Oik/i. 5l«0Uili. 1,396, n. 4i cf. also A. Ferrsbino." Ls Poliuea 
Zeppa". Ret. d‘ ItcHe, uud (issS). p. 469. Sptmn poUey wM % itruggl* 
sgainai ctpiutiim. 

' Followini (h« view of Realiag. MUH»htnd 4 , p. 4, who imiedeMe the 
Penitn by the CroMtn lyiiem. 

* SeltnUn, Cmk Cona, pp, 60-1. 

' Scarcity of Greece, Athoru vi, 031, 13. 
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discuised passage Xenophon* in arguing for hia scheme of 
state exploitation of the Laurium mines, remarks that no state 
or individual has too much money for when they are poor they 
want more to buy necessities and when they are rich to buy 
luxuries. He goes on to say: **If anyone should say that gold is 
not less useful for such purposes than silver, I do not dispute 
the truth of the assertion; but 1 am aware at the same time that 
gold, if it shows itself in great quantities, becomes much less 
valuable, but renders silver of a higher price.”* This passage 
has been a stumbling-block to many commentators, and the 
general consensus of opinion has been that Xenophon here is 
guilty of an egregious economic ” howler”. Careful considera¬ 
tion wilt, however* reveal that this Is somewhat too sweeping a 
judgment and that he is not quite so mistaken as it would seem. 
The key to the passage lies in the fact that Athens was on a 
monometallic silver basis and that gold, even ao far as we know 
including Persian gold coini* was treated as bullion. If, there¬ 
fore, there was a large increase in the amount of gold its value 
in terms of silver would fall, i.e. the purchasing power of silver 
over gold would rise, more gold could be bought for the same 
amount of silver. The mistake chat commentators have made is 
in supposing that the purchasing power of silver would rise 
genenlly* i.e. the general price level would fall; but this Xeno¬ 
phon does not say* and the difficulty over the whole famous 
passage is thus resolved.* 

Athens, however, did have recourse to issues both of gold and 
copper coins, but such were, at least when they were hrac issued, 
of an emergency character, and in the second iuue of the nature 
of "trade moriey” to facilitate exchange with the gold and 
electrum using peoples of the Euxine. The first issue of gold, of 
which further notice is taken later, was minted according to a 
tariff bssed on the current price of the metal in the market, with 
00 attempt to fix the value of the coins in terms of their equivalent 
in silver, but circulating u ingots of guaranteed weight and 
fineness. It ia evident from the tizt of the gold pieces that they 

* lUtmuti. iv, to. 

* J. U. Tbie), Xtnop/ionus Poroi. p. 19. Ksrl von d«r Lieck, Dit ATmo- 
phntuchi Sckrifi von dta SnkOn/len, pp. 4sC Bo(b Thiel and von der 
Lieck come to the eime conclusion si (he above, Cf. also Andnades, PubHc 
Finmr€, p. 3B7, n. ?; BeJocb, Criteh, Gftth. iii, t (and ed.), p. 336. 
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were not uied commonly in ordinary commercial transactiona 
but only for the settlement of large intemaeional balances. It 
aeemi fairly certain that at no time were Atlxenian silver pieceSf 
or for that matter the silver coins of any Greek state* minted 
according to individual weight, but accor^ng to the number of 
pieces which could be made from a stated amount of silver* thus 
giving rise to the inexactness in weight of coins that has proved 
so tantalising to numismatists.^ 

We know from Xenophon^ that local coinage had a very re« 
stricted area of circulation. "Merchants in most other cities 
must barter one commodity for another; for the inhabitants use 
money that will not pass beyond the limits of the country. But 
at Athens, while there is abundsnce of goods such as people 
require for exponation, still if merchants do not wish to barter, 
they may carry olT an excellent freight by taking away our silver, 
for wherever they dispose of it, they will always gain more than 
ita original value." There was not, in the modem sense, at any 
time a rate of exchange quoted between the currencies of any 
two countries. Coins were treated as bullion, and therefore 
extreme accuracy in their weight was not necessary. 

It would not* however, be correct to state that bimetallism 
was unknown to the ancient Greeks; on the contrary the Persian 
bimetallic standard on a basis of 13 J : i, where 20 silver sigloi 
went to the gold Dane, was ^ more widespread than Greek 
monometallism. This system endured until Alexander abolished 
it by demonetising gold and setting up a siK'er standard. In 
Sicily and some other cities of Italy, attempts were made in the 
fifth century at a double scandaid of silver and bronze, the 
Syracusan silver Litre of 13^ grains being equivalent to one 
pound of bronze. This standard remained more or less the basis 
of the Syracusan monetary ayatem, working with tolerable 
efficiency as one-twentieth of a gold cetradrachm and one-tenth 
of a Corinthian silver stater. 

These exceptions, however, have no bearing upon atrictly 
Greek monetary standards, which were always on a cnono- 
metaUic basis, snd such issues of gold or bronze coins were, at 

* Tb« men of pride*’ in lh« CAoraewr* of Theophnenw ** when be 

peyi e pound of silver (i.e. e mint) hat ihem pty il in new ccin" (xxi, s). 

* Rmiuui, ili, 8. 
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least at fim, strictly of ac emergency character. Probably the 
oldest issue of gold outside of Persia was that of the Greek 
colony of Cucnae in Italy in 474 when at war with the Etruscans. 
‘We know also chat Syracuse issued gold coins at the time of the 
invasion of the Carthaginians in 397. 

The most famous emergency issue of gold was that of Athena 
in 406 at the last crisis of the Peloponnesian war. In 413, under 
the advice of the renegade Alcibiades* the Spartans had seized 
and fortified Decelea,^ a aerious blow to Athens since it not 
only cut the overland route of supplies from Euboea, but also 
brought all work at the mines of l^urhjm to a stop. To make 
one last effort to ffc out a fleet, the gold ornaments from the 
temple of Athena were turned into money. We do not certainly 
know how much this was, but evidently it waa insufficient, for 
next year coins of yellowish copper plated with a thin covering 
of silver were iasued from the mint. The shame of these miserable 
counterfeits was deeply felt by the Athenians, who for so long 
had been justly proud of the purity of their '^owJa**, and 
Aristophanes refers bitterly to the worthless pinchbeck coins 
of vilest die and basest metal".* 

In the aame year aa this play was produced the culminating 
disaster of Aegospotami wiped out the fleet which had been 
built at auch aacrifice, and the political pov^rer of Athens was 
ruined for ever. But while Athens lost her empire she did not 
loM her trade, and io a few yetra she was able Co restore the 
puri ty of her currency. In 393 these base pieces were demonetised 
by public proclsmation; of which event we have an amusing 
account by Aristophanes, where an unfortunate countryman, 
who had told hia grapes for the debased copper, went off with 
his cheek full of it to buy some barley, and was on the point of 
doing so when the herald proclaimed that only silver was legal 
tender.* The Athenians did their best to replace the gold taken 
from the goddess, and in 380 as a kind of earnest of good-will 
the instruments used in minting the gold were dedicated to 

* Thuc. vt, 91 . Cf. Resliog, pp. isf. 

» Ranat. 717-33. 

* Rtciti. Si$- 22. We ire not told what the unbippy man did with hia 
worthless eopper, but perbipa he swillowed it in hia morOficaitjoi], The 
Athenian custom of curyinB money in the mouth prejudiced them 
copper raoneyj in thia case they were plated. 
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Athena in the Parthenon;^ the whole amount was restored 
between 336 and 330.* 

Once having learned the trick of issuing gold* Athena was 
not very long in doing it again. There is considerable doubt as 
to the exact date; the best that can be said is that probably it was 
before 373,* and in the absence of any compelling reason auch 
as the desperate neceasity of the lirac issue, we are led to conclude 
that the Athenians found the issue of gold a profitable and con* 
venient measure. It is certain that the first issue was in large 
denominations, while the second was much more plentiful and 
varied, and was designed to circulate without any idea of Its 
being a temporary or emergency issue. Indeed, after the 
politicil disasters the monopoly of Attic silver had been, more 
or less, destroyed and its place in the commerce of the Aegean 
was being challenged by the gold darics and staters of Cyzicus 
and the gold staters of Philip of Macedon. There was, therefore, 
DO reason for Athens to abstain from issuing gold, and in self- 
defence she accordingly did so.* That the coins of the colony of 
Cyzicus on the Propontis should have become so important in 
the fourth century is explainable on the ground that much of 
the gold at that period came from the eastern shores of the 
Black Sea, Colchis and the Crimea, and was exchanged for 
manufactured g:ooda in the Greek cities on the coast. The com 
and timber of Pontua had to be bought with gold, and here 
Athena, which had the largest share of that trade, needed a gold 
currency, and so used the gold and electrum coina of Cyzicus, 
Lampaacus, Phocaea and Mytilene.^ 

Other than the emergency measure of placed coins issued 
after the disaster of Aegospotami, of which mention has already 
been made, there is no record of copper coins until Timocheus 
issued bronze at the time of (he Olynthian war.* If the chronicler 
is correct this would seem to be a wartime inflationary measure, 
the coins not being of the nature of "token*' money or small 
change. Undoubtedly bronze "tokens" were struck in Athena 

» IG. n, *, 66 j, Cf. A. M. Woodwtrd in J.H.S. Mix (1909), p. 17 S. 

* Cf. W. S. FargussA, Tfvurtrt oj Athtia, p. ts 3 . 

* But •ecordina to Regling much liter, 338 or S 9 S; p. ta. 

* GardniT,'‘Second iaiue of sold m Atheiu",y.i/.t 9 . vuuii (19:3), tZ?, 

* Ibid. p. 134. 

* Pi.-Ahet. Owoff. il, a, 1330 A. 
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at U)e end of the fourth century, pitiably under Macedonian 
influenced We hear of copper chalkeis, of which eight went to 
the oboi or forcy«eight to the drachma^ The aUver oboU were 
very amaU, and Ariacophanea has an amuaing scene where one 
of his characters is cheated by being given three flah scales, 
which he miatakes for obola, and puts them in his mouth only 
to spit them out again when he tastes them.^ There was even a 
coin, the hemitetanemorion, one-eighth of an obol, hardly 
bigger than a pin’s head, of which 192 went to the tetradrachm, 

Ths Ratio op Monbtart Mbtals* 

When mankind advanced from barter to the use of metaJa as 
media of ejcchange, a change of incalculable importance to the 
history of the race was eflecced. Exchange of commodities is 
always possible on a basis of simple barter and may be highly 
effective; but the advantages of a money medium are so great 
and obvious that once adopted ic becomes an integral part of 
the life of the people, only to be abandoned when civilised 
existence breaks down. That the precious metals should be 
found the most convenient, as embaying great value in small 
compass, was natural; hut with their adoption came difltcultieS 
almost if not as great as those inherent in a system of barter. 
Nature, unfortunately for man In hts commercial dealings, has 
provided him with two metals which are both beautiful and 
precious, silver and gold, and still more unfortunately has fixed 
no stable or enduring value between the two. If gold were 
always and in every place say hfteen times more valuable than 
silver, the world would have been saved a great deal of trouble, 
and spared all the worries of shifting ratios between the two 
metals. But unhappily such has not been the case, and the very 
problems that confront us to-day were acutely pressing on the 
peoples of the Ancient World-* 

* Cf. l^ealiAgin Scfarttrer'ft MOnglttikem, srt. “KupfeemUnsen”. 

' I>«m. infiham. stj cf, Vitruv, Ui, t. ?. 

* Vttpat, 79t. 

* Burnt, Mwiey and MoMtaiy Policy. 473 S.; Heicheibcim. Wirih. Sekw. 
p. 37; Regime in SchrSttcr** MUraUxiMon, cr. “Wertv«rhal(ni« der MOna- 
rnet^fi”. 

* Cf. Rideeway. Origin cf MtiaiUc Curreney ottd Weight SUndardi, p. 338 : 
Prom first to last tKe Grert conunuoUiee were engteed in ea endJeee queer 

after bunetilitica/' 
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That ancient peoples could have adopted only one metal, 
either silver or gold, was impoeaible, since each nation used 
whatever meul waa most conveniem and of which it had the 
greater supply. Greece had silver but little gold, and therefore 
Greece was always on a monometallic silver basis; Persia had 
great atores of gold, and ao used them freely as money, lonis 
and Lydia had both silver and gold mixed, 10 used them in that 
form in the shape of electrum. Egypt had great copper deposits 
It its disposal and therefore used a copper currency. While such 
monetary systerna worked well enough within their own bordera, 
confusion arose and the foreign exchanges were hindered when 
merchants carried their money to other countries. Moreover, 
not only were foreign exchanges made difficult, but Gresham's 
Law'* functioned as inexorably in ancient times as it ever did in 
subsequent ages. 

It is curious to note that in earliest times silver was more 
valuable than gold in Egypt. But with increasing discoveries of 
silver in other countries their values were reversed, and at the 
end of the third millennium gold was six times as valuable aa 
silver In Mesopotamia. From that time onward gold appreciated 
still more, until in the last half of the sixth century it reached a 
more or less stable ratio of 13^: i, at which figure it stayed for 
over a century. With the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war 
this stability was destroyed and subsequently its variations 
became extreme.* 

In Greece, if we are to accept Pheidon's ''reform" of the 
currency as s fact, and that he made his silver unit one*tenth 
of the gold, which is highly conjectural, it would seem that the 
ratio of silver to gold waa 13 : x in the eighth to uxth centurtea. 
Towards the close of the Peloponnesian war, when Persian gold 
had helped the enemiea of Athena, and the latter in 407 had been 
forced to turn into coin the gold ornaments of the temples, the 
ratio waa quickly falling, and evidence after the war points to a 
ratio of 12 ; i.* Not only was the diffusion of gold from the 

' Tb« dine weiahed 124*! efsirti, (be eilver eialee 8a*?. At ac eialoi 
to the derie the ratio wee i. Her. iii, 9;. M>*e it wis t;: t. Cf. 

Realing in Kl^, xiv (1914), p. 101; id. ManMkun^, p. 13; Kohlar, 

/St I^lumwiu sd (tSpS), p. it; Pox, Num. CAran, jv (1905), p. 1. 

* Cf. Wede>Gery, *'The ratio of eilver co gold during the Peloponneeien 
W«r”, CAron. xxzvii (1930), pp. idff. 
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Penian hoards having ita effect, but aUo the output of the mines 
of Laurium had fallen off considerably, thus causing an apprecla* 
tion of the price of silver in terms of gold. With the opening of 
the gold mines at Philippi in 356 the ratio fell further. In 
338^37 in Delphi one Philippeus was reckoned as worth seven 
Aeginetan drachmae, which gives a ratio of 10: i> We may 
reaaonably suppose that in consequence of this drastic deprecia¬ 
tion of gold in terms of silver, Alexander when he threw immense 
quantities of gold upon the markets abandoned any attempt at 
bimetsUism and established parallel currencies of gold and 
silver. It is to be noted that towards the end of the fourth 
century gold began once more to appreciate. In 306 the ratio 
was tO'8: t; in 295 it was la: i; in aSo-ayo, 13: i and in 
a58-a57 it was back again to 13^: i.* In explanation of this 
appreciation of gold it may be surmised that the impact of the 
immense gold supplies from Persian sources had spent its force 
and the output of the mines was falling off, while chat of silver 
was continuing at about the same rate. 

Since the proportions of gold and silver in the electrum coins 
varied widely, there never was any ascertainable ratio between 
electrum and the other metals, although there waa what may 
be called a more or less rough ratio of 10: i. The temptation to 
increaae the amount of silver in the coins was too much for such 
states as Leaboa and Achaea, and their electrum money fell into 
disrepute, while that of Cyzicus which contained from 30 to 35 
per cent of gold was readily accepted, not only becauie the 
Cysicene waa superior in gold content, hut also becauie it had 
become recogniaed as a convenient coin for international trade.* 
Especially was this so, since the Cy»cene stater accommodated 
itself admirably to the Attic standard. A Cyricene electrum 
atater was generally equivalent to 24 Attic drachmae or 6 tetra- 
drachms, and at the same time equal in purchasing power to 
the royal Persian geld daric.* Since the Cyxicene stater weighed 
about 247 grains and the Attic drachma 66, the ratio of silver to 
electrum in this case waa about 37:1, much higher than the 

‘ Reflinain Schren«r’» MUnxloakott, ut “WertverhSloui”, p. 74a. 

* Heiebelhum, WirfH. Sthe, pp. i«ff. 

' Cf, ttealijta in Schromr^i MUnJiUxOun, art. "EI«ktroo”i Keicbaiheim, 
are. “MwiopoJe" in P.U'. xii. xsjf. 

* ScItDUD, GtmA Couu, p. III. 
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conventional lo: i, owing to the high repute end conaiderable 
gold content of the coine of Cyzicue. 

DBBA 6 BMINT OP THE COISACB^ 

A most difHcult problem is how far the Greeks mastered the 
trick of debasing the coinage for the gain of the government 
doing so. It is not hard to suppose that the various tyrants of 
different cities were quite alert enough to seize upon such shady 
practices, and indeed the unknown author labelled "Pseudo- 
Ariatotle’* takes keen delight in recording such frauds practised 
upon the people. We are told Hippias of Athena in 519 *'put 
up for sale the parta of the upper rooms which projected into 
the public streets and the steps and fences in front of the houses 
iftd the doors which opened outwards. The ownett of the 
property therefore bought them and a large sum was thua 
collected. He also declared the coinage then current in Athens 
to be base and fixing a price for it ordered H to be brought to 
him, but when they met to consider the striking of a new type 
of coin, he gave them back the aatne money again.” Several 
explanations of this somewhat drastic operation are possible. 
First, it may, of course, be the high-hand^ action of a tyrant to 
enrich himself; in which case nothing further need be said 
except that it is hard to believe that the people of Athens should 
have taken meekly so outrageous s proceeding. Secondly, s 
much more reasonable explanation can be found in the au^cation 
made by Mr Seltman* that the coins called in by Hippias were 
light-weight. poet-Solon pieces, stamped with the heraldic designs 
of powerful Athenian families against whom he had a grudge. 
Evidently he did not want to go to the heavy expense of re¬ 
minting these pieces, so contented himself with surcharging 
them with a stamp of a higher value, every 2-drachm piece re¬ 
appearing as a 4-drachm. He would by these means discredit 
the coins bearing the coat-of-erms of his enemies and make a 
substantial profit for himself in the process. It can also be 
argued with some show of plausibility that this infiation of the 
coinage was necesaary to meet a serious fall In prices throughout 
Greece, due to the cutting off of the supply of silver from the 

* ReglinB in Schroner’t MenMltxikon. trt. “ManavenchlechtemnE'’. 

* SeJirntn. (?re*h Qotni, p. 77 ; cf. also Gnnlaet, J.H.S’ zxjaii (1913). 15^ 
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minea in Thnce on tbeir capture by the Persians in 512. But 
the whole episode it so obacure chat further conjecture is 
useleea.^ 

The same scandalous chronicle records the hjgh*handed 
action of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, who, on the capture of 
Rhegium in 387, if we are to believe Pseudo* Aristotle, seems to 
have played a particularly mean trick. * * Havii^ borrowed money 
from the citiaens under promiae of repayment, when they de¬ 
manded it back he ordered them to bring what money any of 
them possessedi threatening them with death if they failed to 
do so. When the money had been brought he issued it again, 
after stamping il afresh so thst each drachm had the value of 
2 drachms, and so paid back the original debt and the money 
which they brought him."* Here again we And difficulties in 
taking the story at its face value, since the extant coini of 
Dionysius are not countermarked, and it is hard to suppose that 
aome specimens of thern have not survived. According to 
Julius Pollux of Naucrstis,* the weight of the talent was halved 
at about this time, and possibly Dionysius borrowed in talents 
by weight and paid the debt back in the new standard. In any 
case the whole proceeding seems to have been of a sufficiently 
shady character to be up to the reputation of the tyrant in 
queation.* The stories of quite cynical debasement of the money 
by Dionyaiua seem to be too many not to be true, at least in 
part. The case mentioned by Diogenes Laertius of debasement 
of the coinage of Sinope by Diogenes, son of Hiceiius the banker, 
is one of ordinary fraud on the part of the director of the local 
mint.' 

Merely to brush aside these cases of debasement of the coinage 
as the dishonest expedients of tyrants does not by any means 
cover the whole problem of the "management" of money in 
Greece. Dr Haiebroek has apparently fallen into error when be 
says: “The Greeks were accustomed to money which was con¬ 
stantly falling in value and had 2 legal purchasing power 
considerably higher than its Intrinsic worth." * Apart from such 

* C(. ilie S. R. Weil In C«roUa Nitmimaiiea, p, 306. 

' Pe.*Ajiit. OeMfi. 13498. * lx, S7. 

* Cf. eleo Oetdoer, y xaxiiiitQij), 414. 

' Diof. Leen. vi, ec. 

* end p. $4. 
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phraMfl as “l«gal purchasing power” and ‘'intrinsic value” 
which provide puzzles for the monetary economist and may be 
passed over here, it cannot be accepted that the Greeks were 
accustomed to money which was constantly falling in value, 
i.e. to a contUiuous rise of commodity prices. Never at any 
time, not even when the mines of Laurium were at their higheat 
point of production, was there enough money to warrant a rise 
in the price level until Alexander released the treasures of 
Persia. The output of precious metals at the beat of times was 
never more abundant than was barely sufficient to keep pace 
with the production of commodities and the increase of popula¬ 
tion. The problem that constantly faced the Ancient World waa 
that of low prices, which did not permit of a liquidity of capital 
enough to encourage productive enterprise in sufficient volume 
to insure against s low standard of living and allow the accumula¬ 
tion of further capital. 

No doubt tyrants who wished to ingratiate themselvea with 
the rabble could most easily do so by an inilacioo (i.e. debase¬ 
ment) of the currency whereby debtors are benefited and there 
is, at least temporarily, a redistribution of wealth. Debt, wluch 
could not readily or even over a long time be liquidated, was 
the plague-spot of ancient economy. Debts accumulate in a 
period of falling prices and are liquidated, wholly or in part, 
when prices rise. The Solonian "shaking-oif of burdens” solved 
the problem more or less satisfactorily for Attica, h is signihcanc 
to hnd that in the late Hellenistic period when prices were 
falling rapidly, the ugly apectre of enslavement for debt waa 
found once more. 

Bankimo^ 

If we are content to use the word ”banking” in a loose sente 
of the storage of valuables and the lending of money at interest 

• Omfil rcr«r«nc<ii P.W, srt. “TMp«ss'* by Ziebsnh, "BMktn" by 
LAum.Supp.iv,pp,67-Ss. /Wd.art."Giroverk«hr"byKieMlins. Knorrinft, 
pp- J. HsMbroek, TrotL antf MiCvx, pp. 85^; A. Boeckh, 
Athtntr, i. p. (46 G. M. Calhoun, Butintn Lif* in 
Anfinnt Abtew; T. OerHl In Anhan# lu P, Poehlnisnn’t Guth. dtr 
Frt^ wU dt* Smnoiimut, u, «, 5290.; £. Selin, VmitUja)vuhfifi /. So». 
wW Wiri}utifck. xxiii (i9}o). pp. AOtff.i E. Zlebinh, Btitrdgni £. Brecd^ 
“Stork delJe Btnehe « del Banchieri nell' eti Cluuce*', Btv. Star. Anl. vii 
(*003). *83!?. Becker'i chtpttr '''Hje Tfspexime'', in hia Chantlm, 
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to borrowers without any of the technique commonly associated 
with modern banking practice* it Is safe to say that a primitive 
form of bank was found in the temples of Babylonia as early as 
the time of Sumer. Since they were recipienu of the o 0 erings 
of the devout* and because of their aacrosanct character were 
ordinarily safe from pillage, it ts easy to see how this form of 
business naturally began. All through ancient times the temples 
were repository of valuables, and it is interesting to know that 
in the troublous limes following the dissolution of the Western 
Roman Empire the monasteries were used for the same purpose. 

Commercial banking unconnected with the templea was of 
much later date. With the extension of commerce and the evolu* 
tion of a money economy under the Persians in the **Neo* 
Babylonian” period after 600, there grew up a much more 
advanced form of banking practice in private hsnds. We know 
of at least two fsmous banking houses in Babylon, the Egibi 
Sens and the Murassu* who evidendy carried on a very large 
and* even according to modern stsndards, complicated business. 
Loans were made on a large scale both to governments and 
private individuals. Orders were accepted to pay from the 
account of one merchant to another* end the partners acted as 
commission men to buy on behalf of a client. They received 
deposits and paid interest thereon; acted is warehousemen and 
charged a fee for safekeeping. They lent money on mortgage 
and went into partnership with traders* making the necessary 
advances of capital* in such oases the borrowers taking the risks 
and the bankers dividing the prohti with them.^ 

With the rise of commerce and a money economy in Greece* 
the same evolution in the practice of banking as bad been seen 
in Babylonia followed there. The temples were the earliest 
treasuries* from which loans were made to states, and apparently, 
but the evidence is not perfectly plain, to individuab. The temple 
at Delos, when under Athenian control* lent sums for five years 
at 10 per cent, and that of Athena at Athens advanced money to 
the suce between 433 and 427 at $ per cent. Later the Athenians 
borrowed from the temple at li per cent, so low a rate as to 
suggest conhacauon, but explainable on the ground that the 

^ W. L. Wenermsnn, " Wcrehoimn; taO trapesice banJong in tntiquicy'\ 
Jtutrn. ^ StoinmU and Sut 'ottu HislaTy, Nov, 
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mon^ withdrawn had b«en deposited by the state treasury for 
safekeeping and so became technically the possession of the 
goddess. Great efforts were made after the close of the war to 
pay the entire sum back,* an evidence not so much'of piety but 
rather a desire to accumulate once more a state reserve. It musti 
however, be emphasised that the temples never carried on what 
may be called a general banking businesi; that was left to private 
individuals of whose activities we have a fairly clear account 
from various sources. 

Banrino in Atkbns 

So far as the evidence goes, and it must be acknowledged we 
are on very unsafe ground, the earliest banker in Greece proper 
of whom we have any evidence, is one Philostephanus of Corinth, 
who some time after the Persian wars of the fifth century, re¬ 
ceived the considerable sum of 70 talents on deposit from 
Themistocles.* When we consider banking as carried on in 
Athens in the fourth century fi.e., it is essential to view the 
business in a right perspective and not to magnify it into a great 
intemational system, organised and carried on in the modem 
way, or even on the scale of the European banking of the Middle 
Ages. There were never in Athens great commercial banking 
houses such as the Fuggers and the Medici of fifceenth-cenrury 
Germany and Italy. The incessant wars of ancient Greek 
nations, and the perils attendant upon foreign trade from pirates, 
made all international banking an impossibility. Indeed the 
laws of Athena were stringent in not allowing money to be lent 
on any ship that did not bring a esr^ of grain to the city, or to 
anyone not a resident of Athens. Even between towns in the 
same state there were no banking facilities. The cheque and the 
bill of exchange were unknown. 

The businese of banking in Athens, like nearly afl commercial 
pursuits, was largely in the hands of Mecics. Pasion, the most 
famous and wealthy of all the Greek bankers, was originally a 
slave, his misters being Antisthenes and Archestratus, them- 

' ViA supra, p, jaS. 

^ Epin. Themiit. 6, ?, 1 a Eput. Orast. B4. Hercher, p. 74$ t Cf. also 
J. HsMbmk, '*Zum Orieeb. Bankweaen", iatiennes, Jv (jpse), p. 
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selves bankers.* Oo being set at liberty he set up /or himself^ 
employing Phormlo, a slave, and giving him in turn his freedom. 
Phormio also scaited for himself and on the death of Paslon 
married hia widow, in accordance with Pesion's will. We have 
references to other Metic bankers, as, for instance, one from 
Cyprus, and another, a Phoenician.^ Even in such a well-known 
house as that of Pasion, banking was only part of his activities, 
since he also owned a flourishing business making ahields. When 
he died he was worth 70 talents, 20 of which represented landed 
property and 50 lent at interest through his banking business, 
I! talents of which represented deposits profitably invested. 
We are told that the income from the bank amounted to a talent 
and forty minaa, while that from the shield factory was only a 
talent. Yet Apollodorus, the elder son, chose the factory as his 
share of the inheritance, a wUe choice Demoathenea says, *'for 
that is a property without risk whereas banking ja a business 
yielding a precarious revenue from other people*a money 
Phormio, who succeeded hU master Pasion in the bank and 
married his widow, became very wealthy, and we hear of him 
possessing ships which were seized at Byzantium and so pre¬ 
sumably were in the grain trade.* 

Although there were rich and famous bankers, yet the business 
of moneylending and foreign exchange was, in large measure, 
carried on by a iwarm of individuals, who were notorious for 
their sharp practices and extortionate rates of interest, ''money- 
sharks*' the worst description. So lowly and despised was 
the trade that Xenophon considers it one of the list refuges of 
the ruined farmer. ''When agriculture becomea unprofitable 
many farmers, quitting their occupation of tilling the soil, 
betake themselves to the employment of merchants, or inn¬ 
keepers. or moneylenders.*' * Merchants who have retired from 
the perils of the sea employ the money they have saved in 
lending on sea loans. Parmenon says: ''For a long time 1 
occupied myself with commerce and encountered many dangers. 
It is not quite seven years since 1 left the sea, and as I have a 
small capita] saved, I try to make it productive by lending it 


’ Deo, pro Phorm. 4^, 48. 
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out on lotns to merchants.*’' A cerUin Nicobulus, another re¬ 
tired merchant, does the same in partnenhip with Euergus, and 
lends money to the lessee of a silver mine at Laurium. But he 
has not entirely left the sea, for immediately after miking this 
loan he has to go to Pontus on busineii, and during his absence 
was swindled, he alleges.* In these cases the hatred felt towards 
the petty moneylender is seen, both plaintilh declaring they 
are not the usual professional usurers, ‘'who know no compas- 
^n. and for whom nothing counu except money-making 
have an amusing letter from a countryman to his friend 
describing a visit to one such moneylender.* **The usurers in 
this dty, kind friend, are a great nuisance. 1 do not know what 
was the matter with me when 1 ought to have gone to you or 
some other of my country neighbours at the time 1 was in need 
of money for purchasing a farm at Colonua. Oit that occasion a 
man of the city went with me to the house of Byrtius to intro¬ 
duce me to him. There 1 found an old man, looking wrinkled 
and with brows contracted, holding in his hand an antique 
paper, rotted by time and half eaten by moths and insects. 
Forthwith be spoke to me in brusquest ^hion, u though he 
considered talking loss of time. But when my voucher said 1 
wanted money, he asked me how many talents. Then when 1 
expressed surprise at his mention of so large a sum, be forthwith 
spat and showed ill-temper. Nevertheless he gave the money, 
demanded s note, required a heavy tneereat on the principal, 
and placed a mortgage on my bouse. A great nuisance these 
men who reckon with pebbles and crooked ftngera. Never, ye 
Spirits, who watch over farmers, never may it again be my lot 
to behold 1 wolf or a usurer.” 

In conclusion it would appear that in primitive timea at least 
the charging of interest was not formally recognised at lU and a 
legal Action was necessary in order to protect borrowers. 
Pluurch in his Oretk Qtastietu asks, "Why was it the custom 
among the Cnoasians for those who bonou^ money to snatch 
it?” He is not sure himself and suggests, ”Wsa rt that if they 

' Dcoi. in Aptt. 4. 
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defaulted they might be liable to the charge of violence, and ao 
be punished the moreP’** 

y MONBYCHAKOINQ 

Probably, if not certainly, the earliest activity of the bankers was 
moneycbanging. We hear of a private bank at Byzantium to 
which the monopoly of changing money had been sold by the 
dty; '‘no one dee might either give money in exchange to 
anyone, or receive it in exchange from anyone, under penalty of 
forfdting the money Money changing, a busmesa which was 
never, so hr as we know, undertaken by the temples officially, 
was certainly in bad repute at a time when the confusion in 
national currencies was so great aa to give unlimited opportunities 
for sharp practice. The inddenc in the Bible of Christ driving 
the moneychangers from the Temple in Jerusalem on the ground 
that they had made it *‘a den of tJueves'* ia illuminating in this 
connection. In any case in those uncertain times, when debase¬ 
ments of their currendes were far from unknown among the 
various Greek states, such an occupation muac have been a risky 
one, Demosthenes remarking that anyone who keeps accounts 
of neceiiity always notes down the rate of exchange. There is 
even reason to suppose chit the larger bankers would not trouble 
themidves with it, as apparently dients of the banking house of 
Pasion got thdr money changed elsewhere.* Undoubtedly we 
must suppose there were honest men in ibe trade, and we have 
references to such being called aa expert witnesses in cases where 
the rate was in dispute.* In at least two instances the business 
of moneychaoging was taken over by the state. By a decree of 
Athena about 423 it ia enacted that “if any man in the aUied 
cities coin silver money, or does not employ the Athenian coins, 
weights and measures, but foreign coins, weights and measures, 
he shall be punished according to the earlier decree of Clearchus. 

* Quests. <?nm. 53, 303 a. 

' (Anal.) OteoH. 1346 a. Ci. also Hdcbclhcun U P,W. xvi, trt. “MofM- 
P^”. ?• >55 > B. A rui Oroaifiaen, Ari/Mi, U stcmdHore 4 « V&conpim^, 
pp. M.\ B. v«n St«m. Htmtt, U <19x6), p. 447; Hasebroak Hftmtt, Iv 
(■ 9 So).P >63; Trodt^ndP^Utua.p. ts6, A long controveny over ch« dace of 
chie monopoly Co which no certaio answer can be given. 

* leocxeue, xvil, 40. Very doubtAU. The (neiniag of the peMige is not 
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Private persona shall hand over tbeir foreign money; the city 
shall change it., .they shall pay tc into the mint, where the 
superuitendenta shall receive it.** ^ ThU exceedingly incereating 
inscripcioo seema to auggeat that Athena waa trying to attain 
uniformity of eolna and weighta in the whole of the Empire, 
and to do ao waa calling in all other moneyi. A aimiltr decree ia 
found in the city of Olbia, where, apparently in the early pan 
of the fourth century, a decree waa published to the effect that 

whoever wishes to exchange gold or aitver money shall do ao 
at the atone in the Eedesiaaterium. Whoever shall do ao else¬ 
where ia liable to puniahmeot*’. The rate of exchange b fixed 
at 10^ Olbitn staters to the Cyzicene stater, but no rate is fixed 
for other currendea, and no ipedal tax la imposed upon foreign 
exchange Cranaactions.* We have already spoken of the early 
monopoly sold by the dty of Byzantium to a private banker. 
Such state monopolies in mooeychan^ng can hardly be credited 
to any anxiety on the part of the authorities to protect their 
citizens and visicing merchanta against fraud, but rather to a 
desire to keep for the dty a particularly profitable business. 

Besides moneychanging, ^idiich, as we have seen, the bigger 
banking houses possibly may have abandoned as too risky or 
too troublesome, the banks of Athens acted as intermediaries in 
payments between individuals. In the case gainst Caliippus, 
attributed to Demosthenes, Lycon, a merchant from Heraclea. 
deposits a sum of money with the banker Paaion to be kept to 
the order of Cephisiadea of Scyrua, who ia out of the dty, the 
said Cephisiadea to be Idendfi^ to Paaion by Archebiadm and 
Phrasiaa. It would appear from this case thid the payee could 
not claim the money merely on a written order; the businesa 
had to be done in the presence of witnesses. In the course of 
the case Demosthenes laid it dovm m the ordinary practice 
that *'ic la the custom of all bankera when any private individual 
depotiu a sum of money with directions to pay it to any particular 
peraon, first to write down the name of the party depositing and 
the sum, then enter in the margin that it is to be paid to this or 

^ I.G. i', sa$ and Tod. Ormk Bin. haet. 67. 

* Diet. .^dL*3i6;ef. H. SciiDuti,‘*EmG«*elada(S<adcOIWaBUTDScbutM 

Ihm Silbei^dea", 5 eMlw w CrudL d«t o. Ckr. 

(« 9 » 5 >- 
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that person, and if they kao>9 the ^ce of the person to whom they 
are to pay, they do only (hat; but if they do not itnow him, they 
add the name of him who is to introduce the person who is to 
receive the money." In two cases, that against Euergus and 
Mnetibulus, and that against Dionysodorus, debtor and creditor 
must go together to settle the transaction at the bank. In 
another case Demosthenes exclaims, "Who would be so foolish 
as of his own free will to pay money on a written order?"* 
This does not preclude, htmver, the use of the system known 
Giro*', whereby transfers of sums in the accounts of the 


as 


binkers could be made by a simple bookkeeping entry. No case 
is known to us in which two customers of a bank settled their 
indebtedness to one another by such means,* but the very 
simplicity of such a (ransaction makes it probable that this was 
the prsctice pursued.* That there was any clearing system 
between banking houses for the mutual cancellation of debts 
is still more unlikely, although here again it is very easy to 
imagine some primitive form of such practice. The wsste of 
time and energy taken up in transferring cash from one bank 
to another may have struck ittt shrewd bankers of Athena and 
steps were perhaps taken to avoid it. The only safe conclusion 
we can come to is that all payments were made in person and 
in the presence of witnesses-^in the case of foreigners unknown 
to the bank, apparently in the presence of the proxenos.* 
Although, as remarked below,* the "bottomry" bond waa to 
some extent a substitute for the modern foreign bill of exchange, 
yet it is safe to say that no system of foreign biJJs was in exist¬ 
ence. But it is evident from the famous case* argued by Isocrates 
that the principle at least was not unknown. Here a yoiuig man, 
a native of the Bosporus, had been sent to Athens by his father 


* Jh Eutrg. M Miw. jt; in Dmtyt. 15; in Nsua. la. 

' HaiebrMk. p. 85. n, 4; cf. alw ibid, "Zum Cirev«rkehr im iv Jthr- 
hundert'*, KHe (JSftj), pp. 373-8; Klcjilutf, m. " CIroverltehr" is P.W. 
6upp. V. 

* Cf Pelyb. xxxii, 13; Dion. Hd, v, 38. 71 )# exBCC conMntton of tk« (enn» 
Diagr^bt ind FafOtraplu ia • laaiter of coMicl«rabIe doubc. Cf. I.O. si. ». 
aS?. A 235. refeninf to DcIm in cbo durd ctniury. where the meiAin; ie ftr 
from clear. It ia oeitain, however, that the praetke mws w«U developed ai 
Ptolemaic Egypt. 

* Dem. in Coibppvm, 3, 

* yidt ii^a, p. * 7yaptsiliais,paitm. 
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with a cargo of wheat and to tee the city get sorne education. 
Evidently he was extravagant, because be got 300 gold scatera 
from one Stratoclea, who was going to Pontua, and he gave him 
a letter to bia father Sopaeus. The proceeding was probably an 
unusual one, because Scratodes was careful to get a guarantee 
in case Sopaeui dishonoured hia son's demand. In any case 
such dealings must have been rare and extremely risky owing to 
the impoaaibility of collecting from s foreigner ortce he had left 
Athens, as the Botporisn youth had. What is more, It was 
expreHly forbidden by Atheniart law to lend money abroad, or 
on a ahip that did not bring a cargo of grain to Athens. 

Deposits were of two kinds, cash and valuables lodged with 
the banker for safekeeping, and caah deposits on current 
account. As examples of the brat clsas we hear in the case 
argued by Ddnosthenes agairwt ^lonnio of valuables left 
with him by a businesa friend for safekeeping on going abroad,' 
and in the same case of another banker being the custodian 
of documents.* On such deposits, if in the form of cash, no 
interest was paid.* Deposits on current account bore interest,* 
and doubtle» that part of his capital which the fother of 
Demosthenes kept with bankers was of that class,* From such 
deposits the banker derived most, if not all, his funds for making 
loans, as we know fr om a remark of Demosthenes that a banker 
who traded exclusively with his own capital ran coo great a 
risk, and waa in danger of bankruptcy.* One of the questions 
asked in the Aristotelian ProbUms is why it is more blameworthy 
to embezzle a depoait than a loan, to which the answer is given 
that the man who sceala a depoait robs a friend, for no man 
makes a deposit except with a man whom he trusts. A deposit 
is made for safeguarding and return, but 8 loan is msde for 
probe. Obviously this does not refer to deposits made with a 
bank, but simply to the practice of leaving valuables in the 
charge of friends when called from borae, perhsps on military 
service.* 

Loans were of the sort usually made by modem bankers, 
commerda], accommodation, aecurity and mortgage on private 

‘ D»fn. in Phnrm. 31. * tn Pt mnm. 6. 

* P.W.tn. * /* ApM. i. It. 

» fr© Ffto^ 5. • fro from. 51, 

* Ariil. froS. sxR. s, 050 A. 
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credit.^ A large businesa vas doiie in loans to leaaeea of silver 
mines at Laurium* and, as will be seen later, on shipping 
venturea. fiy the laws of Solon money could not be lent on 
security of ^e person of the borrower, although no such pro¬ 
hibition obtained m other states. Nor could agricultural in¬ 
struments or anns or armour be taken in pawn as security for a 
loan.^ We hear of a loan made on a atock of copper* and on silver 
cups and a gold wreath.* The father of Demosthenes had lent 
40 minas on the security of 20 slaves.* 

Although slavery for debt had been ended by the laws of 
Solon, yet he made no provision with regard to the rate of 
interest charged; the lender could demand whatever he wished,* 
with the single exception of a man separating from his wife 
and returning her dowry, when iS per cent was fixed by law 7 
This same rate is mentioned by Isseus* and also by Aeschines.* 
Sixteen per cent waa common,^* and Demosthenes speaks of 
12 per cent as a reasonable rate.^* Ten per cent was so low 
that it was charged on a loan between friends.^* M. Horrvolle 
haa drawn attention to ratea of interest charged at Delphi in 
the first half of the fourth century, where it was decreed that 
not more than 3 oboli per mina per mensem should be 
charged. Since it is not clear whether 70 or 100 dra. to the 
mina waa the rule at Delphi at this time, we do not know 
whether the actual rate was 8*57 or 6 per cent.^ We hear of some 
uBurioui rates charged by the moneylenders. Aeschines, when 
he wanted to go into the perfumery business, borrowed money 
at 36 per cent. Finding it impossible to carry on under such a 
burden, he was fortunate enough to get the money to pay it off 
from a Mend at 18 per cent.^* We hear of 33} per cent being 

* Oenel, “Taix Fnge der AnlKhan Groeunduicrie". TOmn. Mut. Inu 
(1930), p. deftin thit btnking •ccommodetion wu ever given te menu- 
&ctuHna, otcepi for mining. But «f. Schwihn, “Die Xen. ?oroi“. Rhatit. 
Mta. bd«{t93iX pp. essff., enoUwr view. ' Died. Sic. i, 79, f, 

* Dem. in Tn. 51. * Dem. m Niernl. 9, 

* /« ApHob. i, S3. * Lyeiu, tn s0. 

* Dam. in Ntagrwn, fa; in ApM, i, 17. 

* De/fngn, 43. * Jn TTinrartfi, 107. 

** Dm. ur iVuon. xj. 

“ /n ApM~ j, 9> 18, 23, ii. AoehiitM, m Ct*s. 104. 

** Dem. lir Oiret. i, 7. Cf. Pa.*Arist. Oecon. 1346 B. 

” T. HooeQe, “La Ld dc Cadyi lur le prSt t rindret", Buff. Ctrr. 
HtU. 1 (1926), pp. 3fl, >* AUien. xiii, 6 jj, 
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charged on amall loans of a riiky nature,* and Theophiastus 
writing at the end 0/ the fourth century gives a most out> 
ngeous insCsAce of a '*loan sha^" who exacted 25 per cent a 
day from “petty tradesmen, cookshops, fishmongers and fish* 
picklers*’.* The owls of Laurium certainiy hatched some fine 
broods' when rates were so high and there were so many laws 
to restrain the avaridoiu. Compound intereat wu charged by 
creditors; Theophrastus tells us that Che penurious man la 
given to distraining for a debt and exacting usury upon usury.* 
There seems to have been reluctance on the part of the courts 
to give facilitJea for coUectxng payment at ratea of interest 
by process of law. Cases involvii^ loans at a rate of inurest 
of less than 12 per cent could apparently be brought to trial 
more expeditiously than thoM at a hitter. The point is not 
perfectly clear, but we may reasonably suppose that such was a 
device to discourage exactions and delay cases involving higher 
rates.* The Megarian revobtionaries are credited with the 
invention of "renim interest” when they demanded horn their 
creditors not only cancellation of debts but the rerun to them 
of all the money paid as interest.* 

far sa we know there was no mstaoce of the government of 
any state borrowing from private bankers, nor of any advice or 
assistance given by such in mattera pertaining to public finance. 
The close connection between the government exchequer and 
bankers, which is so marked a feature of modem state finance, 
seems to have been entirely lacking: whether dtmosia trapeta 
denotes a state bank is disetrtsed hereafier.^ Even such s famous 
bank aa that of Phormio or Paston m Athens would hardly 
have been big enough to enter on any very large trinsacdon.* 

> ItwM, n. 33; 4$ Hat- 4S. * OW. vi, 9 . 

' AriiMph. Aw, 1195. * Char, x, n. 

' Bill«t«r. 4 m Zhtfmm, pp. 36Jf.; Buseb. Stmatak. i, 18$. 

For further refovnea* cf. Andreedw, OniNk PtMk F u tmea, p. ?5, n. 1 . 
HiMbreek’i comment (p- eSp) thee **tbwe was no tefaJ rat* of intMoat *’ ie 
unnacMaary. Thera la oona aad the e fl ortt of the Atheeiian courta to 

prevent uaury wen a* fuccawfiiL. or aet, ta tboaa in moOani tuna. 

* Plut. OwKtt. Orw- tS, 09 f o. * yidt p. 330. 

* But ef. Badimu Lift tf Andml AAatt. p. t04. Calhoun 

eoneiden that Pbocow nnoa heva hdpod out the ahf hr pefOciitiBC larta 
loane on its behalf. Altbouab Us bumdc ae r vkas to the oty era apokon of 
we are oot eatfdkiUy uifecmed m to what Okt wera. It m just as Ukaiy that 
thwa aarakat consasted in portinalarly spicedid liturstw. Cf. Dem. pro 
Phorm. 39 i S 7 - 
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Neither wae there so far aa our knowledge goea any system 
of syndicating banking businese to allow of large-scale fmandng,^ 
although there are instances recorded of inter-bank dealings. 
Thus we learn from Isocrates* chat Pasion had dealings with 
another banker» Archestratus, when not able to furnish security 
for one of his own clients; and from Demosthenes* of further 
dealings with another, named Heradeides, Pasion giving security 
for a client when unable to lend the money himself. 

It is unfortunate thsc in the cases argued, reputedly by 
Demosthenes and Isocrates, we hear only one side, and con- 
sequently we have the falae impression chat generally bankers in 
Athena were rogues. For instance, we do not know what was 
(he outcome of the suit brought by the young man from Bosporua 
against Faaion. On the face of it the charges against the banker 
are very serious, and had they been proven would undoubtedly 
have ruined him. But since we hear later of Pasion doing a 
flourishing business, we must suppose thst he successfully 
defended the case. Isaeus relates a highly edifying story of a 
banker named Sumathes, who. on hearing of a client's death, 
at once pays to the relatives the amount on deposit with him.* 
But perhaps chia was so remarkable a case u to be worth 
chronicling for its peculiar interest. We must suppose that the 
reputable bankers conducted their business honestly; a rule of 
conduct that probably did not apply (o the swarm of petty 
"loan sharks". 

Banks, then as now, were highly vulnerable to panics, and 
runs might very well develop from rumours, or from uneasiness 
caused by a lawsuit against one of them.* We hear of one banker, 
Aristolochus, who was entirely ruined and had to aurrender 
everything to his creditors.* Another. Heracleides, was obliged 
discreetly "to keep out of the way" after being involved in some 
very heavy losses.^ The failure of Heradeides was evidently 
particularly bad, for some of the larger creditors had to form a 

' Bxcepi p«rhiip4 for bottomry ]o«n> where syndicotM would be formed to 
undernj<e ]«rae rieke. But it li unceruin whether thu wu i reguliir benkjng 
pnccice or done throush WMcietnna of printe individuate. Cf. V. Brante, 
L*t ComtrmeiaUt 4 Atkhiu (i 3 Ss}. 

* T^vaiticit, 43. * !n ApaL 7. 

* leaeui. fr. 15 (Loeb edllwn. p. 471). 

* Pr« ?h 9 m. ji. * la Suph. i. 63. 

’ la Apet. 9. 
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sort of syodicate to take over tbe assets of the bank in order to 
reslise as much as they could get out of them.^ 

Shipsinc Loans* 

Undoubtedly, of ail banking and loan business, the most general 
and at the same time the most lucndve and hazardous were the 
loans made to merchants and sKipmasten for the furtherance of 
commercial ventures in overseas trade. Such transactions have 
been generally described by the modem tenn of bottomry loans, 
but this is not strictly correct. A bottomry contract is in the 
nature of a mortgage on a ship, by which money is borrowed 
for the necessities of the ship to enable it to proceed on ita 
voyage. Contracts of this kind **were invented for the purpose 
of procuring the necessary supplies for ships which may happen 
to be in distress in foreign peuta, where tbe master and owners 
are without credit and where, unless assistance could be secured 
by means of such an inatniment, the vessds and their canoes 
must be left to perish”.* Tbia does not exactly correspond to tbe 
class of loan made by bankers, and often by private citizens in 
Greece, in order to finance a commercial venture. Where there 
were no large mercantile houses which owned or chartered 
vessels to carry on their business, and where the merchant or 
shipowner was in a very small way of business and bad not 
sufficient capita] to finance his operations himself, recourse was 
had to moneylenders who would advance the necessary funds. 
Thus there was, as in the modem bottomry contract, no desperate 
necessity to help the ship on its way which could only be met 
by hypothecating the ship. To describe such a form of loan by 
the term bottomry, ther^ore, is not entirely correct, although 
both were alike in form. 

^ Cf. HwbroA tn Htrmm, Iv (isse). Sp. iSStf. ‘Hus cxpluiation «l Uu 
incident Menu pnfenUa (o thsc ol C«Um^ i*bo ipMhe ef fusnnton or 
rcceiven who h«d bteoe m taepceuible fee the b«nli*e debts: ^wiueeM 
p. iti. 

■ H. Siev^inc, X>m da AUataa (Leipeif 1893); O. M. 

Celhosm, ''Sea kucu in Aiuiant AdwM", yeetfa. Btaima tad Sami. Hitt. 
{AUfl. t 93 »). U. p. S6ti Kitomnea, pp. 93 ff.: ZMbwib, Btitrdit, 

pp. 13, 4k. $3. $8. Ss. 119. 

' Art, "Bottomry" in Etayt. Brit.', Seevekms, Dae Sad^khtn adt 
Altatums. p. 9. Tbe trgtad bf Demcathao M tfimet Dmiysedonu u 
concerned chroufdwvt widi a bottomry bond and a*' exeaUaec eumfewy 

of the qveedone ineotvod therein. 
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Another form of lea loan, secured not on the hull hut on the 
car^, corresponded with the modem Respondentia contract 
Evidently this was less common in Athens, as we have only two 
instances akin to it, and both contain peculiar features which 
mahe them hardly comparable with modern practice. In the 
case argued by Demosthenes against Polyclea, a naval trierarch, 
or conunander of a trireme, on whom fell the duty of fitting out 
the ship, the defendant had borrowed on the ship’s furniture. 
Obviously since the hull belonged to the state he could not 
borrow on that, and the outht of a ship of war can hardly be 
called its cargo. The other case, that against Lacritus, was a true 
Respondentia loan, since here it was secured by the cargo, but 
differed from the modem form of contract since it stipulated 
that, if the s^rity was lost, the entire property of the borrower 
could be seized. This was undoubteiy an exceptional case, 
fcnce in general in all contracts of aea loans it was provided that 
jf ship and cargo were lost, either by tempest or capture by 
enemies or pirates, the lender lost all he had advanced and 
could not piweed againat the borrower. That this was the 
general rule is shown clearly by another case, that against 
Djon)<odorua, where the ship had been loic, scuttled the 
plaintiff asserted, and it was not until some time after that he 
Recovered a fraud had been perpetrated and brought suit in 
the'courts. 

The terms of such aea loans were embodied in a contract 
{syn^ttpht), a most necessary document if the transaction led 
w a lawsuit.* Such shipping bonds served in place of Bills of 
Exchange, since the borrower might be required to pay the 
prindpaj and interest to a creditor in a foreign port, Loana were 
wntracted for a single or return voyage, the latter being much 
the more profitable to the lender,.since if he got his money back 
by the middle of the shipping season he could lend it again to 
advantage. Thus Demosthenes aays that moneylenders in Athens 
had no objection to receiving payment in Rhodes on loans on a 
voyage to Egypt, since they could easily get their money out 
again at once, the route from Rhodes to Egypt being open all 

* ef such contna* in court mty be «een in aeveriJ cues 

•P«ued by r>cm«theo«, t.g. in Apat. 30 j« DUmyi. 15L«r. 10. No I.w 
or ftguUdon contrwy ta the spirit of the bond could be tdduced sniosi 

such B contnet; 01 locr, 13, 39, ^ 
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the year round; while if paid in Athens they might have to wait 
for the next season.^ Those who kot money on a single voyage 
often went with the ship as luperc a rgo, or tent a representative.* 
Loaos had to be repaid within twenty days of the termination of 
the voyage, and were usually made only to 30 per cent of the 
value of the cargo** a precaution neceaaaiy because of the severe 
fluctuations In the price of grain. In order to guard against 
fraud, loading was done in the presence of witneaaes.* It any 
misfortune occurred during the voyage and part of the cargo 
was lost, the remainder went to the lenders* and no abatement 
wsa to be made in such case except for jettison made with the 
consent of all the passengers* or through seizure by pirates or 
enemies.* Ship and cargo must not be borrowed on twice for 
the same voyage, a type oi sharp practice i^cb seems to have 
been fairly common.* Withdrawal of the security by the borrower 
was looked upon as so serious a matter that the culprit was liable 
to the death penalty,^ and for the sake of preventing such frauds 
the lender had the rl^t to station guards over the security,* 
Repayment of the loan was nude in the presence of witnesses.* 
The shipmaster must proceed to the destinarion named in the 
contract under the severest penalties.” No loan can be made for 
trade in foreign markets.’^ 

With regard Co interest charged and sdpulationa as to the 
conduct of the voyage, the case against Lacrifus affords many 
enlightening details. Two Athenians, Androcles and Nauai* 
crates, had lent 30 minas to Artemon and ApoJIodorus, on con* 
dition that they should sail in 1 certain ve^ from Athens to 
Mende or Sdone* and there purchase 3000 jars of wine. From 
thence they were 10 proceed to the Thradan Bosporus as as 
the mouth of the Dnieper, and after selling their cargo of wine, 
purchase 1 return cargo to he brought in the same vessel to 
Athens. The loan was to be repaid with interest in case the 
cargo was brought safe to Athens within twenty days after its 
arrival, interest to be at per eaoi; unleas they returned from' 


^ /« Dwioa. so. 
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tbe Euxine to Mterum in Bithyoia «ajly in Sepcember, in which 
case mierest was to bo at 30 per cent in view of increased penis 
owing to the lateness of the season. No abatement was to be 
allowed except ibr jettison made with the consent of all the 
passengers, or compulsory payments to enemies. The return 
caigo was to be delivered as security to the lenders to be held 
by them until all was paid. In default of payment not only the 
ca^ could be sold, but the property of the borrowers could be 
distrained upon. If instead of entering the Cuxine they remained 
in the Hellespont for ten days after the end of July and dia- 
charged their cargo there, which they were at liberty to do, or 
in any friendly port, it waa agreed that a lower rate of interest 
should be paid. A declaration was aihxed to the agreement by 
the borrowera that the aecurity given was not encumbered by 
any previous hypothecation or engagement, and also an under* 
caking not to take up any further loan on it.* 

There is some uncertainty aa to the rates of interest generally 
charged.^ In the Lacritus case it was per cent; in the 
Phormio esae 30 per cent. It has been suggested that since the 
Lacritus case arose sometime before 340 and the Phormio case 
sometime after 330, there had been a rise in interest rates during 
the ten or fifteen years that had elapsed, owing to increased 
piracy and disorder in the eastern Aegean.* But in another case * 
we hear of la} per cent being charged for a single voyage from 
the Hellespont to Athens in wazvtime, a period when it would 
naturally be supposed the rates would be higher. A possible 
explanation is that the voyage would be made under convoy, but 
perhaps the moat obvious one is that the interest was fixed on 
the principle of what the traffic would bear. Undoubtedly the 
business was an extremely hazardous one, but the returns were 
large if no losses were incurred, k svas reckoned that, barring 
losses, anywhere from 40 to 66 per cent could be made in a 
season, and for particularly hazardous ventures in the Adriatic 
as much as too per cent was offered for accommodation.* It 
must be remembered, however, that a bottomry cr respondentia 

' Kennedy’* cruutetian and aummiry. 

* Boeckh, i, p. 166 f., (tiKUuea tKe problems w conaid«nibU length. 

* C&Iboun, Uk. 61. p. S74. * Dem. in Pofye. 1?. 
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loan ia, of itaelf, a pcculiaf one since, if the ship or cargo upM 
which the loan ia made is lo«t, then the tecurity for the loan and 
all mcana of exacting repayment are also Io«t. So haaardous were 
auch inveatmenu regarded in Athena that the law forbade the 
money of orphana being uaed for them.* 

There would aeem to have been no ayatem of marine In* 
aurance, aa apart from the aca loaoa. in exiatence at that time, 
although it has been auggested that a form of maurance waa 
practiaed by Greak traden, in that thoae who had auflicient 
capital to finance their own voyagea without bo r row i ng would 
take out marine loana for the purpoae of inaurince againat riak. 
This ia a poaaible procedure, but we have no evidence of auch 
tranaactiona.* It may also be remarfced that apparently in the 
majority of caaea the ahipmaatera or merchanta aeekiog the [oana 
were amall men, who could not ordinarily finance ^ voyage 
themaelvea up to more than 50 per cent of the value of ship or 
cargo. According to the law oi Rhodea, agreementa in bottomry 
were forbidden in which the lender did not accompany 

the ahip and ao expoee his own peraon to the dangers of the 
voyage. Boeckh explains that on the ground that the ratea in 
bottomry bonds were regarded aa ao usurious that the lender 
was forced to run personal riak hima#Jf {q order to profit by 
auch rates, while in Athena, where no limit was placed on 
interest rates, there was no such stipulation.* 

'<Ail cases arising out of sea loans and foreign commerce 
came before the court of the Thesmotbetae.* They belonged in 
the category of ''monthly suits",* since they had to be settled 
within a month. From a passage in one of the cases prepared 
by Demosthenes we hear that such cases were beard in the 
winter montha (l.e. from Boadromion Co Munychion).* But a 
recent writer^ has given excellent reasons to suppose that this 

* Lyftiu, IK * C/. fit, p. {Soft 

' Boedih, (. p. trr. 

* Dim. M <4^. I; Ora<. 17: Ari«. dift P 9 i. It. i. 

* Darn, dt HmL ts. ETidcndy dwr pot in thO c a r cf ocy oometiine 
betweoi 355 and 3^, i.«. ba orean thehma (hat Xaoopboo wrota (he ArcMvai 
Kidchaapoachon (ha Haloonaaua. Cf. Genet. “SurlcaaeiionaaMftiMrdaka 
an Droit AdiSnien**. Ae. £tud«$ Orttf i m , U, 039 (193S), pp. ift 

* In Apot, ty 

* E, P. Peoli, “Zur G«Ticbtab«fa»t dee Dikai Cmporikai ioi Attwchen 
Rachi", SoQ, ZfiUtk. Bern. AkL xhs (ipao). p. 47}. 
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wu not 30 > and that the names td the months have been trans¬ 
posed. On the face of it, it would appear to be more reasonable 
that pressing f**^*-* which arose during the season of navigation 
should be heard at once and not postponed till the winter. 

It is not impossible that this expedition in hearing such cases 
was due CO the advice of Xenophon, who says: “If we should 
propose rewards, however, for the judges of the tribunal of 
commerce, to be given to such as should decide points of con¬ 
troversy with the greatest justice and expedition so chat persons 
who wished to sail might not be detained, a still larger number 
of people would by that means be brought to trade with us, and 
with greater pleasure/’ * To protect merchants against frivolous 
and oppresaive cases a severe penalty involving atitnuit or loss 
of civil rights, was imposed on the plaincitf on the subsequent 
withdrawal of the charge.* It is quite evident Chat the laws 
took very careful cognisance of all sea loans, since overseas 
commerce, especially in grain and timber, was vital to the 
Athenian state, which could not exist without tc. It was necei- 
aary, therefore, chat foreign importers should be treated with 
scrupulous justice and indeed encouraged in every way to bring 
their cargoes to Attica. 

Was TKBas a Statb Bahk in Athbni? 

The problem as to whether there was a "state bank" in Athena 
is one of extreme difficulty. In the scholia to Arbtophanea 
Hanae, 367, mention is made of the refusal of Archinus and 
Agyrrhius, managers or overseers of the Omosia Trapena, to 
pay the prizes awarded by the state to certain comic play¬ 
wrights on the ground that they had insulted them. The qttestion 
is, was this Demosia Traptia a "bank", or was it the state pay 
office, which disbursed the monies expended by the treasurers 
of the various state funds? Laum, in his article Banken, in 
Pauly-Wisaowa, SuppL iv, holds that it was "a bank which 
stood in close relationship to the sute. It was not a ‘state bank 
but a private one which looked after the public monies and 
enjoyed a monopoly in doii^ the state banking business." This 
IS rnere supposition, and reats on no clear evidence whatever. 


* Rtvtnuet, iii, 3. 


' D«m. in Theoc., to, $4. 
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It would soem ^ inort likely that thia Demosia Trapeea waa 
the public treasury) and not a “bank** at all. The ^ct that both 
Arcbinus and Agyrrbius were public offidali would seem to 
indicate that they had been rtgularty appointed to the manager* 
ship of the state pay office rather than that they were partners 
in a private bank. But the probkin mtm mnain unsolved for 
lack of ftxrther evidence.^ 

' Cf. en. by 10 tbe Wotknuthrift, Nev. 96. 

p. C 34 $. BoMkb, li, p. see, a. 9. 



CHAPTER X 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


2 ht?odiiction* 


T h e subject of public finance of the Greek city-state is one 
of very peculiar interest, which baa attracted the attention 
of hietorians since the lime when Boeckh wrote his 
monumental Poiitual Eeown^ of At funs to the present day 
when Dr Andreades has added so much to our knowledge. This 
is, assuredly, hardly to be wondered at, for as the Gredts very 
well knew, money was the life-blood of the body politic 
"Money not men wins wara“, said old Archidamus to the 
Spartans who affected to, but did not in reality, despise money 
We must always remember that the Greeks wert very poor* 
j; Hellas and Poverty were ever foster-ajaters.” They had very 
little money and what they had they made go a long way, Always 
m the east was the menace of Periian gold, which the Greeks 
feared much more than Persian armies; a menace and a tempta- 
tjon, which sooner or later svts to debauch the beat of them. 

The Athenian system of public finance presents aome features 
of quite absorbing interest, which the present-day economist 
car. .11 afford to overlook. The whole subject of the incidence 
and effect of their taxation of capital called the eisphora, or 
capital levy, is one that merits careful consideration at the 
proem day. And particularly may we study the means taken 
in Athens to relieve distress and the system of aubventiona to 
citizens for public services. The "dole" in Athens worked its 
own diiastrous effects, as it did in Rome, and as it may, for all 
we know, in our modem world. 

The system of public finance of the Athenian state was, 
beyond all question, essentially unsound. It rested on two main 
bases, the first being the tribute paid by the Allies. When the 
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DeHan League crashed after the defeat of Aegoapoumi, the 
greater part of the whole financial syiiem went down with it. 
The second base was the taxation of the rich; and when the 
rich could no longer be squeexod, other sources of revenue were 
insuflicient to bear the burden of expenae. The Acheniar^ 
greatly disliked and always avoided direct taxation. It vrai Ht 
easier to get the money out of the rich than out of the maH of 
the citiaena, who were always ready to voce down any such 
proposal.* We cannot doubt that, easentially, the never-appeased 
enmity between rich and poor, oligarchy as^ democracy, wu 
founded on and kept alive by the ceaselees attempts of the 
people to mulct the rich of ihdr wealth. To be a rich man in 
ancient Greece waa a dangerous thing; just as perhaps it 
may soon be in our present worM. Lacking any system of 
raising money by public loans, the state had to do the beat Jt 
could, and its expedients were almost invariably economically 
unsound.* 

And lastly the Greeks, with the exception of Xenophon, never 
saw the ^Uacy of the ‘‘great illusion**. They thought that war 
paid; and w'hile they were plundering the Persians it certainly 
did. But despoiling each other was a different matter, and the 
ferocious treatment dealt out to conquered foes injured the 
conqueror as much as the wretched people they murdered and 
robbed. Nowhere is the genius of Xenophon shown more 
clearly than in the passage of his pamphlet on the Rnenves cf 
Aikem in which he demonstrates the futility of wars. “If any¬ 
one still thinks that war is more conducive to the wealth of our 
city than peace, I do not know how he can better be convinced 
than by conaidering the effect of former events on our dcy. 
For he will find that in paat timea great sums of money were 
brought into the city during peace, all of which was expended 
during war. And he will learn that to-day many branches of 
the revenue are deficient through war, and that the money of 
those that have been productive has been spent on many urgent 
necessities; but that now, when we have peace at sea. the 
revenues are increasing and the dtixens are free to make whac- 

' But (saeiis. v. 37, M«m* (e Ma«ft • gmml kvy on atl dike. The point 
ii ohecure; cf. deo Dem. Oijnrtk, i, so. 

* Cf. Riesler, PnouM nW JWewpeh, pp. sSff. 
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ever uee they pleaae of Short campaigns, fought hy 

citizen armies of small aize, who served without pay, and in 
which the damage done on either aide was not particularly 
serious, were not disastrous and soon recovered from. But as 
wars lengthened and became more serious; when the area of 
hostilities widened, and, as in the closing phases of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, the destruction of life and property became greater, 
the state of economic exhaustion b«ame extreme and the 
' ‘ moral" of the people irretrievably lowered. Free citizens would 
not serve in the armies without pay, and to the already bankrupt 
exchequers of the combatants was added the impossible burden 
of paying their own citizens; or as the final phaae of the degenera¬ 
tion of the democratic state, the hiring of mercenaries. The 
spectacle of economic decline b the fourth and third centuries 
is a melancholy one, marked by every characteristic chat the 
world has come, through bitter experience, to recognise as 
ecconpanying national degeneration. 

It is to be remarked that Athenian finance was always b a 
more or less prectrious condition due to the city's unfavour¬ 
able” balance of trade. This arose from her inability to feed 
her own population without very heavy importa of grain, and 
at leaat at times of citval activity from the necessity of buybg 
large quantities of timber for shipbuilding. Against these could 
be put what must have been fairly heavy exports of oil and wine, 
CO a certain extent pottery and later marble and various forms 
of art ware and silver from the mines of Laurium. As in¬ 
visible” exports we must add first, by inference, freight pay- 
menta for carriage of foreign merchandise by Athenian cargo 
aiups, but of this we know nothing. Secondly, payments while 
they lasted of the tribute by the Allies. Lastly, we must add an 
item of which there is no hope of computation, m the profits 
made by Athenian bankers. Any idea of constructing a state¬ 
ment of the balance of Athenian trade is obviously out of the 
questiou; but it is equally obvious that as long as beat sources 
of income could be kept up and utilised for payments abroad, 
so long were Athenian finances m a healthy condition. It is 
easy to realise bow desperate was the situation when after 

' V, II. (fteferrad to by many author* under the L 4 tia title 

"Oe Veciisalibui 
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Aegospotami the tribute stopped, and exploitatioft of the silver 
mines; if it did not cease, at least fell off considerably. A careful 
perusal of the little pamphlet on the Ref)«imet of Athens will 
reveal how clear a conception of these problems was in the mind 
of the author. 

It was to the immensely vahi^le trade of the Pineui that 
Athena owed her remariable reailiency, as evidenced by the 
large revenue! enjoyed when auch capable fuumden as Eubdus 
and Lycurgus took the public exchequer in hand, and even 
more remarkably when, at the end of the fourth century, 
Demetrius of Philerum '*liqudated" Athena, and put her on a 
aound linancial basis, by ehminsting all expenditure on arma¬ 
ments and cutting down all wasteful public services. 

Atbihun Public Financs: Tki Buoobt 

Any study of the public financM of the Greek dty^tates in 
general must, of necessity, be based, in large measure, on our 
knowledge of those of Athens, for the simple reason that our 
information of Athenian finance is far mote complete than for 
that of any other. Of that of the Spartans we know nothing and 
very little of any other. Tliat being dmoualy the case, we will 
coi^e our atteotion to the financial system of Athens, with 
references, where pertinent, to similar practices in other stsos. 

In the first place it is well to inquire as to whether or not there 
was in Athens that most important adjunct of modem statecraft, 
the budget. Broadly speaking, there was not a unified single 
budget presented yearly to the legislature by a minister of 
finance. But at the same time they did have what easenlially 
amounted to a budget; they foresaw their expenditures and their 
revenues, and tried to strike a balance between them, just as 
they clearly diatinguiahed their regular from their extraordinary 
outlay.^ At the same time we muat be careful of our uae of the 
word budget. There were, as s matter of fact, a number of 
budgets which desk with funds paid into the receivers. The 
system wss to vote a tax for a specific purpose, and to use the 
proceeds for that purpose and none other. Whatever may be 
said in favour of this system, it had one great drawback, it 

> Andrcades, p. 365; Boeckh, i. p. 
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obscured a general view of the national bnances as a whole and 
led to extravagance along certain lines.' If a surplus were found 
in one of the treasunes, for instance in that of the “Theoric 
Fund*’, or of that designated for building warships or public 
works, the temptation to dissipate the balance on some perhaps 
frivobus object was very great. Doubtless if there had been a 
aingle unified budget, presented by a reaponsible minister of 
finance, many financial troubles and extravagances might have 
been avoided. It was not till late in the fourth century that a 
competent financial expert was found in Bubului and, a little 
liter, Lycurgus, who was able to gather the surpluses from all 
the venous funds into one, and so save them from being 
severally disaipated.^ 

Tax Fasmino 

The system of selling the right of collection or “farming’* 
the taxes, so universally condemned at the present time, was 
general in the Ancient World, and regularly followed in Athena 
and other Greek city^statea. From bng experience such a 
system has been found wasteful and peculiarly liable to abuse 
and injustice on the part of the farmers. Consequently it has 
now been everywhere abandoned, u it was in the later Roman 
Empire, in favour of collection by a permanent civil service.* 
In condemning the system we must not, however, show our 
modem ideas nor yet our Biblical prejudices to obscure the real 
use of the tax farmer. The frequent condemnation of “publicans 
and sinners" in the New Testament gives us a view of the 
system which is not altogether fair. At a time when banking 
and the mechanism of finance had developed only to a small 
degree, and when the stale treasury was unable to anticipate 
the receipt of taxes by issuing treasury bills or borrowing from 
the banks, the practice of adling the taxes beforehand to the 
highest bidder was the only practicable one to obviate the 
difficulties of cbe exchequer. That auctioning the taxes was 
lisbie to lead to serious abuses is quite plain. In the first place, 

‘ Th« pnctke it not unknfmn in modem municipal fuisnce and the con* 
M^uenca juat as miacSievous. 

* Cf. A. Motiki, Bitbuhs wa PnMintfm u. snw FuMms-fioUtik. 

^ At late u iSse smiU towns in Canada, lacking adetiuate machinery for 
the collection of ralei, sold the right (0 collect the taxa to the highest bidder. 
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the higher the sum bid the more neresMi y waa it for the £armer 
to extract more from the taxpayer. Secondly, as was found in 
Athens* it was by no means difficult for the tax farmers, a small 
class since large capital was necessary, to form a ** ring*' whereby 
bidding-up the price of the tax wia avoided. 

The tax fanner was hated and feared as in all ancient nations, 
and modem ones for the matter of that. Demoathenes in the 
case against Androtion^ speaks of respectable citiseni hiding 
under beds and cUmbirtg over neighbors’ roofs to escape the 
tsx gatherer who has called to collect the few paltry drachmae 
owing. But all the same there was sturdy stuff in the Athenian 
cidzen that would not submit to excessive exactions, as is seen, 
for instance, in the edifying story of the beating adminiscered 
to a tax gatherer by Lycurgus, who had arrested the philosopher 
Xenocrates of Chilcedon.* They were invariably despised and 
disliked, as several contemptuous references to them testify,’ 
and the trick plsyed by AJcibiada on them by putting up a 
dummy bidder to run the price up and then be bought off by the 
dismayed professionals, was evidently highly relished and con¬ 
duced to his further popularity.^ The farm^ were put under 
heavy bond, and formed themselves into syndicates, over which 
a farmer-general (Telonardus) presided.’ They were armed with 
considerable powers, to seize conoabahd goods and lay in¬ 
formation against smugglers, which involved severe penalties.' 
Considering the fluctuating nature of public receipts of uduch 
notice is taken later, the business was a hazardous one, and 
we may be sure thst the experts in buying the taxes beforehand 
gave themselves a good margin for poeaible failure i>f the 
anticipated receipts. In any case the system was, if unavoidable, 
extravagant and open to grave abuae. 

Tki Athskiah Civit. Ssavics 
1 q the detailed account given by Aristotle in the Atke/mon 
Poh'teia'^ of the various boards and commissions which dealt 

‘ In An^t. S3. 

■ Phit. Ly<mtui, tS; iJso f7l. X OrM. t4aa. 

* E.s. Aftdocid«, Dn Mytt. 133-4; Lyeurgus. n Usw. <9; PpU, fat. 19. 

* Phit. AidHo^, 5. 

* Dem. in Phorm^ 7, m Midi^ 133 i PeA. vuit 4?. 

* Dem. » Timstr. 144: Aodocidefc dr Mjft- *73. 

* Crp*. 41^: Boedeh, i, p. aeo f 
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with the collection and expenditure of uses, we find a good deal 
of overlapping and lack of co-ordination which led to confusion 
and extravagance. We have the Hellenic treasurers {H^Ueno- 
tamas), whose duty it was to receive and administer the tribute 
of the Allies. With the dissolution of the Delian Confederacy 
their office ceased. There were also the treasurers of Athena and 
the other gods who administered the revenues of the temples, 
and the treasurers of the other noo-sacred revenues which came 
to the state. Secondly, commiasionera for public contracts 
{Poletae), whose duty it was to lease the mines and sell the 
collection of taxes to the farmers. They also sold the property 
of those who had fled the city, or whose goods had been con- 
fiacaCed, and leased the sacred enclosures or lands of the temples. 
Thirdly, there was the board of tenreceivers-general {Apodettae), 
who received the instalments on the taxes paid in by the farmers 
and paid out the funds to those appointed to administer them. 
Fourthly, there were ten auditors {L^tad), and ten examiners 
of accounts (EurAum), with two assessors (F<irnfn) for each 
examiner, whose duty it was to receive accusations against any 
magistrate suspected of misappropriation of public funds. 

For the carrying on of the business of the city there were a 
number of elected boards, in almost all cases of ten membera 
each, one from each tribe, these having as assistinta expert 
slaves, who as a matter of fact, formed the only non-electlve and 
permanent Civil Service. First, there was a board of ten com¬ 
missioners for repairs of temples, who received thirty mines 
from the receivers-general for that purpose. Second, ten city 
commissioners (Astynomi), live in the city and live in the 
Piraeus, whose dudes varied, for instance, seeing that female 
flute, harp and lute players did not receive more than two 
drachmae for their performance and deciding by lot between 
disputaots for their services. They also had to see that “no 
collector of sewage shall shoot any of his sewage within ten 
stadia of the walls. They prevent people from blocking up the 
stmts by buildings, or stretching barriers across ^em, or 
making drain-pipes in mid-air with a discharge into the street, 
or having doors which open outwards; they also remove the 
corpses of those who die in the streets.” Third, ten market 
commissioners {Agorarumi), five for the Piraeus and five for 
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Athens* whose duty was to see that all srtides offered for sale 
in the market were unadulterated. Fourth, cocnmissioiiers of 
weights and measures (MflroHom), whose duties are implied 
in their tide. Fifth, thlrty*fiye grain wardens {SitophyUtkes), 
who superintended the aale of grain, meal and bread. Sixth, 
ten superincendenta of the market, whose chief duty was to see 
that merchants did not re-export tnore than one*third of all 
grain imported.^ Seventh, a special police, called the Eleven, 
had supervision over the public gaols, the hsta of farms snd 
properties claimed as belonging to the state, and informations 
lodged against magistrates. Eighth, hve introducers of 
(Euagogeis), who brought up the '‘monthly cases** to the law 
courts.” Ninth, a board of forty magistrates to decide 5>etty 
cases where the sum at issue did not exceed ten drad^e. 
Tenth, a board of arbitrators who decided upon the lists of those 
liable for military service.” Eleventh, a board of five commiS' 
sloners of roads (Hodopcei), commissioaers of public worship 
{Hieropoei), and a board of ten annual commiseioners to offer 
sacrifices and administer all the quadrennial festivals except the 
Panathenaea, which was under the supervisloa of a board of ten 
commissioners of games (Athlotkstae) who held office for four 
years, and had as their qtedal cara the provision of cnl for the 
athletes from the sacred olives.” It is not necessary here to speak 
of the nine senior magistrates, of which six were termed Thesmo- 
thetae, one archon, one king archoo, and the last polemsrch;” 
nor of the military officers, the ten generals (ttrategi), the ten 
commanders of infantry regiments (rosuvcAr) and the same 
number of cavalry officers (^tylanks), with the treasurer for 
the two sacred ^patch boats for state uaea. Betides these 
elected officers there were the members of the legislature snd 
the jurors who received pay for thdr services. Members of the 
Assembly received a drachma a day, and for spedal occasiona 
nine obols; membera of the Council received five obols. The 
nine archona drew four obols and were allowed the services of a 
herald and a flute player. 

^ For taore on the*« oflkiah tMt *"pf€, p. s?). 

* Fgr moft on (b««e cm* <S. p. 349. 

■ Cf. Alh. M. lui, 4-7, * Aik. At 1*. i. 

* For tb* dutie* o( ifawe m*^i*cjsRa c£. Aik- At 
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Control of finance was in the hands of the Boule» or Council, 
but the Ecdcsia, or Assembly, was also kept informed by reports 
submitted every month by the chief clerk of the finance depart* 
meot {Antigraph«us\ detailing current receipts and expenditures. 
These were provisional estimates, and when the final accounts 
of the year were made up the entire balance sheet was scrutinised 
by the board of Auditors.* As in all democracies the system of 
accounting and auditing was highly developed; when &n official 
went out of office he had to submit to a searching examination 
of his books^ with unpleasant consequence* if he was found to 
hsve helped himself to the public funds. 

ExpsNoiTiraia of thb Statb 

As in modern states, the cost of government may be divided 
into three main categories: expenditures on public safety through 
police and itanding army; those on civil administration and 
lastly payments hr relief of destitute citisens and for services 
to the state. 

Public order in the city and country was maintained by a 
police force, the so-called ** Scythian'' archers, a body of public 
slaves of uncertain number,^ who apparently acted as city 
policemen and also as mounted constabulary in the rural districts 
and as forest and game wardens.* In addition to these were slaves 
It the disposituiD of the “Eleven", who were attached to the 
government direct, snd charged with the keeping of the prison 
and dealing with offences agairut the state, particularly with 
regard to the treasury.* There were also, but later, a kind of 
"police dee mceura" or Gynaikonomoi} We have*no means of 
computing the coat of all these services; the police must hsve 

' Aniignplieui, Aetdi./ptCM.ai: Bo«ckh, i,p. 336. Praviaioul t<counu, 
LyiiM, Txx, 4, 5 . Per lyatem of pi^lic iccounting cf. Bo«ekh, 1. p, 353 ; 
AodmdM, p. 37 t. 

* The numben of the poUcenton «r« bopeleuly confuiod, being oomputed 
•t from 300 to laoo. Mi«e Sargent review* the controversy (Sin of Ou S}m 
Popuio'wn at AtJuia in the 5 XA and Alh cenli^m S.C. pp. tialT.) without 
coming to any definite coneliuMn but *ugji«eu that the police numbered 
300, other public tJavea 700, making looo In ill. Cf. eleo 0 . /ikob, ''L«s 
Keclawa Pubflqiiea i Aihknn”. Mus^t Btlft, xxx (1916), pp. 57 ff, 

' ArUt. Poi^ 13s t B, 'Tlwir upkeep coat (he state 3 oboU per diam, I.G. 
il,* *672, 

* Anat. Ath. Pol. Hi, t. 

' Athan. vi, 345 xfF., counting how many gueata at s dinner party. 
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cost, for mainUnance and replacement, ai least 40 l^ents a 
year.* 

With regard to military expenaea, it U to be noted chat, 
certainly down to the outbreak of tbe Peloponnesian war, the 
armed forces of tbe state were composed of citisens who pro' 
vided their own ecpiipmenc and maintained themselves while 
on active service. Since campaigns were short and arranged 
so as not to Interfere with se^-time or harveat, it was quite 
possible for the state to bear Uttk or no expense in that matter, 
eapeciilly when it was a cardinal principle in all wara chat they 
should pay for themselves by plunder or indemnidea from the 
enemy. We are ignorant, bmever, of how campaigns of long 
duration overseas, as for instance the disastrous expedition to 
Egypt from 459-454. were paid for; exc^t on the reasonable 
supposition that (here must have been a constant rotation of 
troops serving for a few months.* But even then if the dtisen 
soldiers served without pay, we cannot doubt that, at least for 
the poorer members of the anny, there must have been a 8ub> 
sistence allowance for families left at home, of wfaidi we have 
no account, although we do know fhar orphans of soldiers killed 
in the wars were maintained at the public expense.* 

Besides the volunury doiat army of war-time, there was 
maintained, or at least there was in existence in 420 at the time 
of the Peace of Nidas, according to Aristotle,* a regular standing 
army of 1600 archers, 1200 cavalry and 550 guards of the Acro¬ 
polis and docks at the Piraeus, or 3350 aU told, whkh comprised 
the garrison of Athens. Tbe upkeep of the archers cost probably 
3 obols a day, which on a whole-time basis would amount to 
4S talents a year for the entire force of 1600. The cost of the 
cavalry is uncertain, and it is not easy, for several reasons, to 
come to a satisfactory coodusion thmon. In tbe firat place, 
we do not'know how many of them belonged to the dim of 
"knights” (Hippeu), who provided tbeir own horses and arms. 

' AndrMdn. p. S15. Boechli’s wlenn » ywr. <Nsf do wt 

knew how efBcwnt wen in (heir (hiliee olibouah we rmf euepeet they 
left e food deeJ (o be desired, if we ere (p believe (he alee of hlfh-hended 
otfencee we heer ui cwee in the count. I( odde to (he mretery die cocMent 
of the mutilition of the Hermit when we eeh how euA a thine w«i« poatWe 
if there hed been any petrol of (he ttreete at nifht.) 

* Very doubtful; no evidence on (he point. 

* If^ra. p. 366. * Atk, M. axiv. }. 
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and how many had theao provided for them at the expenae of the 
atate. Indeed we know that this was done; either a payment being 
made for the purchase of a horse or one provided (ftattzrCaru),^ 
Since horses were scarce and very expensive, this must have 
been a heavy item of expenditure.* As pay the cavalryman re¬ 
ceived I drachma a day, out of which be had to pay for feed for 
bis horse and the Keep of a groom, if he employed one, which is 
hardly likely for the poorer members of the regiment. Xenophon 
states that the expenditure on the cavalry amounted to about 
40 talents a year,* which, as Dr Andreadea observes, la a very 
low estimate, ^nce 1200 cavalrymen at a daily wage of 1 drachma 
would cost 73 Talents a year, excluaive of the cost of remounts. 
No definite conclusion can be arrived at, end we can only 
suppose that many of the soldiers provided their own horses 
and perhaps drew no pay while they served in the regiment. 
With the upkeep of the archers and regular pay of 3 obols a day 
CO soldiers on garrison duty, we may reasonably estimate the 
cost of the permanent army at from 120 to 140 talents a year. 
But this must be regarded as a minimum; it probably cost a 
good deal more. 

Besides the Athenisn garrison the state maintained in constant 
commission two fleets of twenty ships each, one to act as 
guardians of merchantmen against pirates, the ocher to overawe 
the **allies*' and collect the tribute. The number of sailors and 
marines necesssry to keep the crews st full strength is doubtful, 
and has been reckoned at from 4000 to fiooo.* Reckoning the 
pay of the sailors at 3 obols, and the heavily armed marines or 
hoplites at 4 obols, we may estimate that 174 talents were 
needed to keep the fieeta at sea for six months every year. It is, 

^ The poOic ii obicure. Cf. Andre^dM. p. aiS. Boeckh. i. 319. C/. art. 
by Sohwihn ia P-W. (J936)..p. sm. 

' Jird<. CMoUt, p. t 27 » rccbeni the price of • horM at laoo drachmae, 
an enormoui price. Tiie abxme eare takea ofhoraca la notable inXenophoB*! 
Oeren. and HippmA, 

* Hippartk. i. >9, Xen, O*co«r, li, 6. Uau the keeping of horaea aa amone the 
flAanrial buidena of the rich farmer. Thia would aeem to auggaat that they 
ware raiaed end kept available for the uae of the anny by private individuaJa. 
The phraie in the aame paesage "eo much to pay for men (o aerre*' alao 
euSfieata that cavalrymen were horecd and paid while on ecliee aervlee by 
wealthy moi, who perhapi tberaby secured exemption from military aerriee. 
Cf. alio Hipparcfi. i. ti. 

* Cf. Andreadea, p. alp, n. a. 
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therefore) clear that iq actual pay the permanent forcea coat 
well over 300 talents a year, and since we have no figures for 
the annual coat of building ahipa and the provision of arms and 
rigging, although we do know the average cost of the bull was 
one talent, we must conclude that the total expenditure was 
very considerable, how much it is unsafe to conjecture.^ 

iNTVaKAL ADMtNIBTtATIOM 

Turning now from cxpenditurea on defence to those on internal 
administration, we find that the principal items in the budget 
were those allotted, first, to what we may call, for lack of a more 
exact term, educational, intellectual and religloua activities of 
the state; second, public works; third, relief of destitution, 
pensions to disabled soldiera,* widows and orphans; fourth, in 
times of famine the public distribution of grain; fiAh, salaries 
of officials and payments by the stste to private individuals; 
sixth, a state medical service. 

As regards the first, it must be realised thst at no time was 
there in Athens a system of free public education for the 
children of citizens; that was the duty of the parents, although 
Aristotle considered it essential that should be the function 
of the state ’ Primary school teachers charged highly for their 
services, a grammar^hool teacher received 20 drs. a year for 
each pupil, an instructor of gymnastics 100.* Poor people could 
not pay for good teachers, and bad to be content with wretched 
specimens.* Although we may suppose that ill that could alTord 
it had their children taught, yet we mtut conclude thst the 
greater proportion of the inh^itaois of Attics, and of every 
other Greek state as well, especially those Imng in the rural 
parts, were illiterate. Tbe picture we so often have in our minds 
of every Athenian citizen as highly educated is entirely erroneous; 
after all the number of those who delighted in art, philosophy 
and literature was very small indeed. Such as could afford, 
education given in the schools of philosophy, rhetoric and 

' BoacUi. i. p. 340 

' H. KMtiler, Vgtt* 9 tunsfafwt* am Grifck. Ait. Jena ipaS. 

* foL 1337 A. * Atben. am. 584 c. 

' K. J. Freenun. AAseA ffHtBm, p. 278, ^ee net give « eery ettnctive 
account of Creek primary wiuation. 
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mu»ic, using the latter term m the wider Greek sense of a study 
of the Muses, paid large fees for entering the classes of tlie more 
famous instructors. We are told that Isocrates was supposed to 
teach Athenians without a fee» yet was not above accepting gifts, 
and that foreigners had to pay the quite enormous sum of 
1000 drs. for admission to his classes.^ But, while the state did 
not concern itself with the formal education of ita children, it 
did provide a highly effective, indeed xmique, form of intellectual 
training in the numerous religious festivals and presentations 
of dramatic performances, for attendance at which citiaena 
received a payment. That anyone should be paid to witness a 
performance in the theatre seems, at firat sight, an extraordinary 
thing to the modem mind; but if we look upon it aa a state 
subvention for public education it asaumes a more rational 
aspect. We know very little about it, and it would be easy to 
exaggerate the point. It ia more than probable that the system 
was abused; and it is not hard to imagine innumerable old men, 
like the professional jurymen chat Aristophanes derides, who 
were more than willing to slumber peacefully through any 
number of dramas at 10 much a day. We do not even know 
if school-children were taken to the theatre as a part of their 
regular curriculum; but at least we may give the Athenians the 
benefit of the doubt, and suppose that such was the practice; 
end at all events it is pleasant to think so. 

Education to the Greek consisted not only in literature and 
music but in the training of the body and athletic contests, and 
the provision of the great games in which Greeks from every 
state took part was a very costly affair. In Athens there were 
many religious and athletic festivals, in fact the practice of 
athletics had a religious significance, and Plato remarks that 
such feativais were more numerous and costly than in any other 
state.^ Great numbers of animals were sacrificed, although the 
flesh of the victims was u^d for feeding the people and the 
hides formed a valuable perquisite of the state. Much of the 
expense of these festivals was borne by individuals, rich men 
upon whom were laid the duty of " llrurgies”, but even then the 

* Diof. Laert in hk Livu of ti» Pkiiotop)i$n ^vn ouny inMincea pf Urgp 
fee* cbiraed by mitructor*. 

* AUMadu, ii, 148. 
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co«t to tbe 8Ute must have bra veiy conadenble. It is not 
possible to srrive at any estimate of this item of expenditure; 
Boeckh puu k at from 25 to 30 talents a year,< and it may very 
well have been considerably higher. In any we cannot 
doubt that they formed a large part of the annual budget, aa 
large proportionately, or perhaps even larger, than the cost of 
public elmentary education in our own tune. It is a moot 
point which ia the better tyitem. 

With regard to state medical servicea there is much obscurity. 
That certain doctors were paid by the sute aeems certain;* but 
we have no information u to tb^ dudca. Perhaps they were 
army surgeons. In Delphi and Coa apparently a tax waa levied 
to provide a public medical service.* It is much to be regretted 
that our knowledge on the point ii so scanty. 

PuiLic Works 

All the world knows that the Greeks excelled in the building of 
public edilices. It k unnecessary in tliis place to expatiate on 
the glories of the temples and odiar buildup reared by the 
artistic genius of that wonderful people. It is a strange re¬ 
flection to realise chat, so far as poor mortal can know it, 
perfection of its kind had been reached by Greek architects 
nearly two and a half mill e nnia ago; just aa tbe portrayal of the 
emotions of the human soul reached heights in their tragic 
drama which no later writer can ever hope to surpass. It was in 
the '‘golden age" of Pericles that tbe greatest activity in the 
adornment of Athena took place, although after hia de^ work 
still went on. It ia difficult to estimate what was the total cost 
of these. Temples and other public ediflees included the 
Parthenon, the Propylaea, the Odeum, other temples end 
monuments such as the temple of the "Wingless Viettry" 
(Nike Apteros), together with the chryselephantine Athens of 
Phidiss. Of more strictly utilitarian chapter were the long walls 
to the Piraeus and the docks in tbe harbours. Estimates of the 
total coat of erecuog theae buildinga vary from 6000 to Sooo 
talents but whatever the cost may have be^ it was undoubtedly 

' i, p. *64. 

* Cf. Xen. Mm. (▼, a. S» Gwfia*, »). 

* DiR. .S^.*9.v. Jitrikoo; Buwh, Stmtik p. 611, n. 3. 

* Cr. ADdre*d«$, p. ^34. BoecSb. i. p. >$4 f- 
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citornioii6» sufficient to arouse the protests of the “spies’' 
against the spMtding of the tribute* ostensibly levied for the 
protection of the Delian League* in adorning the capital city. 
Plutsrch voices this indignation in no uncertain language: 

Greece considers that she is enduring the most dreadful 
affronts and is being tyrannised over most egregiously, when 
she sees ua expending the money, which she has been forced to 
contribute for the sake of carrying on the war, in order to gild 
and adorn our city; which* like a wanton woman* decorates 
herself with costly jewels, with statues and temples on which 
thousands of talents are expended."* 

From the point of view of the allies who were paying the 
tribute the point is doubtless well taken. Such use, or misuse 
we may even call it* of funds collected for a definite purpose can 
hardly be defended. If there was an annual surplus sfter the 
expenses of maintaining the defences of the League had been 
adequately defrayed, either the tribute should have been lowered, 
or the whole surplus put aside as a reserve against future con* 
tingencies. It is plain that there were (wo motives actuating 
the policy of Pericles in this matter. First, a purely artistic 
one in the building of these deathless masterpieces, which in 
his own words conferred "everlasting glory" on the city. We 
may also suppose, and the supposition is by no means an un¬ 
worthy one* that he wss very shrewdly aware that to make the 
capital of the League impressive to the allies would heighten 
their respect for the might of Athens. The second motive, of 
which we can have no doubt whatever, is that through these 
works he provided employment for a considerable number of 
labourers and the circulation of large sums of money, that 
would otherwise have lain idle in the treasury. For, as Plutarch 
remarks, "the employment scattered and spread prosperity 
everywhere"* and gives a long list of the various materials and 
labourers employed.* In this activity no doubt some of the 
allies shared, and in any case the money was better expended 
than in, perhaps, the far more doubtfully useful payment of 
Athenian dtisens for public services and attendance at religious 
«remonics. On each count* therefore, the policy of Pericles 
in carrying out a large programme of public worits cannot be 
‘ L^t of Perickt, li. I 
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condemned. In an age when "productive** expenditure wa$ 
Bmail, or non-existent, such undertakings put money into 
circulatfon when the failure of money to circulate or "turn* 
over** owing to lack of opportunity for investment was one of 
the most seriotis problems underl)dng the whole economic 
structure of society. 

Expend tTUttii op the State on its Citizens 

Turning now to expenditure of the state on its individusl 
citizens^ we iind chst they may be divided into three categories: 
the purchase and distribution of grain at times of hmine and 
high prices; pensions for disabled soldiers end orphans; and 
most important of all, the payment of salaries for services to 
the state, With regard to public expenditure on grain and the 
attempts, not invariably successful, to control the price of im¬ 
ported wheat, much is said in our chapter on the grain trade, 
which it is unnecessary to repeat here. It must, however, be 
emphasised that these distributions were not a regular feature 
of public economy, but were only resorted to at times of distress. 
In a somewhat different category were the distributions of 
meat from the victims at the sacrifices at the great religious 
festivals. Since, as we have already noted, the number of such 
festivals was large and the sacrifices often on a big scale, the 
cost to the state must have been considerable; we hear, for 
instance, of a " hecatomb ’ * of 109 animaJa costing over 8400 dra 
Some part of this expenditure wss, however, recovered since 
the state aold the hides.^ Aa the diet of the poorer Athenians 
was mainly vegetarian, we may assume that these feasts were a 
pleasant change, providing them, perhaps, with s aubitantial 
meat dinner once a week or so,^ 

Athens was generous to her disabled veterans snd to the 

‘ BMdch, I, p' 04 . It ii 10 b« fwred (hit" Heeaiomb " did not nsMiunly 
d«r)Qt» ioo animeU. Cf. irt by 8MnE«l in P.W. 

* Sevsfiui from «al« of hid«l (Ddrmitikon} wu coiuidenble; vi« heir of 
ovor 5000 dmchmM betns received rhii emiree in 7 meiubi in 

(l.G. ii', 1946). Cf. trt. '^DemtocUton T«1ai”by CeiJIemer iji DS- 

* It ie interottins in thu connection to note the conicint prolubitioi]i ia 
the New Teetament ngsinit the eerly Chriitiani perttking of fleih offered 
to idoU. Not to ebere in these public dieiributions must bsve entslled sever* 
self-denial, end elso rendered those wbo refused very conspicuous. Kish 
price of meet in Athens, Xen. Mem, iii, ! 4 » 1. 
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orphan children of those who fdl in her wars. According to 
Plutarch^ these pensions were Instituted in the time of PeUi> 
stratus and amounted to 2 obols a day. Aristotle’ tells us that 
later all who were incapacitated by sickness, accident or old 
age from earning their living also shared in these pensions, if 
they did not possess 3 minas, the iirst mention of a means' 
teat'' in history. The hard feelings occasioned thereby are 
illustrated by the case of the cripple presented by Lyaiaa,* 
who bitterly complained that he received a pension inauScient 
to keep a ^ve to help him about. Orphans of fallen soldiers 
were maintained at the public expense till their eighteenth year; 
males on coming of age were given their militaiy outfit free/ 
and penniless girls, if sufiiciently comely, a dowry.* We have 
no idea what the cost to the exchequer of these benefactions 
may have been, but undoubtedly it was heavy as we know that, 
owing to the numerous wars, the number of orphsns was very 
large.* Since Metics served in the army and had no share in 
public benefactions, their orphsns presumably received no help 
nor their disabled soldiers any pension. But of this we have no 
information. 


Salasiss poa Puslic Sbrvicss* 

It is when we come to the subject of payments by the state to 
its citisena for service in the law courts, in public oflice snd for 
attendance at fcitivala, that we are confronted with a problem 
that has been most hotly contested. It is, of course, obvious 
that a well-conducted machinery of state requires an efRcient, 
paid dvil service. It is also to be remembered that attendance 
on juries in our own day is rewarded with a slight remuneration. 
But to compensate 1 jury of twelve quite inadequately for loss 
of time in attending a case and paying juries of 500 a regular 

* Rut Solon. 3 i. * Alh. Fcl. xlix. 4. 

* Lytks, uiv. 

* AsiMiph. Av$i. 1362. * Dem. m Nfetram, ii}. 

* l«o«r. viD, S3. Cf. O, jaenb. "Ltt CirSa Crecque* «t le» 4 « 

Guerre”, Glola, ii, pp. 461 fT, Buwll, GmoA. SioaUk. i, p. 309, 

n. 1, BeecAb, i, p, 308. Folycraiei of Simoi aolved the problem of mikins 
provision for tbe mothm of soldier* kaJIcd in ch« wsn hy hendins them over 
to rich citisens to look after. Duris ap. Zenob. v, 64. 

’ W. Bchwahn, "Gohilis und I^hnzsHluns in Atben”, JiMn. Mm. 
)xiu (1930), pp. i7off.; Bocebh, 1, p. 387 f. 
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maintenance fee of 3 obola a day ia a very different thing- We 
cannot doubt that the ayatem waa flagrantly abused, aa Aristo¬ 
phanes ao amusingly shows in the Wasps. We also cannot doubt 
that such payments were looked upon not so much aa compensa¬ 
tion for services rendered as subventions to those lucky ones 
who could claim full Athenian citizenship. It seems almost 
incredible to the modern reader, but we have the authority of 
Aristotle for saying that the number of jurymen {dieasts) reached 
the extraordinary total of 6000,^ Although the courts did not 
sit every day, nor the whole 6000 attend, their pay of 3 obola a 
day must have amounted to at least 100 talents a year.* To these 
must be added 500 senators at 5 obols a day, or a total expendi¬ 
ture of about 20 talents, and 1400 permanent civil servants at 
home and abroad,* who cost the state about 70 talents.^ With 
regard to the pay of the Assembly men no estimate can be made, 
as we have no means of telling what their numbers were. 

Ths Thboric Fund* 

We have already spoken of the system of paying citizens for 
attendance at religious festivals. The *‘cult budget” was one 
of the greatest drains upon the public treasury, and was financed 
through a special fund, It must be understood that this 
'‘cheoric” fund was a surplus left over when all other public 
expenditures had been provided for, and it ia in the ineradicable 
idea of the Greeks that surpluses should be divided between the 
citizens that we find the explanation for the spending of the 
money in giving pay for attendance at festivals. Once ic is 
admitted that a surplus should be used for the immediate 
benefit of the people and not set aside for future contingencies, 
the system becomes intelligible. Indeed when we consider that 
the invariable practice of every modem finance minister is to 
remit taxation when his receipts have exceeded his budget, a 

* Ath. Pol. «Jv, 3, 

' Artstfiph,. Vap. 660 f?.. rsekoni ths total expenisat 250 ul«na, but thii 
ja sfl over-Mtimsto, Cf. Do«ckh. j. p. 295 f. 

' AUu Fot. xaiv, 3, If w« «cc«pt iha ttaieriwnt that then wwo 700 in 
Attics snd the same number sbroed. Doubt has been celt on these figura: 
the TOO abroed may be e miicake on the part of the copyiit; the number 
would eeem to be enormoue. 

* Andreidei, p. 353. 'fUa amount ie quite conjectural. 

* Boeckh, i, p. 374 ff. 
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plausible but highly erroneous argument might be advanced that 
not to take mon^ from the taxpayer is not very different from 
giving it back to him in the form of favours or subventions. We 
must also remember that direct taxation of the great bulk of the 
dtizens was shunned, or rather very greatly disliked, in Greece. 
The surplus was created from the tribute of the allies, the 
receipts from the mines of Laurium, customs duties and 
harbour dues, and taxes on Metics and foreigners, none of 
which stood in any need of reduction whatever in the opinion 
of the tax-voting citizens. If such a surplus might be used for 
the advancement of art and literature, and the education and 
amusement of the dtizens, and no pressing necessity for any 
other use presented itself, it is not lurd to excuse what, to the 
mind of the Athenian, must have appeared a perfectly natural 
and praiseworthy expenditure of public funds. 

But when we have said this we have said everything that can 
be advanced in its favour, or urged as an excuse. The system, 
as we have already remarked, was recognised as vicious by the 
best thinkers. Aristophanes did not fall to thrust a bitter jibs 
at the whole system. " If two orators should speak before you, 
and the one should tell you to build warships and the other to 
draw a lot of salaries, the one that proposed the salaries would 
win the victory over the one that talked about triremes."^ 
That thia was the literal truth was seen nearly a century later 
when, aa Plutarch tells us, Demades, a finance minister of un¬ 
doubted ability, if doubtful patriotism, gave the people the 
choice of spen<^g the money on a grand festival or of building 
triremes; they chose the former.^ The pay waa 2 obols a day, 
and Aristotle condemned it completely: '*Thc wickedness of 
men is insatiate; at first the diobol alone is enough, but when 
thia has become a matter of habit, they always ask for more, 
until they end in what is limicless.... What is left over the 
dem^gues distribute, and the people take it and at once ask 
for as much again, for such aid to the poor is like using a jar 
with holes in it."^ It speaks much for the influence of Demos* 

> 1349. 

* I. Plat. X, 4 rtip. gtr. xxv. 816). But abviouily it »u the 

poliey of DftfRflde* to prevent the <ity from helping thow who bed revolted 
ageinit Alexeader. Plutarch in the Ltfs of Phoaon it vjolenti; prejudiced 
egainet hire. * P^. 1320 a. 
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then«5 that he was able to persuade the Athenians to spend the 
Theoric money on military purposes to oppose Philip of 
Macedon in 339.^ It ts quite impossible to any estimate 
of the sums thus distributed; no doubt the amounts varied 
from year to year as the surplus was large or small. It is pro- 
bable* howevefi that 40 talents was the lowest amount in any 
year, and possibly much more when times were good.^ The 
trouble with such a system of public distributions was that once 
it was begun it could not be dropped, and the populace looked 
upon it as a right to be enjoyed every year, instead of a "share- 
out'' of a surplus that had accrued in a particularly prosperous 
time. 

Tkb Totai. Rsoular Espbnsbs 

[5 it possible, therefore, to come to any conclusion with regard 
to the ordinary expenses of the state? With so many conjectural 
features such is clearly impossible with any degree of accuracy, 
but we may conclude, with the utmost possible caution, that 
perhaps 700 talents a year might be reckoned as the expenses 
for the year 420. Of these 300 talents went for the upkeep of 
the permanent military and naval forces; 250 for the civil list, 
and 150 for the "cult budget", public worits and ocher current 
expenses.* 

Regular Intbsnal Rbvbkubs* 

It must be remembered chat all Greek city-states bad large 
public possessions in the form of lands, forests, mines where 
there were any, and slaves. In fact, to a certain degree, there was 
a system of state socialism which made the state the dominant 
factor in economic affairs in a time when private capitalism was 
still not fully developed. We must, however, be careful not to 
use the term "state socislism" in too literal a sense. As a 
matter of fact, the state, while retaining its extensive possessions, 
did not exploit them itself, but either sold them or rented them 

* D«fn. 01 Statrem. 4 . PbitoehonA fr. i 39 (MuJler, Frag. Hitt. Or. i, 
406). 

' KahnWdt, G<!uiiii*n Nachr. (iw), p. ssSE. reducei (he eetimete (o 
40.000 d»., ft very unell sum. 

* Andreadso, p. e66. 

* Boeckh, i. p. 366 ff.; BtuoJt, GrUeh. Sutcxtk. i, 609 ff. 
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out to lessees.* Except for the public shvtA, of which there was 
not a very great nxirober, the state was not a lai^ employer of 
labour. 6y far the most valuable possession of the Athenian 
state was the mining field of Laurium. Since we deal with this 
at some length in another chapter* it is unnecesaary to aay much 
on this subject in this place. As we rtote elsewhere^ there is 
considerable unceruinty as to the revenues derived from the 
system of selling mining leasee, and we are also not perfectly 
clear as to the annual tax on the output.’ Besides Athens the 
islands of Thasos and Siphnos derived large public revenues 
from their gold mines while they were productive/ and the 
returns to the Macedonian kings from the gold and ^Iver mines 
of Fangaeua and the state forests were enormous, Unfortunately 
we have no information whatever as to whether the marble 
quarries of Pentelicus were leased on a similar system; nor do 
we know snything about the returns from leases and sales of 
public lands and forests/ Indeed, with the exception of the 
mines of Lsurium, of which our knowledge is fairly extensive, 
we are not even certain whether the state leased such public 
lands as it owned, or whether, when such came into its posaession 
through confiscation of enemy property, it did not sell them at 
once, which is more probable. We do know, however, that such 
came under the jurisdiction of the board of officials known as 
‘the Eleven*', of which we have already spoken briefiy. 

Rsvbi«uss paoM tni Law Courts* 

Every state, ancient or modern, has always derived a certain 
revenue from court fees and fines. But in general, except under 
s corrupt government, this has been moderate and tbe judicial 

'* Tbowholt «ubj»ct it obfcure. Cf. P*.*Ari«r. Otecn- 13451-46 a . AIm 
A ndnadei, :oi*n; Boeckh. i, p. 37a f. 

* Cf. p. 105 f. 

* AndreadM, p, 270; BpKkh, i, p. 377. Thirty M forty uleoit a yoat in the 
lime of Themlitoclee iccordias to fioeckh. Bui cf. Ariel. Ath. Poi. >cdi, 7. 

* Perhepi ae much ai ao^oo talenia a year, but the paau^ in Her. vj, 46 
ii obscure. 

* Xan. Pgb«rtufs. jv, 19, speaks of consecrated grounds, temples and 
houses. Cf. BusoU, Griteh. SroauJt, i, 6o4ff. 

* fioeckh, i. p. 415 ft., (rears the subject extensively. Cf. also H. Grant 
Robertson, Athumitifotion o/ynitia in thr Aihtmm Empirt (Unxv. of Toronto 
Studies, tvM). 
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system never pays its own way. The Athenians, however, with 
their genius, or perhaps it would be better to say their vice for 
Ucigatioiti derived considerable revenue from their law courts, 
especially when their allies or subjects were forced to bring their 
suite to Atheru, So proiitable was this that when Alcibiadea 
was urging the Spartans to seize Decelea, he mentioned the loss 
of revenue from the Uw courts likely to fellow on the blockade 
as one of the severest blows to Athenian finance.^ Court dues 
consisted principally of deposits made by both parties to a case 
{prytantia) for the costa of the trial, the successful litigant re¬ 
ceiving his deposit back and the loser then paying both> 
Another form of deposit was called partutasisy which was made 
by an accuser who denounced someone of a crime against the 
state or morals, If successful, the deposit was returned and the 
accused paid both th,t parastasis and a hne; if not the deposit 
was forfeited.^ The amount of the prylaneia varied according 
to the sum involved. In suits of loo-iooo drs. the deposit was 
3 drs,; from 1000-10,000, 30 drs., with larger sums in pro¬ 
portion.* 

Money penalties imposed by public voce on individuals con¬ 
sisted of Umemata or fines and demiopraia or confiscations.* The 
timemata go back to the time of Solon, although whether he 
was the first to introduce them ia doubtful,* It is certain, 
however, that in the earlier epoch such fines were moderate in 
amount; but later, in cases involving treason against the state, 
they were enormous. The most usual was 1000 drs., but we hear 
of <^uite outrageous fines such as that of 50 talents imposed on 
Miltiadea; 50 or 80 talents, it is uncertain which, on Pericles; 
10 talents on Demadea; 50 talents on Demoathenes. Obviously 
such enormous sums could not be paid, and they therefore 
amounted to complete confiication of the property of the con¬ 
demned. It ia noteworthy that these finea were imposed often 
on what we must regard as frivolous grounds, or even more 

‘ Thue. vj, 9:, 

* Dsm. i'» £Wr^in, at Poll, viii, 37f. 

' E.ff. when AMchinea ftiled in hi* accuaabon sesinat Ctesiphon he noi 
only lo«t hit deposic but wu condemned to eo Itrae e lute that he hcd 10 flee 
from Athene, 

* Boeckh, i. p. 4c6, ' Cf. Ariet. AA. Pol. iv, j. 

* Arietoph. Vetpat, 657; ?oll. viii, 95. 
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often in vexation at the ill success of a genera!. Thus Mildades, 
the hero of Marathon, was fined because the expedition in 479 
against Paros was a failure; Pericles because the Spartans had 
invaded Attica.^ Demosthenes was convicted in the Harpalxis 
case of acceptii^ bribes;^ but the fickle populace forgave him 
the penalty;* Denudes was fined because he proposed divine 
honours for Alexander.^ Doubtless such fines were often of a 
vindictive character against the rich and sometimes abused. 
Perhaps the most outrageous instance of all was the case of 
Diphilus, counted the richest man in Greece, who was impeached 
by Dycurgus sometime between 345-325, and his entire fortune 
confiscated and divided among the people, who got 50 drs. apiece 
" or as others say 100 ” } Aris^e condemned them,* and accuses 
the demagogues of slandering the rich in order to have their 
property seized. It is to say, however, that outrageous in* 
stances of fines and confiscations were far fewer in Athens than 
in other Greek atites. of which the author of the Pseudo* 
Ariiiotelian Oecorumiec gives some scandalous examples. In 
Athens banishment was in some instances effected by ostracism, 
which did not involve confiscation of property, and in any case 
there is reason to suppose that there was a certain amount of 
calculated laxity in the collection of such fines as were imposed. 
Added to which, as Boeckh remarks,^ the populace was often 
soft-hearted and remitted part or all of the fines if it imposed 
hardships upon widows and orphans, His opiruon is that, in 
Athens at leut, revenue in fines was comparatively small. 

DiaacT Taxss* 

As we have already observed, the Athenian populace had a 
rooted objection to any form of direct taxation on themselves; 

' The Greek# demanded » hi^ etandtrd froni their a^nerali which they, 
pc»er men. emateure at beet, were frequentiy uoebie to attain. An un* 
eueceeahiJ battle «ften entailed exeeutim or baniehraenc on the defeated 
ieeder; whkh accounta for their marked diaindination to return home. 
Miltitdea, Her. v;, 236; Phit. Cmon. «; Com. Nepoe, Cwiofi. i. Akibiedea. 
Tbuc. il. 65. 

* Plut. Ztm. 26. * Vii. X. Oraf. M o. 

* Athea. vi, 251. 

' ^ut. Vil. X. Oral. $43 D. But there ere numeroue ahecuricJea In thii 
OMe which oennot be aatiifoctonJy upleined. 

* Pci. V, «, 3, vi. 3, 2. ’ i. p. 467; e.a. Den), in jiphoUim, i, 6j. 

* J. H. Lctniot. “ Die Artiad>e Steuerverfoamna u. daa Arwche N'olka- 
vennOgen”. AAn'n. Mas. hai (1913). pp. i6(. 584. 
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but had none with regard to impoeta on Metics» foreigners, 
ilaves and sundry other classes of a less reputable description. 
We have frequently spoken of those resident aliens called Metice> 
who pUyed so large a part in the economic affairs of Greek city> 
states, and especially in those of Athens, and it is therefore un¬ 
necessary to say anything further on that subject here. A poll 
tax {mtoikion) of 12 drs. a year was imposed on all males, and 
6 drs. on women who had no husband or son at work, and who 
presumably supported themselves. Since we are in considerable 
doubt as to the number of Metics in Athens at any time, it is 
impossible to estimate the total amount accruing to the treasury 
from this tax. Of another tax on "foreigners" we 

have even less knowledge. It may have been one levied on 
transients, or as a passage in Demosthenes suggests,^ it may 
have been a license fee for the privilege of doing business in the 
market. We have no information with regard to the amount of 
this tax nor the revenue collected therefrom. Whether or not 
there was a poll tax on slaves has been a matter of considerable 
controversy. Boeckh, following a passage in Xenophon,* has 
assumed its existence, but later writers have rejected it. Dr 
Andrcades leaves the whole subject open, neither denyu^ nor 
affirming the possibility of sxicb a poll tax being levied.* We 
know for certain that the import of slaves was heavily taxed; 
2 per cent ad valorem on importation, 1 or 2 per cent (the amount 
is doubtful) aa a surtax {eponiffn) and 2 per cent on exportation. 
The evidence with regard to a tax on prostitutes (portuMcn) ia 
quite dear,* although whether it was a poll tax on individuals, 
or a percentage of their earnings, is doubtful. There is no in¬ 
formation with regard to its amount.* 


THB LiTOROltS* 


Although the system of Athenian taxation was cseentislly an 
indirect one, yet the mulcting of the rich through heavy exactions 


• In Ettbui 34. 

* Rmtnuet, iv, *5; Bo«ckh, j, p. 40}. 

• Pp. aai- 4 . There wm aleo, eppsrently, a tax itM wheo a elavc wm Mt 
free, but of thle nothing U known. The reference in Anetoph. aceto#. too? 
(9 ene-fivehundredth U not veiy dluminating. 

♦ Ae*«hinee, at Tim. 119; Poll, vii, *oa, a. *9. ._ 

‘ Cf. Boeckh, i, p- 404. Art. “Mereiricee ” «ri D.S.. Hetairai m P.W. 

* Aadreadee, ijof., a 9 i f.; Boeckh, i, pp. S 33 i 613 ff. 
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wu very much to their taece. The whole question of these taxes^ 
or liturgies, is exceedingly interesting, and a great deal has been 
written upon it. Originally they were, we may suppose, free* 
will expenditures of wealthy dtisens who desired to bring glory 
to their city by psylng for religious festivals, dramas, choruses 
and dances. Even much later this honourable desire to serve 
the state was not entirely lost. Aristotle says; ** Of these ex> 
penditures there are some that we call honourable; such are 
the olferiftgs to the gods, buildings and sacrifices; likewise such 
as pertain to everything divine, or whatsoever may appertain to 
the good of the state, as when men consider themselves serving 
gloriously as chorus leaders, or in fitting out warships or in 
entertaining citiaens.”^ But from s praiseworthy desire to 
glorify their city to an attempt to win public applause by 
ostentatious expenditures is a very short step, snd human 
nature being wlut tt is, it is not surprisirig to find other writers 
protesting against vulgarity and unworthy rivalry in the pro¬ 
digality with which such services were performed.* Aldbiades 
wu sccuied of buying public esteem in this manner.* In 
Isaeus we hear of an accusation of meanness in not spending 
enough on a Liturgy/ and Isocrates laments the time when 
such services were performed not in a spirit of vainglory or 
snobbishness/ Son^ of these voluntary liturgies had little or 
no artistic or religious value, as for instance the torch race 
(Umpadarchia) and “useleM and expensive expenditures on 
choruses*', as Aristotle calls them.* It is uncertain how often 
such services were performed by citizens; but we may suspect 
that often such free-will offerings were made by Metica, from 
the simple fact that most of the wealthy residents belonged to 
that class, and it is hardly likely that citizens would pay for such 
if aliens could be found to do ao.’’ How burdensone these 
exactions from the rich could become and what immense sums 
were paid out by them over and above what was legally de¬ 
manded. is vividly portrayed in a speech on behalf of an 
unknown plaintiff written by Lysias.* passed my doki- 

* I'fic. £iJ». jv. 5. ' Jhid. iv, 6 . * Plut. Alcibiadet, t6. 

* Ikmus, V, 44. • Areop, 53, * PoJ. 1309 A. 

’ Sue we know that Demoatbenn did »o, and waa jrmilted by Meidju in 
the performance of his aolemn reliaious dunce. J» Mid. :56. 

* Lysiaa, Orofion »i. 
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masia^ in the archonship of Theopompu^ * and being appointed 
choregus for tragedies, I expended 30 minae, and two montha 
later 2000 drs. in winning a victory at the Thargelia mth a 
chorus of men; in the archonahip of Glaucippua’ 1 spent Soo drs. 
at the great Panathcnaea on the Pyrrhic dancers. In the same 
archonahip I won a victory at the Diohyaia with a chorus of men, 
expending on it, jncluaive of the expenses of setting up the 
tripod, a sum of 5000 drs.; when Diodes was archon,^ at the 
lesser Panathenses 300 drs. on a cydic chorus. In the mean¬ 
time 1 served as trietarch for seven yeari and expended 6 talents. 
While 1 was spending these Bums and was dtily incurring 
dinger in your behalf away from the city, I was subjected to 
two eisphorae, one of 30 minas and one of 4000 drs. When I 
returned to Athens in the srchonship of Alexias^ I was chosen 
gymnasisrch at the Prometheia and won a victory with an ex¬ 
penditure of 12 minas. Later 1 became the choregus for s 
chorus of hoys and spent more chan 15 minaa. In the archon- 
ship of Budeides* I waa a choregus for Cephisodorua in comedies 
and expended 16 minas, induding the dedication of the furnish¬ 
ings. At the lesser Panathenaea, with beardless Pyrrhic dancers, 
I spent 7 minas. In a trireme race off Suoium I won a victory 
at a cost of 15 minas. Furthermore, I have expended on sacred 
missions, processions and the like, more than 3c minas. Now if 
I had performed my litui^es according to the letter of the law, 
I should not have spent more than a fourth part of all these 
sums 1 have listed.” We therefore see that in the space of nine 
years this wealthy dtizen expended 63,000 drs., sn enormous 
sum. Another mentioned by Lysias, named Aristophanes, ex¬ 
pended 57(000 drs.^ We have to agree with Mr Ferguson when 
he ssys: We have to adjust our ideas to t hoancial dominance 
of the Athenian state over private individuals unparalleled in 
modern times. 

But although originally, and always to s certain degree, such 
liturgies were of a voluntary nature, yet later they became a 
regular imposition on the wealthier classes from which there 
was no escape. Such duties were either ” regular” (mcyclic), 
' Doklmsiit. Scrulifiy for ■dcniiiian ro ei(is«o»hip. 

* 411. • 410. ♦ 409- 

‘405. * 403-403- ’ Ly«j«, xi*. 4a-3« 

' Tr«asur4rt ef Atfmta, p. t66. 
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that i» to dsy recurring at regular intervals as the times for the 
various festivals came round, or “irregular^’ {prMtaciic), which 
consisted in expenses on htting out warships {trieraTchUi). The 
regular liturgies included the choregia, or presentation of plays 
and musical performances. This entailed considerable ex- 
penditures on training and costumes, the payment of musicians 
and dancers. The gymnasiarchia, or provision for the expenses 
of the torch races, was exceedingly heavy; according to Lyaiaa 
amounting at the Panathensea to as much as 1200 drs, Not 
only had the cost of training the runncra to be defrayed, but 
also that for decorations and illuminseions, although whether 
or not the state provided the oil for the lamps ia a moot points 
And lastly, considerable expense was incurred by individuals 
in paying for public dinners to the "tribesmen” at the various 
religious festivals. It is uncertain how many times a year these 
feasts took place, or what they cost, although Boeckh supposes 
about 700 drs. As an additional expense, we understand from 
Isaeus that the wives of the tribesmen were also entertained by 
the wife of the giver of the feast.' Soerstes, while congratulating 
leehomachus on hie fortune, shrewdly remarks that no doubt 
he paid heavily for it, and recites a long list of expensive public 
duties that fall to the lot of a rich men.' 

Thb TaiBKAacKV* 

We have so far dealt with the regular or encyclic liturgies; it 
now remains to spe^ of the irregular, of which the moat famous 
was the duty of maintaining in good repair a trireme when on 
active service. It must first be understood that the cost of 
building snd rigging the ship was borne by the state,' and a 
lump sum of 30 mines for the provision of rations end pay for 
the crew.* All other expenses were met by the trierarch and 
undoubtedly the burden was a very heavy one, especially if 
the ship and rigging were handed over in bad condition.’ 

' LG. ii*, 1138; BoecUi, i. p. $48. 

’ fueua, ui, 8o, ■ Xer. Otccn. ii, 6. 

‘ Tnervchy, Andmde« p. 392; Boeekh, j. p. 6 a8 Sf. 

^ Thue. Vi, 3j, The word “empty " here meane without crew, not without 
or equipment. 

* Dem. de Trifr. Com, 1 j. 

' Cf. Aritiaph. 912 f. The ceee egainsr £uergue and MnesibuJut, 

erfued by DeiTiOKthenee, rums upon due point. 
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NtfuraUy the expense varied wiih the foitunee of the vessel and 
the damage it received from tempest or battle, and we thereibre 
have no means of estimating an average year’s coat to the 
trierarch.^ The system was of long standing, before the middle 
of the fifth century, but with the Pelopotmesian war became of 
prime importance and also of crushing weight to those whose 
possessions laid them open to it. In the last few yean of the 
war when so many wealthy men bad been mined, the expense 
had to be divided and t^ tyntrieranhy instituted by which 
rwo or more were aasociaced in the itpkiep of a vessel. Later, 
probably in 357^56, by the law of Periander a new system 
altogether was introdu^, whereby xaoo of the richest in* 
habitants were formed into 20 tynpwria of 60 members each, 
sub-divided in turn into a number of synUlaae or groups of 
members responsible collectively for a certain number of sUps.* 
Designed to expedite the performance of the duties of the 
trierarchy and spread the expense more evenly, H was, if we are 
to believe Demosthenes, a failure and worked badly, accentua¬ 
ting the abuses it was designed to remedy and leading to every 
sort of evasion, corruption and injustice.* In 354 Demosthenes 
was successful in passing a law which he hoped would remedy 
the more glaring defects of the system.* It is not perfectly 
clear whether the synunories were retained, but there was an 
attempt to return, more or less, to the older system whereby 
individuals were nude responsible. The richer members were 
given two triremes to maintain. If they possessed enough co 
take care of one triervchy but not enough for rwo, the surplus 
above one was contributed to the fund for helping out the 
contributions of the poorer. While this Isw was designed to 
spread out the burden, yet the effect seems to hsve bm bsd, 
and in the end to have laid almost the whole weight on not 
more than 300 people.* 

Looked at from the modern viewpoint of scientific taxation, 


‘ Cf. D. S. Koberisnn, '*Tbe ewnbon • eS w w h y**, Arr. tli 

(: 9 S 7 ). pp. J I 4 (T. 

* BMckh. i, p. 647 ff.. ilafi^rt ibe quwtion at (oiftS. SynealcU, Dm. in 
Ltpt. aj. M Mtf. IS 9 . m AhOY. rf 7S. 

* D* C«roM, loatr.i CK isj; On uW Smvy iSff. 
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it ii impossibk not to coodernn the whole system of liturgies. 
It worked bsdly because it was founded on a polite fktion, once 
t reality we must suppose, that the more fortunate citizens 
should delight to honour their city by freewill of!ering8> and in 
war to defend it 00 the same patriotic grounds. Actually, as 
we have seen, the freewill character entirely disappeared and 
the whole system simply became a means for mulcting the rich. 
It has always been and is now, more so than ever before, a 
cardinal principle of taxation that the rich should pay more than 
the poor, not only proportionally, but “progressively” more as 
incomes increase tn size. This, of course, supposes that an even- 
handed justice is dorie, and that the wealth of the taxpayer can 
be ascertained with reaaonable certainty. As we rema^ else¬ 
where wealth in the Ancient World “went to earth” in order to 
escape the depredations of the tax collector,^ and not being in 
the shape of real estate but almost exclusively in cash, it was 
very hard to hnd and so hoarding was unduly prevalent. As the 
means of replenishing the revenues of the state through cuetoma 
duties and, after the downfall of the Delian League, from the 
tribute of the alMea became smaller, the drive for raising money 
at any cost became greater and what we may call a "dead set" 
against the rich was intensified. “When 1 was a boy", says 
Isocrates, “it was not dangerous to be called rich and a man 
was proud of it; to-day he does all he can to hide the amount of 
his possessions, for it is more dangerous to pass for wealthy 
than to break the law."^ 

The allocation of the liturgies was patently a fairly "hit or 
miss" business, and the task of extricating himself from a 
ruinous position if a liturgy was imposed beyond all poasibility 
of performance was left to the individual, by means of what, to 
modern minds, must appear the extraordinary procedure known 
as mlidosis, which was briefly as follows. Should one on whom 
a liturgy hid been laid consider himself unjustly treated or 
unable to afford it, he could name another individual and 
challenge him to take it over from him. Should the second party 

^ Cf. lueua, viJ, 40, s, 47; Ly»iu, tt, 23. Zimmem, Grtti Conmon- 
Malth, csp. iz, apeaka anihu»iaarically of the " eonatant atream of generoaity’* 
wherewith the mb delighted to Co honour to their dcy. The reality waa 
aomewhat different lod tbe bright pkture daoidedly lamiabed. 

* XV, 159. 
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decline te do so. pleading poverty, be could be challenged to 
an exchange 0/ property and i£ he still refused, the,liturgy was 
transferred to him.^ Dr Andreades characterises this as 
clever and unique institucion**.* We skiy readily agree as to iu 
unique character; but may very well demur as to its cleverness, 
while the imagination becomes confused aa to the manner in 
which the respective properties were exchanged and the con- 
sequences attendant upon ii. Tbe whole system was, beyond all 
argument, bunding, amateimsh and bad, and it is not hard to 
imagine the endless disputes betwe e n individuals which it must 
havs engendered. We also csnnot doubt that the notoriously 
litigious character of the Athenians must have arisen, or perhaps 
have been inteitalhed, by Just such a system which, by its un¬ 
scientific character, made recourse 10 the law courts practically 
inevitable. 


Tbs EisfHOsa* 

That form of taxation in Greece termed tUphora may be defined 
as a capital levy, or a special tax oa capital intended to cover a 
deJinite urgent national need.* Tbe whole subject bristles with 
innumerable difficulties and has been tbe source of protracted 
controversy, with sharp divergeoee ctf opinion among scholars 
from the time of Boeckh to the preseot day. Into the various 
controversies it is icnposatble to enttr here, and we must content 
ourselves with a somewhat luperficia] survey of the whole 
problem. In the drat place, it must be understood that it was 
not a regular tax, Uke tbe modem income tax, levied every year, 
but only on the occasion of a special need. In order chat it 
should be imposed spedal and somewhat lengthy legal forms 
had to be gone through even before a vote on the subject was 


* fio«ckh,i.p. S73,tK«t»tlicwbo(<sah^Mknclb. C/.irw. 

Id D.S. by C^IUnwr tad te f.W~ by TMbam. 

' P> >94* 

» Cf. 1 %." Ei^hon '* ia D.S. by LSornkt. md “ Tde ”in P. W. bf Seh«i the. 
Andreid««, p. end '"Dw «*pjca] kvy n tadcAt Adwni” in Bc»n. Hist. 
ii ( 1931 ). P> 153Schwdui. “Dm Ankcbc EMpbevs”, AAm. Mw. Iixui 
(>933>. P> S4?^ Wdhelm. ’* Untcnuchtaig su Xmophaa'a Poiw”, Wiemr 
Smdrnn, Jii (x^s*), p. i8lf. Bot*kh. i, p. ssstf- Vm Gnnineot. " De Tribute 
quod EMpbgrm didtut". Mit* w tarymt. M (ipaf), p. 395^* 

* AadreedM, P> dsy. 
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sought in tho Assembly.^ Undoubtedly an eisphora was regarded 
as a very serious sifair, in which we may heartily agree. Where a 
people will readily agree to a tax on income, even of a crushing 
wdght» a levy on capital ia something very different, and far too 
suggestive of an attempt Co kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. The difficulties in the way of apportioning such a levy in 
any reasonable manner are obviously formidable. In the firat 
place, we are confronted with the question of the exact connota* 
tion of the term "capital", and to that no universally aatisfactory 
answer can ever be given. In the second place, as regards the 
system in Attics, we have to solve the problem as to whether 
the levy was made wholly on immovable wealth, that is to say, 
land and houses, or whether movable wealth, money and slaves 
was included. Although the question is incapable of precise 
solution, we may reasonably surmise that this was the practice. 
This conclusion is in part confirmed from the undoubted fact 
that MeCics, who by law were unable to bold landed property, 
paid their share of the wphora, amounting to one-sixth of the 
entire turn raised, if we are to accept the reference of Demos« 
thenes in hie speech against Androtion.^ It must, however, be 
admitted that the point is excessively obscure, and although 
Dr Andreadei argues that one-sixth of the toul sum thus 
collected represented a heavy exaccioit from the Metic class, 
from the very fact that their wealth was wholly in movable 
property, there is still a reasonable doubt on the point.* If the 
Metica were far more wealthy than the citizens, surely on their 
movable wealth alone a greater proportion than one-sixth would 
have been raised^ It is, however, needless to pursue the point 
further. 

The next problem that arises is as to the system of apportion¬ 
ing the levy. We do not know what this was during the period 0/ 
the Peloponnesian war, but we hive some evidence that throws 
s certain amount of light upon it in the refonns introduced 
during the archonship of Nausinicus in 378^377. By this 
enactment the total number of individuals liable to the levy was 

* A special auihorciAlJon, called A 4 eia, from the people m t whole hed to 
be obujned before ih« propoul was preeented co the Aaeembly. Cf. sit. 
••Adeia*' in P.W. 

* In Andrgt, 6«. 

' Cf. Andrcadea, p. 879. a. 6, and p. 389, n. 
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divided into Symmoritt^ in «cb « wty Uut the aMe$smenc of 
the members of cscKSymmory wu approximately eq ual ■ Xo the 
symmory was then left the task of raising the amount of the 
eiiphora. At a time when the ntiinber of treasury officials was 
amall and the task of collecting the taxes a difficult one, such a 
system certainly would work well, since obviously it was entirely 
to the interest of the Tnembers of each symmory to see that they 
all fairly paid their share. Again we may remark that the neces¬ 
sary piying into each otber*i aifairt muat have been a sore trial 
of the pstriotiam and goodfellowahip of the memben, and tbe 
extraordinary number of lawsuits arising out of accusstioos of 
bad faith can hardly be wondered at We cannot doubt that the 
concealment of wealth must have been a fine art and formed a 
constant pre-occupation for tbe wealthy. 

In order that tbe amount capable of being raised by the im« 
position of an eisphara could be beforehand, a valua¬ 

tion (Tememo) was made of the wealth of those liable to the levy. 
We do not know how this was done, nor do we know on what 
basis it was reckoned, and the pn^lem is hopelessly obscured by 
such references as are available. Thus we are told by Polybius* 
that in 37S-377 the total wealth of Attica liable for the eisphara 
was found to be 5750 talents. If we are to take the passage in a 
speech of Demosthenes at a later date ( 354 ~ 353 ) ^ referring 
to a new valuation, be puts the taxable wealth at 6000 talents at 
that time.’ Are we then to aaaume that this constituted the 
entire wealth of those liable to the tax? Great aa were the losses 
suffered by the rich in the PelopcmneaUn war, it is almost 
incredible that their wealth had beta reduced to so small a sum. 
On the other hand, in another speech* Demosthenes suggests an 
entirely different view, Tbe amount of the property is, there¬ 
fore, evident from this; three taknts is the timems on 15; this 
wu the Eisphon they thought it right 10 pay.” Are we to 
suppose from this that the eisphorc was levied on only one-fifth 
of the valuation? If that is so, then from the figure of 6000 
talents previously given by Demosthenes we must assume that 

‘ Nol to be coohmd vitfa tltf TrknnSuc Srmfaonw wlucb were entirelr 
sepenrt. Cf. Boeckh. i, p. Sco ff. - 

* Pelyb. ii. 62, 6-7. 

* Dein. On 0^ Nawy 19. 

* [n Afkedmt, i, Q. 
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the toul taxable wealth was 30,000 talents, which seems as 
incredibly an over-escimace as the other was an under-estirnate. 
The point is hopelessly obscure and has led to a aharp divergence 
of opinion^ into which it is needless to cnter.^ 

But indeed the obscurities involved are many and baffling. 
For instance, how many of the inhabitants of Attica contributed 
to the capital levy, and was it of a proportional or progressive 
nature, i.e. did the richer contributors pay at a higher rate than 
the poorer, or was the same percentage of their wealth demanded 
from all alike? Isocrates in his speech on the Antidosis says, in 
referring to his opponent, **You reckon yourself among the 
1200 persons who pay the eispkora and discharge liturgies/** 
From this we would infer that only the wealthier were liable. 
A capital levy on the poor would bring in very little indeed 
and the difflculties of collection would be enormous. And yet 
Iiaeui seems to say that everyone was included, rich and poor 
alike. many EUphorse have been made towards the war 
by all the citizens."* Again Demosthenes says, "It is necessary 
then, it seems to me, that if there is great need all should con¬ 
tribute largely, if there is little need only in small luma."^ 
More doubtful evidence is provided in the Aristotelian Otcono~ 
mica aa follows: "The Athenians who dwell in Potidaea, being 
in need of money to carry on the war, ordered all the citizens 
to draw up a list of their property, each man enrolling not hia 
whole property collectively in his deme, but each piece of 
property separately in the place where it waa situated, in order 
that the poor might give in an assessment; any one who pos¬ 
sessed no property svas to assess his own peraort at 2 minae. 
On the basis of this assessment they contributed each in full to 
the state the amount enjoined. ’ ’ * Obviously there are obscurities 
in this passage, yet the general meaning seems fairly clear—an 
eisphora was collected from everyone, rich and poor alike. It is, 
of course, entirely possible that the circumstances at the moment 
in Potidaea were so exceptional chat a desperate measure was 

‘ A;>dre*des UiscutMS the problem at lengthy cf. pp. 334-7. 
Ferguson, "afeer much v»dilstion’\ occepn the tou) of 5750 esiente. Cf. 
Tytonrtn 0/ Alhvv. p. 166. For other view* cf. LScrivain, irt. " Eiiphot* " 
in D.S,^ WiiBmiTA'iO, Sleul Gtttlhchafi, p. iij. 

* Isocr, Oh the Autit/vrit, 145. * Jsieut, v, 37.' 

* Ofyiilht(K i, »o- * Ps.*Art<(. 13474, 
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necewary; in any case it is quite unsafe to draw any conclusions 
from this source. Some writers, baaing their theory upon a 
passage in Diodorus/ are of the opinion that those with capital 
of lees than aooo drs. were exempt; but the reference is very 
Ute, in the time of Antipater, and it is hard to draw any safe 
conclusion therefrom. But we can be quite sure that, in the 
usual Athenian fashion, the rich mutt have borne a heavier 
burden proportional to their wealth than the poorer contributors. 
We know that by a system of prepayments, termed ProeisphTra, 
the 300 richest citizens were saddled with the task of ** under¬ 
writing" the whole capital levy and had then to collect what 
they had advanced to the treasury from their felbw taxpayers.* 
The declaration of property was on oath, a source of endless 
trouble in the courts.^ 

We have already spoken of the practice of rich citizens, and 
Metics probably more frequently than citizens, giving large 
freewill offerings and incurring heavy expenses for the sake of 
the city.^ These freewill gifts or “benevolences " (epidcseis) were 
for many pxu'poses, but most frequently for military needs. Thus 
we know that individuals gave substantial sums to pay for 
military equipment and war vessels. For instance Demosthenes 
gave S talents to help outfit expeditions to Euboea and Byzan¬ 
tium; Aristophanes gave 5 talents for the expedition to Cyprus; 
Nausicles paid 2000 hoplites in Imbros. We know also of most 
generous contributions of rich giain merchants, both in kind 
and money, at times when the scarcity of wheat had raised prices 
in Athens to a dangerous height.* There were also gifts recorded 
to pay the expenses of public sacrifices and the repair of temples. 
While we may suppose that in many, if not most, instances these 
“benevolences" were prompted by entirely patriotic motives, 
we may also shrewdly surrrtiie that a certain amount of presaure 
upon rich men to show their generosity was not lacking, and in 
any case the public honours in the shape of crowns and popular 
acclaim were an incentive, as they have been in every age and 
are now. 

^ zviii. 18. * Cf. BMckh, i, pp. 613, 6 m, 

■ Cf. lueiB, ril, 38; Dern. 44phobum, i, 7-8, in Aph. ij, 4,11, Apk. iU, 39. 

* Cf. Boedch, j,pp. 657, 685 r.; Omi. inMidmH, 156; PliU. Aletbiadt*. 
Theophrairu^, Char. 22. 

* Such sift» are noted eUewhere; cf. pp. tfa, 275. 
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ISDIMCT TAZBS^ 


We have already in our chapter on Commerce mentioned 
cuatoma dutiea, Tliere ia reaaon co auppoae that be/ore the 
diaaetera of the Peloponneaian war began to create serious 
financial difficuldea for Athens, there had been a tax. of i per 
cent {kecaioste) on both imports and exports at the Piraeus,^ 
and chat when ix became necessary to raise further revenues 
this was doubled (penUeosU),^ and Chat thereafter this a per 
cent tax was permanently retained. Among the allies of Athens 
a tax of 5 per cent waa imposed to take the place of the tribute 
when further sums were required after the Sicilian disaster.* 
We have no certain knowledge of how much Che a per cent tax 
brought in, except that according to Andocidea* in the year 
400-399 the "fiftieth” produced 30 talents, and that it had been 
farmed out for 36 talents for the nexc year. On this basis the 
total trade of the Piraeus could only have amounted to about 
aooo talents in that year, which seems so small a sum that the 
figures given by Andocides appear, in some not perfectly clear 
manner, to be wrong. It ia, of course, possible to suppose that 
in chat year, shortly after the close of the Peloponnesian war, 
the tnde of the Piraeus had sunk to an extraordinarily low 
level. The point is too obscure for further Inquiry in this 
place.* 

A sales tsx {epomon), apparently, but far from certainly, of 
I per cent was imposed.^ With regard to this tax there are great 
difficulties. We do not know if this waa levied on sales in the 
market place abne, in which case it corresponded to the 
"market dues", or whether it was collected on all sales, whether 
transacted In the market or not. If the latter, the task of col¬ 
lection must have presented extreme difSculdea. We are also 
uncertain whether it was a uniform 1 per cent on the sale of all 
articles, or whether the term hfcatoste was rather a generic term 

i Cf. art. “ Tele” in P. fV 

' X«n. lUtp. jiOi. i, 17. 

* Cf. fielpch, Qriteft, GttJi. iii, i (and ed.), p, 443; Boecah, i. p. 38a f. 

* Thuc. vii, aS, 4. • Andodde*, i. ijj. 

' The fifura of Andoctdee hive been nupect from the time of Boeckb 
and few icholers have been willing to accept them at their face value, Cf. 
Andreadee, pp. tp 8 - 9 . for a diMiiaiioo of the difficulty. 

’ Boeckh. I,p. 395. 
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which covered a good niany differences, The reference by 
Ariatophanes in the WAsps^ to “many hundredtha" merely 
makes the difficulty greater. There is reason to suppose that 
there was a tax on sales by auction, but of this our knowledge 
is very meagre.* There were also gate tolls (diapyUa), which 
seem, although our evidence is not very dear, to have been a 
kind of octroi.* 

In other dtiee, but apparently not in Athens, there were a 
variety of taxes or fees termed tncycUa. There were in Delos 
taxes on pasruring cattle; on purple; harbour and exchange dues; 
fislung licensea and ferry charges. In Cysicus, there were taxes 
on slave dealing and horse trading, one probably for the use of 
the public scales and several others for which 00 explanation 
can be found {nausson and ietarte).^ In Cos, much later than in 
Cyzicus, probably in the second century, there were taxes on 
bread, wheat, wine of Calymnus, barley, wool, frankincense 
sellers, beans, salt fish, “wine at sea*^ house lots, and obcHa} 
So far as we can surmise there were also taxea on cultivation of 
the temple properties, on rents, on draught oxen, vineyard 
workers and female slaves,* From an inscription at Teos*^ we 
hear of other taxes on wood selling; woven goods; animals of 
all sorts, oxen, sheep, swine snd bees; and on “gardens”, by 
which is probably meant vineyards, olive groves and market 
gardens as distinct from arable land. 

Thi Trisutb op tkb Allies* 

The greatest single icern in the budget of the Athenians, the 
tribute received from their “allies”, we have reserved for the 
last, Originally designed as a contribution from each ally for 

^ Vitpa*. 63S. * Cf. KK *'Auc(io*'. in P.W. 

* Hnyehiui, f.e. The reference in {Ariec} Omoj*. a, s$. to c t«t on 
eorpeee uken for buriel ouuide the ejey ia rtot very illuminseng on the 
•ybject of thie tax. Bceekh, I, p. jes* 

» D.et. dWf. 464. ... 

* For "wine at eea ” no edequete npUneUon can be given other then wioe 

exported, or poaeibly wine mixed with lek water (Athan. i. 32 )< ^ ^ 

"bouae Ion" do« oat convey very much except poaaibly • tax on aaiea of 
urban aitea. "Ohelia" probabJy oeana a peculiarly ahaped loaf of bread 
carried in religioua proceaaiooa. Poll. vi. 73. 

* Cf. Andreadaa, pp. tjoff. ' Sufip. Spig. Grme. li. 379 . 

* Literature on ihia aub^ct ia very excenaive. Cf. bibliognphy in Aa- 
dmdea, p. 307, n. 4- 
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ch« upkeep of a fleet to guard them against the Persians, it had 
later become quite undjsguisediy, tnth the transfer of the 
treasury of the Delian League to Athens, tribute paid by subject 
states and cities to the Athenian overlord. Fixed at first at 
460 talents by Aristides, vhom the allies trusted as an honest 
man,^ the amounts levied varied from time to time. Why the 
sum of 460 talents was settled upon at first is not perfecdy clear, 
but Dr Andreades, with the aid of hypothetical figures, suggests 
that it is not unreasonable to calculate it upon the basis aof a 
fleet of 200 ships. Thus, with a crew for each trireme of iSS 
men, drawing 2 obols a day during the seven months of the 
cruising season, the entire rations for the fleet would coat 439 
talents; and with 21 talents for repairs and replacements we 
arrive at the sum of 460 talents.^ This ingenious explanation, 
however, is far from explaining everything, since we know that 
by 453 a surplus of 3000 talents had been collected, and the 
conclusion we must arrive at is chat the Athenians were maldng 
considerable savings and not expending the whole tribute on 
the object for which it was ostensibly collected, although it is 
perfectly possible that this reserve was accumulated with the 
consent of the allies. Later Pericles quite cynically used large 
amounts of cbe tribute money for beautifying Athens, much to 
the discontent of the tributaries. The amount of the tribute 
levied at various times differed considerably, and it is excessively 
difficult to come to any precise and definitive conclusions with 
regard to it. If we are to trust Plutarch and Thucydides in 478 
the amount was 460 talents. Just before the Archidamian war 
in 43 X it had fidlen to 415 talents.^ Cleon raised it to 1200 
talents according to Aeschines.^ Inscriptions, however, do not 
bear out these f^ures, and according to a series of studies by 
Merin and West the amounts have to be considerably modified.* 
At the beginning of the Feloporuiesian war the tribute had &llen 
to 415 talents; in 425 it was raised to 1460 by quadrupling the 
original contributions and adding new allies; but actually the 
receipts did not reach more than 900 talents.' At the Peace of 
Nidaa in 421 it was put on a peace-time basis of 575 talents, with 

’ Plut. AriitiiUt. 34; Tbuc. j, 96. * Andresdes, p. 30S, n. 4. 

* Thoc. ii, li. s. • Di L<g. 175. 

* Hartford Studut in Class PkUoL 1936; Amtr. y«um. of Arehaoot. 193$. 

* Ibid. The Athenian acsesamant of 425 a.c. (Jniv. of Michigin Pre&». 
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an additional 100 from the Euxine alliea. On the ere of the 
Sicilian expedition ic was raised again to laoo talents. Im¬ 
mediately after the Sicilian disaster the method of collection 
was changed and an import and export duty of 5 per cent sub¬ 
stituted. With the downfall of Athens in 404 the tribute was 
entirely wiped out, but with the founding of the second DelUn 
League in 378-377 payments began once more. These were 
no longer termed ''tribute’* {pheros), but by the gentler term 
'^coACributiona” (ryntoMu). But with the aurprising succeaa 
of the second hegemony of Athens very soon these contribution! 
became tribute once more and the old discontent of the '' allies ” 
was renewed. In 357 Chios, Cos and Rhodes revolted, and 
although not all the allies deserted Athens, their contributions 
fell to a very amall sum, about 50 talents.^ 

At the close of the war with the allies in 355-354, the ex¬ 
penditures on the war and the loss of tribute had reduced the 
revenues of Athens so greatly that when Xenophon wrote his 
pamphlet on the Revtnues of Athens in the same year, some¬ 
thing drastic had to be done to restore the public finances.^ It 
is not the place here to speak at length of this small treatise: 
suffice it to say that Xenophon recognises that any hope of re- 
impoaing Athenian hegemony by force has gone. Athens must 
do all IQ its power to attract merchants to her markets and 
pursue the ways of peace. But principally must she exploit her 
own natural resources by intensive working of the mines of 
Laurium through an elaborate programme of purchase of slaves 
for labour in the mines. We have no idea what reception was 
given to these proposals; but so far as we know they were not 
acted upon. And yet there Is evidence to show, as will be seen 
later, that less than twenty years later the revenues of the city 
had very markedly increased: from what causes, ocher than 
peace, it is hard to say. 

Total Rbvbnuss 0? thb City 
Like every state that has to ffiumce costly and protracted wars, 
Athens suffered from violent fluctuations In her revenues. 

‘ Dem. d 4 Ccr^na, 334, «av» 45. AMchifia, 71, styft 6e. 

' Schwaha, "Die Xenophontischen Poroi u. die Acheoieche InduecHe 
im Vierten Jthrhunderc", RMn. Mui, lux (: 93 >>. Scbwehn chareoerieee 
the peinphlec the party progTvncrtr of Eubulua. 
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Thus about the year 433, on the eve of the Peloponnesian war, 
Xenophon aaya: **For we Athenians came into the war against 
the Lacedaemonians and their at a tiine when there was 
an abundance of money in the Acropolis, and annual revenues 
froth the internal taxes and from those abroad of not leas than 
a thousand talents.**^ Eleven years later, Aristophanes in the 
Waspi^ aays, First of all, to calculate roughly, not with pebbles 
but on one’s fingers, the tribute that comes in as a whole from 
the cides, in addition to the separate dueled, the numerous 
hundredths, the prytaneia, the metals, the markets, the harbours, 
the salaries, the sales of confiscated goods, the sum total of them 
all comes to nearly 2000 talents.” Doubtless between 433 and 
422 the exigencies of the war had made the pressure of taxation 
much greater and it is not to be wondered at that the increase 
of the annual income was as great as Aristophanes makes it out. 
What the national revenues fell to at the end of the fifth century 
is impossible to conjecture, but we may be sure they were at a 
very low ebb. 

The next direct evidence we have is in the speech of Demos> 
thenes against Philip in 340.^ "The time is not long past when 
not more than 130 talents was the revenue of our city-. -. Later, 
fortune being more favourable to us, many changes have come 
about, and now 400 talents come in instead of 100.” We may 
infer that the first figure refers to the desperate straits into which 
Athens had fallen after the war with the allies in 355. We have 
no exact information with regard to bow the increase was 
effected, but undoubtedly it was due to the finweial genius of 
Eubulus, who at least gave Athens peace. In 33S, when Lycurgus 
became "finance minister”, the revenues had recovered still 
further, and during the twelve years that he was in charge he is 
said to have raised them to 1200 talents a year. In the life of 
Lycurgus attributed to Plutarch, it is stated that during that 
time be collected, according to some. 14,000 talents and accord* 
ing to others 18,6^0, and that he spent ]$,900 talents.^ These 
are very wide discrepancies which require a good deal of in> 
genuity to reconcile, but in any case it is plain that the annual 

• Ajtob, vii, I, zy, » 6s6ff, 

* PMl. iv, 37-4. 

‘ riV. X- Onrt. 84J a. 
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revenue during these twelve years must at the lowest estimate 
have been over Jioo talents* and at the highest considerably 
more, 


Conclusion 

We have now, in an imperfect and all too cursory a fashion, 
sketched the main outlines of public hnance at practised by the 
Athenians. During the course of our survey we hsve had 
occasion to criticise the various policies and expedients which 
were characteristic of the raising and expending of state revenues, 
and it is, therefore, unnecessary to repeat them in this place. It 
may, however, be useful to attempt a general appraisal of the 
whole subject, at least so far as it contrasts with modern practices 
of public hnance. 

In the first place, it must be acknowledged that the Athenians 
showed a financial “toughness" of no small order, To have 
carried on so prolonged and expensive a struggle as the Pelopon- 
nesiau war. and to have shown so striking a power of recuperation 
immediately afterwards, argues not only a resilience of the 
national character but a practical ability in finance for which 
the Athenians have had too little credit paid them. Obviously 
they were far superior aa financiers and administrators to the 
Spartans and Thebans who succeeded them.^ Although their 
exactions from their “allies" were heavy, and although thdr 
tributaries grumbled and protested, as tributaries always hive, 
yet on the whole it is evident that their Athenian overlords gave 
them services in return which were worth the money broadly 
spesking. 

Secondly, st a time when there was a very imperfect diffusion 
of wealth and the amassing of considerable fortunes by a 
favoured few was sa easy, or perhaps even esiier than it is 
to-day, the system of exactions from the rich in the shape of 
special levies, such as the Liturgies and Eisphorae, was really 
a species of excess profits tax, which ought to have worked 
with reasonable fairness. In the absence of death duties and 
inheritance taxes, of which we have no record and which almost 

^ If we are to believe the itoriee told in the Pieudo-Anatoteliafi OtccHom^ 
(1^46 Aff.) of the praeticei of other iiitee, we muat conclude thatUte Athenian 
f7ftan of public finance wee fir luperior ro chat of other B^emmenta. 
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certainty did not exist, we may agree that the Athenians took 
the only way open to them to obtain from the richer indivi* 
duals their share of the financial burdens of the commonwealth. 
We must not forget that the indirect taxes, in the form of 
customs duties and other taxes, must have borne heavily on the 
poor. 

But when we have said that we have said all that is favourable 
to the system. Did the system of exactions from the rich work 
^rjy^ We are forced to the conclusion that only too often it 
did not. How incessantly do we hear of that sinister class of 
informants, the sycophants, who made it their business to de> 
nounce the rich! We may, Co some extent, discount the evidence 
of Isocrates who had himself been condemned in a suit of 
Antidoais and forced to assume a trierarchy vety much against 
his will, but we can accept his diatribes against the demagogues 
and sycophants as being substantially true. 'Athens is rife 
with lamentations. For some are driven to rehearse and bewail 
amongst themselves their poverty and privation, while others 
deplore the multitude of duties enjoined upon them by the 
state—the liturgies and all the nuisances connected wi^ the 
symmories and with exchange of property; for these are so 
annoying that those who have means fnd life more burdensome 
than those who are continually in want 1 marvel that you 
cannot see at once that no class is so inlitucal to the people as 
our depraved orators and demagogues. For, as if your other 
misfortunee were not enough, their chief desire is that you 
should be in want of your daily necessities, observing that those 
who are able to manage their affairs from dieir private incomes 
ace on the side of the commonwealth and of our beat counsellors; 
whereas those who live off the law courts and the assemblies and 
the doles derived from them, are constrained by their need to 
be subservient to the sycophants and are deeply grateful for 
the impeachments and indictments, and the other sharp practices 
which are due to the sycophants. Wherefore these men would 
be most happy to see all our citizens reduced to the condition 
of helplessness in which they themselves are powerful. And 
the greatest proof of this Is that they do not consider by 
what means they may provide a livelihood for those who are 
in need, but rather how they may reduce those who are 
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thought to po$$eB» some wealth to the level of those who are in 
poverty.*’ * 

It would, perhaps, be going a little too far were we to find in 
the exactions of the state from the rich the whole explanation 
of the never-ending quarrel between oligarchy and democncy. 
To the violently political Greek the wrangles of the various 
parties were the very breath of life; they would have fought and 
harried each other anyhow if both had been penniless. But it is 
perfectly clear that the chance of currying favour with the 
irreaponaible masses by offering them the means of plundering 
the rich was in Greece, as it is to-day, the best policy for the 
demagogues, and a source of livelihood for that most sinister of 
all the figures of history, the informer. 

The whole theory and practice of public finance vras unsound, 
and we may agree with 0 r Andreades in hja final summing up 
when he says it was the financial system "which should in fact 
be branded as, in all probability, the real cause of the destruction 
of the noblest of all states known to history".* 

* d* Paa, 12^-31 (Loeb). Per furtiver complaincs sasiut die infMmert 

«f. Xen. .Symp. iv, Mtm. ii, cap. 9; xxvJi, Plato, viu, 

5SI o. ClsM barred, Buaolt, Griteh. Sudtk. i, a: off. 

* Hitwy (4 Qtttk AtMtr PxnAntt, p. 363. 
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Abjrdoi, MilMMA colony, ajy, 

AcmIb wood for win* vac»» c^i 
Aenmcnia. fnin from» ^ *77; 
ea(ri«, 5 j: tndo o/, M 4 ', 

# 9 C 

AehoM, honao from. ^ 

Adcock, F. £., qtiMcd, >66 
Ad^ia, jSc n. c 

Adrialie 8«*, inden ia, >44/., 346 
Acgifia, populocion of, so; ofn* 
cullore, 53; wotJch of, v>, maou' 
ftcturof, >06; Lampio of, aja; 
trade, >36, ate, ay?; pincy, 304; 
Pheidon end AesioelaA etaodard, 
3j6f. 

Aelian, on £uboetA eacde, 61; oft 
Aching, iM 

Aenua, uit from, ia4; wheat from, 

*te 

Aenyra, gold depoeit*, 91 
Aaacbinea, ceUer of perfUfoee, 13; 

on intereec ntea, 34a, 388 
Aeachyluc, Fvmc, ^ 

AoebaiU. we Elba 

AecoUc, agriculrure, 48: orda, 6c: 

timber, 197; cheep, agi 
Agacharchidee 00 Nubcao gold oubcs, 
9 * 

Agio, of Sparta, acsempted raftema, 
86, a6j 

A g o mw nc i , 143, 3$8 
Agriculnira, in Craace. 38 ft; ad^ 
quocy of, 83; afror P alopnnn e a iaa 
war, 85; eapisUftie, 86; wagte oi 
labour in, 131; wameB woekm la, 
137 

Aangancum, aao 
.4ae>Ma, drieamabing. C33 
AlabacMf, >38 

Akibladaa. 4. 43. 98, 137. tpt, aog. 

aaA, *$6, a8a. 3>6. 337. 379 
Alaiphron on mooeyietMlatt. 337 
Alaa^der of Maeadon. 3, 8, 93,98, 
439: reUevea famsaa in Crooca, 
>731: damoaeuaea ailwr, 3^$. 
3*9 

Alasandec of Pbene, nid ea tba 
Cy^ea, 309 

Aleaaodria. bonking in, >34 
AJ Mina, Attk pettary ax, * 9 $ 


AJyiBaa of Lydia coine aloecrum. 
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Alybe, aOvor from, at4 
Amaeec of Egypt ftvouci Groakc at 
Naueawtil, 036 

Amber, pfovanaoea of, aj6. 446; in 

Lifu^ It) 

Ambcaeia. dentcluas io, atf; famine 
in, >77; timbm from, >60 
Amiaua, MUaaiao ojeruchy on Pro* 
peaoa, >19,440; Atbanirnipoatat, 
>66; thabar from, >79 
Affiitraghata of India, ate 
Amafgu, corpacturally 187 
AiDo^oa, kaee of, 54; wool frbtim, 
• 9 * 

Amphiexyonea, law of, >51 
Am^poUc, capture by Bracidaa, >81 
AmpidUipm. 183 
Ao^bon. liquid measure, >43 
Aiuyoiaa. of Mscadonla, chipboUd* 
mg supplies from, >S> 
AnaciDnian. derueby of Corindi, 
2>4 

Aoat^ia, wine, leatbor end wool 
from, >a8 f. 

Aoaubiui, • pirate, 309 
Anebialus, salt from, 04 
Aadoddfi, orator, obtaiai amber 
from Arcbelaus, ate; on piracy, 
308; trade of Piraeus, 366 
Aodrwdaa. G.. on taaaoon, i$i C; 
oMidtaru. 38t; suphera, 38a; cri* 
buta of ilUea. )88 

Andres, iiaa in, Ite; Athanisn 
^rrwon in. >6t, >67 
Animal husbandry, 39 ff. 

Annealifig, >08 
Aathaii. mttia in. 6g 

oMl, 1X3 

AMtidm'i, 107. 380 
Araigoaus Gonatea and A^ienian 
mint. 3>o n. 4 
^aiyr« pteig , 360 

A uij^ t ai ' of Maeadon, dmber fmn, 

> 8 > 

Amipfaanoa, poet, on bathe, 188 
Antettwn, orator, on murder of 
■lava. iy6C 

Aoytus, a tanner, >72. >93 
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ApidMiu*, river, eud ferm on. 64 
3j8 

Ap«ikta^ 224 

ApoUodofM#, eon of Peeioo, 336 
ApoUoniA, CorinAien cleruchy, 2x9, 
2*4 i timber from, tSo 
ApoUoiuur Ahodhie, queei of Argo* 
oeute, 214 

Appiee, 58; from Eoboee, 233 
Apprenncnhip, <39 
Apulie, grain from, 246 
Arabia, crade with, 300 
Arcadia, gnia raiaing, 48 ; caule, 61; 
horaea, 63, 65; iheep, 6$, 
aawi and iculta, 72 
Archelaua of Macedon, timber from, 
28a 

Archeetratua, Atbenian banker, 344 
Arduteiet, a^ gold to Hiero, 90 
ArchilAton, 201 
Archona, pay of, 359 
ArdaiUon, S., minea of Laurium, 
9$ff., 204; cement, 203 
A^bU, aheep, 67 
Argaodioniw of Tartesaua, 221 
Argonaua, 6?, 213, 21? 

Argoa, wheat frton, 49; cattle, 8:; 
horiea, 63; famine in, 377^ 
fiehing, 289 

Arimaapiane, gold prodvcers, 213 
AheiidM, iereteer tribute of alliea, 
388 

Anetcphinee. artacke on Cleon, >1; 
Phtus, 33; Waspi, 13, 390; pig- 
keeping. 72; price ^ aah, 124; 
tomxre of elavea, 156; wheat from 
Euboea, 261; fish ae mlUiary 
ratioM, 289: debased coinage, 
326; aiJver obols, 338; demfuia 
tnspeM. 330: tasatioa, 387,390 
Ariatoile, Umitatjoa of cdmenry, 8; 
gainful occupations, it; rofanti* 
cide, 33; population of Crete, 24; 
economic theory. private 

property, vj ; tnoaey, 39 f.; poverty 
and weahh, 3a; slavery, 33, 149, 
161; Thrtinliin oligarchy, 64; 
care of animals, 68: swioe, 71; 
poultry keeping, 74 f.; Pblttat, 
104: revenue from mines, to6: 
coma in Sicilian iron, 122; silk, 
286; tin, 209: suophylaket. 373; 
Cleo m ecea , 276; Soloo’s oxoneiary 
lefoiiuj, 317: embaasloiient, 342; 
Athenian civil service, 357, 363: 


payments to citizena, 370; coc* 
deians finea, 374; uaeleas Uturgica. 
376: et^orn at Potidaea, 384 
Armenia, horees and mules from, 300 
Armourers, 206 

Army, cost of upkeep of Athenian 
regular, 36a 
AebesKoe, 113 
Asemotrupal, 92 
Asphalt, bitumeo, 1x4 
Asses and mulea, 7a 
Assoa. tsthmic route, 147 
Assyrians, iron armed, 1x9 
Astecus, Athenian poet xn Propontis, 
266 

Attynomi, 138,143, 358 
Astypalaea, famine at, 277 
Astyra, gold fram, 90 
AtyHa, 227 

A^lum, tight of slaves to, <$8 
Atameus, gold from, 91 
Al^eUt, 337 

Athenaeus, D€ipnotophisUu~ census 
of Demetrius of Phalerum, 30: 
wheat £ro^^ Thessaly, 47 n, 3; 
hriiut, 51 n. 3; vegeabies, 58: 
tUx ropse, 39; roesting an ox, 63 
n. 1; ^eese, 63 n. 6; Attie wool, 
68 n. 3: Milceisn wool, 69; Pely> 
crates of Samoe, 73 n. 8; eggs in 
diet, 73 n. x; bantam fowls, 75 
n. 10; geese, 76; squills. 78; Hioo 
of Syracuse, 90; women ribbon 
sellers, 133; Aglais, a uumpeta, 
138; Phocian slaves, 133 c. 2; 
slave rebellioa at Saaxos, 138; 
treatment of aitvas, 160; wall 
digger, 174; eaeaustic, 176; weav¬ 
ing, 182/.: fair, {83; trkkeptoi, 
186; halotirtu, 18?: MeneJemus 
and Asdepiadea, 194: bread, 194; 
Anaxarehus, 195$ co<Aay books, 
196; fhjty*bank ^ps, 199: iSyvn* 
<0M, 200, 209, 280; hempen 
ropes, 202} Glaxxcus, 206; glass, 
309: Hermippus, 234: perfumes, 
336; Milesian wool, 24>: flour 
from Phoenicia, 364: wheat pre* 
ferred to barley, 275: Harpalus, 
277; sycophant, 284: Amitn^a, 
284; fish, 287 f.; tapeatrias, 292; 
pottery from bfaxxcratii, 297 
Athena, cloaca, 53; trade of, 335. 
252; grain trade, 371; gold coin¬ 
age, 326 f.; banking in, 333 
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AOUcthetat, 359 
Arimia. jjo 

Atnf iM, In TtwMaly, team* 27? 
Attica, farminf m, 4. 4S. j«, &4, BS; 
grain cropi ; kad pmhiiim. 41; 
tbMf. tai hc^, ?j; oU*<«» 77; 
daforaatstMo. it: iom «f popuk- 
tim, 6?; brine epringi, 134; wax. 
toa i Bg», *<4; eoaibk. * 90 ; pdCttfr. 
996 tf. 

Augna. <attle <d, 6$ 

Avithaleum, jtB 
AutmTf94, 43 

AtQy, Sea of, Aeliing ia, 3J7 

Babylonui agheulture in, $2; bank* 
ing in, 334 

Badakthan, lepia lazuli fran, atj 
Baken, 144 
.fltnawiria, jj 
Banking, 454, 333 ff. 

Barley. 31. &4 

Barrele, wooden, not uaad 191 
Baahan. oak from, 300 
Baakats, 198 
Batbs, 188 

Batroe of Gyrene, coed builder, 350 
B ed te r, W. A.. Chmia, 289, 333 
n. J 

Bedate^ from MUetua, 333 
Beea, beekeeping, honey, wn, 73 
Beloch, pt^nikaoB cd Greece, ax; 
Greek 224; avoidance 

of Adriatic, 344 
Bcrard. V., lathmk tfaaory. *47 
Bermiue. Mt., gold from, 91 
Bill of Exchange, 34D 
BimrBllim, 339 
fiinai, coal it, 133 
Bttbynia, Umber from, 344 
Binaoan. aapbaJt. aoc 
Black Bca, aaa Euaine 
Blakaway, K, quoted, 223, 333 
Bkaeking, 1I3 

fioackh, A., mining kwa. 106 f.; 
coat of living, 133; upkeep of 
alavea, 164; bottomry bcaida, 349; 
Snea on eiti2ana, 374^ x aw t ko w , 375; 
liturgifla, 378 

Boeotia, inacceaatbility Co eaa, 4i 
market gardening, 31, 128; wfaaat, 
53, 260; cactk, 61; bonaa, 83 1: 
fewk from Tnagn, 73 f., 233; 
ruin of, B7; b c bpati from, ao?; 
aheep, 391 


Bohamk. tin from, 06, 348 
Bu B ^j i rf a j , aOk, 186 
wind, 243 

Boryedienea. aoH froao, 134; fiafa. 388 

Boaporaa, ludea, 293 

Bortoaoiy, 228. 242, 274* 848 ft 

Bawwew. 6a 

Boxwood, 109, 300 

Bnaadoa, capture of AmphipoUa, a8i 

Bcaaa, tia, rrl 

Rreail, aallera, t36: oraoa and baking, 
*83 

Bndca. 129.132,173 
Brnaio, Pbeenfciana in, 113, 30a 

BrvBMa. St 

firaua. 112 ff. 

Bu dge t in Atbaniao financa, 353 
Bud^ fun, 293 
Bug. i iw i , 241 
Btakdiog eoatatruciMn. 202 
Bwtada of Conath, 236 
Butter, 62» 283 
Bytdao, caiken from, 300 
Byaaoa, 184, 20a 

ByzaaducD, Grade coloaiy, 319; 
aeizure of grain ahipa, 269, 270, 
308, 33^; banking 

monopoly, 338 

Ca^dc, 103 

Oajirua, erver, AaoUan colony, 317 
Calnmw, Caaaia. 300 
Calking, Ml, 300 

CaDaotpitia, inoBe from harbour 
<hi^ 236 

Calymaua, wiaa Cram. 294 
Capital, kek of liquidity, 31. 333; 

imaflur a t y «f, sye, 380 
Capitalian). 7, 79 

Cappadoda, nuka freen, ya; bitU' 
naan from, aoc 
Capatfreacaen, ?8 
Cardamom from Miknia, 233 
Caria, pioaenod figa from. 284 
Ckrpof^. 196 

Caapela. 184, 29c f.; from Carthage, 

Paiiliagi'. flax from, aca; doda, 219, 
244* 049. 303^: ailiduum, >33 i 
Sour, 233 . >*♦; poowy. *98 
Caryatis, s77; fiah frmn, 

089; m ar b k , 290 
Caatkig, mataJ, >08 
Catalm furnace, 204 
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Cwe on aiM of fuma, 

Caulobsa, cin^r 282 
C«v»t/y, UM in war, 63 f., 66,361 
C«v«t«r, nver, 217 
C«dar for thipbuiMing, 278 (. 
C«hib«ria» iron from, 205 
Camant, 203 
C«D&, nn/rtf frocn, 103» :2a, 263, 
277 

C«pfaa|ltf)ia, rabifail in, 46 
Cwptiim. rmr iod plijn of, 48, $3 
Comnekio, i?8 
C<«cmitc*, 219 
Cone, Atric potter? at, 397 
Cenoblepte* of Thraix, tuea on 
coounerce, 256 

CbMTophihu. 2 fiehmonger, 389 
Clulfiodon, copper, 1:3; oolony, 319 
Muure of graio ahipa, 269; fiahing, 

287 

Cbakedica, i*haar£t<Mn, 265; timber, 
38 t 

Ohalcia, in Euboea, 113: hehnets 
from, 207; vasea, 209: bhing, 288 
Ckaik^t, copper coma, 32: 

OUArw, cAoUm, : 12 
Chalybca, iron, 1 (9, 333; fishing, 287 
Chareoal bunuDg, 198, 205, 244 
Charidemua of Oreua, a pirace, 309 
Chaaing, steeJ, 206 
C baa so, eheesemaking, 6a, 171 
Cheraoncaus, Taurk, 240 
Cbenoneaua, T^radan, colony, 219. 
224; biockod exchange, 338; wheat 
from, 263 

ChoKenon, G. K., definition of 
poverty, t? 

Childe, V. G., Minoao jewellery, 216 
China, siik from, 196; furs, 293; cf. 
also Seres 

Olios, vase tom, 209; wine, 318, 
294; payment for convoye. 368: 
oil, 2831 ma^k, 290; capture by 
Hkriaeui, 306; monetary atandard, 
ja© 

CUamyt. tS? 

Ckianu, J 87 

CAawgM, 147 

Ckutrtut, 177 
Cilicia, timbW from, 279 
Cimmerian Bosporus, in Homer, 2:3; 
Pericles* visit to, 2^; grain from, 
269 

Cimolian earth, 183 


Cimoi), 268; suppreaaion of piracy, 
308 

Cinadon of Sparta, iron weapons, 
207 

Cinnabar, Xjmu^an, jo2. 119, T90 
Cinnemon, 300 
Circe, swine of, 71 

pffdb€ method of casting, ao8 
CitizensofAtbensaswoikcrs, 125 ff. 
Cioa, MUeain colony, 219, 24a 
Clauds, island, coj^rtr in, 1x4 
Clay products, 173 
Cksomenae, ©live t^, 385; fomine in. 
270 

Oeaners, garment cleaning, 188 
Cieendies, the philoeopher, prose* 
cuted to idleness, 12 
Cieooieoea of Naucratia, corner In 
wheat, 36c, 264, 273 S. 

CJeocnenea of Spares, 86 
Cleoo, a tantter, 171, 293, 388 
Clerudrtea, 224 

Clothing, coat of slave’s, 163: 
industry, t 9 jf. 

Coidus, seisure of Spartans, 264; 
wine, 294 

Cooasus, famine, 277; borrowers at, 

337 

Coa, silk, 186 
Coal, t22, 20$ 

OochineeJ, 190 
Cock fighting, 75 
Coele*Syria. toesa, 278 
Coenyra, gold, 91 
Coins, coinage, 97, 304 ff. ’ 

Colaeua of Scruoa, voyage of, 22t, 
3 ©t 

Colchis, cinnabar, 290; gold, 213; 

timber, 3791 fUa, 291 
Caloniaarion, atyff. 

Co l o saan i, wool. 292 

Columella, on use of manure, 34: 

poultry, 73; viticulcure, 8c 
Cttninagene, bitumen, 201 
Commerce, 224 If, 

Communism, Greek view of, 26 
Contotionery, 195 
Construction industry, labour m, 
138 ff. 

Convoys, 268 

Coofcs, women, 137: apprenticeship, 
X40; famous, 196 

Copais Lake, spring wheat. 33; eels 
and poultry from, 48, 289 
Coral, 300 
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Corcyn, CoriothuQ ^knictj. 224; 

fiaitmc. 188; wine, 394 
Corfu, ninftll. 46; Seberio, aia 
Coriocfa, population of, so; bnctco, 
aeS; colnfti—, au: uide. ase^ajs, 
3i?i pottoy, 477, 49$ f.; poney, 
$09; ailvar rtaton, $a$ 

Coroka, PbociMn* in, aac; timber, 
90$ 

Coa, 4 yn in. 13$; iiik, 186; wImm, 
a 77 i abaep. 491; wiiM, 394; cnm. 

387 

Coat, tunny ftthinf. alp 
CoaeefUvinf. ejaff. 

Conan, 187, 491 

Courta, iBiniac, c 10; rioMinifial. 

<48 i AthtnitD, a$4 
CiwM, niiifill. 46; abatp, 89, apt; 
Iron, iin Titiiitiicimo. iiift; fjpf f 
wood, 934 
Critxaa, alagy of. 133 
Crocaua, wealth of, 91, 313. 333 
Crop rotatioQ, $7 

Cfotoo, colony of Mt^no Grtedt, 
330 

Cumne, aao, M 7 i pocsexy, 395; 90U 
coini of, 336 
CupoUttion. x03 
Curtoana dutiea, 35$, 386 
Cyclopa, a 1 In 1 iiiiiaVii. 63 
CydonM, tenioo St, 377 
Cyprus, copper, 113, sii, SI4; 
asbestoe, ii$; iroo, (30; 
buildinf.sof ;gypnBn,303i ttsdo, 
313, 3C7; miucard bisn, 333; 
wfaM, ate, 37$; tknbcr, 380; 
ibc^, apt; ctrpeti, spa; Actio 
pott^ in, 3p7; niocitidtDt in, 
30a 

Cycenases, Cytetia, rtinitll, 46; 
aUphiUB, 433 i hida*, 334. 393; 
rood lo, 3$e; grelaCrea, 370,377; 
ed. 38$; penary, 398 
CytfasTt, owned by Bucycles. 87; 
eapedicieA of NioM le, 384; 
famiet sc, 377 
Cythnos, iron in, (33 
Cytkua, ahipbuildiof, 301; eolooy 
of Milstitf, sip. 340; acstara «f, 
3t8, 337. 38«1 Misux* of fttia 
ahipa, 3^; (tieNon, 38? 

Dectyli, iron £re«n, up 
Dtmaacua, wine siU wool froo, 300 
Dsmaatiura, ailver, P4< 345 


Dock, geld coin. 339 
Daiwl. $3 

Dscat frm Pboeokia, 433 
DstoQ in Thraoe, abpbuiiding, sox 
t>evim. O., quo^ oc ounlog, 8p, 
**s 

Dead Sea. bttumae from, sot 
Debt, ak^ far. 4( 333 

D ac a taa. eatsura by Spantna, 33,49, 
78, 109, 163. 339, 3d:, 336, 373 
naforiatatiwi. Is 

nainartfiua. ageuaw of Dareeatbaoaa, 
•74 

Mao Laagua. >1. tl, 336,3:9 
Ddoa, tmda ampocnim. 337. 340; 

bankiag. 334. 334;otl. sId 
Dalph4wagMM. i3i;ftauiM3t, a?? 
Daaadm, AAaaiaafruaGiar. 370,373 
Daostar, rhea of, 4 
DasB e ttiua of Fhalsnan, ao, 98, 303. 
355 

Danatiwa PoUoreaM, 1I3, 383 
373 

i>eiaaaia Pi yr s n , 350 
DamoctlMoea, gitiii ceolroUar, 374, 
a77i Harpalua wetdeot, 373; 
Cm: agsL Looitua. 333, 343, 
387. ap4. 348, a^ Eubulidca, xa, 
IS?; dir CeroRS, la, s6i, 365, 369; 
egat. Zenotimnia, 360; agab Cv 
onyaodenia. ado, 376/., 340, 346; 
apt>Thseerinaa, 369; agsb Nataa, 
($6^ 374; tgfb Tfl&odtaua, aea. 
383; Treaty with Alasesndar, 383; 
apt. Pbocmio. 333, 393; for 
Pbormio. 336. 34:. 348; agsc 
Panfianatui, loe, :o6, m; agst. 
Leptsiaa, so; agst. Phaaiupput, 
88, <97, 1(1: tgn. A^iobus, x$3, 
198; agsb Eiaacfua and Mnaai- 
buhs, 338; agib Mydaa. 3451 

K Aodrotieo, 337, 383; on the 
r Boarda, 379, 383; PhUippie 
•», 390 

Dapoait Baakiag, 341 
Di iftfim, 357 
Ihapuhs. 3$i. 387 
MapAat, 189 

PkeasnrbMa Oft Spartan Bonay, 333 
Pifwati, pay 0^ 369 
Dio Qtiyseacem, daeodmea of 
BxAoa. 87 

Diodorus Sktihis, Sun Stat* of 
laAbulus,39; NubiargoldBunlog, 
93 , i6e; lueck Out, 14? 
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Diofcnet Laertiut» ihwp at M«gar*, 
6S; debiamiCTi; of £Otaa^ ■< 
Smope» 33 i 

Dionyaiua of Pliocaea» a tyrant. 30S 
Dwnyiiua of Syraciua, 3^; deb^* 
mact of coinage, 33a 
Dioscondee. on quiefeMtver, 119; 
perfumery. 193 

Dioscuriaa, aoJony io Colchia. a 19; 
Aah curing. 387 

Diphilua, confiscation of property. 

97 * 374 
DiptM. »s 
DiadHatton. 193 f. 

Division of labour. 35. tii. 130 
Dnieper, river, trade, 341 f.; &hing, 
aS8 

ChkimatU, 376 
Dole, payment to citiaana, j 5 
Definet. or p^tnt. 45 
Dolopian piratea, 36$. 308 
Dorians. 310, 317 
Dowry, 44 

Drangae, tin frorn, 117 
Dreaamakm, 13 $ 

Dry fimung, 46 
Ducka, 76 
Dyeing. 135.189 
Dyrrhachiutn, asphalt. 114 
Dyiorun, silver at, 9$ 

East wind, dangerous, 309 
Econonuc iaterpretacion 9f histocv 
by Plato, 3$ 

Eemomic theory of Greeks, 34, 
33 

Education, coft of, 363 
Eels from Boeoth, % 

Eg\b: Sona, bankers. 334 
Egypt, bortes from, 6$; oUvsi. 77; 
byaeos. aos^ trade, 3(3: gold. 314; 
grain, 23$, 263; timber trade, 378; 
linen. 300; copper, sap 
finvageii, 339 
Eisphora. 107, 353, 381 
Ektropoi, 350 

Elba (Aethalia), coppai, 1x3; tin. si? 
n. Si iron, tas 

Bid, colony of Magna Graeola, aao 
Bleouum, 118; frocn Sardes, 333; 

money. 311 
Eleuainian Mysteries, 4 
Eleuaia, rent of farm at, 44; building 
accoimts, 136, 130 f.; slave labour 
at. {6( 


Elia, farcning In. 48: mill-winter 
ploughing. 54i pasturca. fix; horsee, 
63, 65; mules, 73; coal, 133; 
byaaoe. 184; frmine in, a?? 
islea of. purple from, 300 
fffineins. 3$? 

Elyroa in Cnte, famine, 377 
Emeralds, 300 
Emporium, 331 
Enx^cs, !4C, sifi, 331 
Encaustic, 176 
Eneycba. 377, 387 
fimiphoino, 18a 

Ephesus, Demetrius of, 143; ard- 
6cial unoabar, 190; aupplaoia 
MUens, 341 

Epidamnus, asphalt, 114; Cortn* 
denichy, 334. 24$; timber 
from, sBo 

Epidauroa, building at, rap 
Epi^oM, 385 
EpmtUUa, 300 
E^outron, 189 

^inu, cattle, 6c; horses, 63; 
famine, a?? 

Episepbyrion. colony of Magna 
Gnacia, aso 
Bponim, 375, 386 

Exechtheum, building accounts, 136, 
ifii 

Eretria, fishing, 28$ f. 

Erineai, aaphali, 114 
£iiopfuter. 179 

Eryihriana, Athenian protection to, 
368 

Etesian winds, fi, 343 
Elhiopta, gold miaing, 93 
Etna, Mount, forests of, 38c 
Etruria, Attic pottery in. 397 
Etruscans, h^tJe to Greeks. 845; 
pottery. 395 

Euboea, granary of Athens, 49; 
wheat, $$,' hippcbotM, 63: cattle 
and boraes. 64. 68; decay of. 87: 
supposed o^per in. 113; asbestos, 
114; iroo, 133 ; apples. 333; lost to 
Athens, sfii; mooetary standard. 
3*7 

Eubulua, Athenian financier. 355. 
39 ^ 

Euemerua, the Fortunate Isle, 29 
Eupatrids, 4( 

Euripides, humane views on slsvery. 
fiuripus, river. 46 
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Euthuni, 33S 

Euxine, tuftii?, 6 : fish. 146; colonies 
in. MO f: W 
Evufora* of Cypnii, 362 
Evehimf*. blocfeod, money- 

d>*n|inf • 33 $ (. 

EmIm), pro^iet, iSa; tndd of Tyre 
and SidoA, *99 

Faienea, 33$ 

Fallovr, $4 
Parma, aiaa of. 43 
Fait, i$3 

Farcillaar. uaa of, 53 

Faa(iva)a. numtwr in Acbena, 364 

Pagda) ariaocney in Anka. 43 

Pifliath. t«i. 35d. s?4 

Plff, 5, 4(; aallen, 7?, tjd; ftom 

EUiodaa. 333; cnde cn. 384 
Pirawoed, 1^ 

Fiah. trade in, aS6 ff. 

Fiahinf note, 136 
FiaArDoiicen. C36, 146, 389 
^Ofeifym, AmI, $7 
Ftaut, cghiaattOA of. 38; hadding, 
j$3; ropea. aoa; from Pbasia and 
Cokhk. 333; trade in, 391 
Fleet, cost of upkeep of, yfo 
Flour aellen, C36: nulling, 193; tee. 

from Cartha^, 333, 364 
Folds, sheep, 69 1 
Francooe, H., building m Athena, 
130; pottery, 178; imall-trtlr 
produecioA, 1^5; industry in 
Connth. 337 

Free trade, in aneicnc tPorM, 353 
PuUing, 135; fuller's earth, 183 
Purs, ap3 

Gadea. fUh, 389; Pboenkiane ae, 
303 

Oarpaliani, asphalt at, tee 
Catlends, ureavera of. C36 
Garlic from Mcfara. $8. 333 
Gaul, lb fereaca. a8ei wool, 39c 
CaMlenitie, wool from, 391 
Gebal. or Bybloa, calkers from. 300 
Celt, colony 10 Sidly, mo 
G«<roMf. >37 
Galen of Sysmeuee, 334 
Geographic factor an %boek eulrura. a 
Geolofv of Greece, 45 
GrepeiVe, 00 poultry, 73 
Geraestua d Euboea, 363 
Gcraneia, Mount, 5 
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Gemot, L., on of wbaat 

tepona. «74 
Ghi, dartfied butter, 63 
Gildiog, 137 
Gbo. 340 
Glam. 009, 304 
Glaaa oa pottery, 178 
Giaca, C., aiae of fanne, 43; manu* 
(oMBeoa, 159: iron inHonier, lat; 
eaat of Imi^ 133 

01u«, 197 

Coeta, 41, 81: geat'a hair. 184 
Cold. 89: freen Egypt, 314 
Oolden Plaeee, 313 
Comme, A. W., lachmie dMory, 948 ; 

population. 3 C t 
Cortyna. famlrve, 377 
Cnsn. importa fromPoncua, 30,338; 
laiaing in Cracca, 47 f.; pro> 
dtfctien, 30: price of, 13a f.; 
publk dis^budon, 147; tra^ in, 
338 ff. 

Gtankua riem. 317 
Graebam'a L^w. 309 
Gnmdy. G. B., on population, at; 
vuie B>d ^ culture, 83; GmA 
tenUDg, 6] 

Guflds, trade, 140 

Gunad, P., divisoo of labour, 130; 

eoatcdlning, 133 
Gyaraa, iroo in, 133 
Gygca, wealdt of, 9c 
G>waihirr<t<e, 378 
Gyoaikeiiefid, 360 

Gypeura. In etueeo, 303; used in 
fuOing, 183 

Kslianua, poerurea in, 64 
H oir m ter, a salt alavo. 134 
Hnaaaa. cedar freos. 379 n. 5 
Haww, PmpAs of, 301 
Hanae merehenta, art, ats 
Harpahia diatributaa faaUna relief, a?? 
Har^oat, womA workare 10, 137 
Hsaubnaak, J., uaa of mbw, C03; 
Gceak tra^, aaa ff.: eipadition m 
Cythse, 364; Sardea, 313: Phai« 
d^ 3t6; mani|«i>nnr of money, 
J 83 

gmrtr«l>art, wear i ng. J8l n. a 
H n m t rnU. 388 
Htciemm, 41 
Heketyriei. frmsne at. 377 
Hdkaiibc era. 8 
358 
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H«IU*pont, rouw to tunoy ficheria, 
6; mackerel. 2^: nde route, 1^4 ; 
uthmk theory, %4,T, comcDtod (k, 
by Athene, *65 
HeUgSpont«pkyl^itt, 268 
HeltMU, ao? 

HeloU, r$8 

Heffwroekopeion, Sptnieb colony, 
set 

HewdHtar U marian, 32$ 

Hemp, 202, 283, 291 

HencUt, Colony 00 Ptopontu, 2x9; 

gnin from, 275; fieb from, 287 
Heracleida, Athenien bartker. 344 
ff«ra)tkia, 18$ 

Hermione, famine et, 377 
Hermippue, comic poet» 234 
HerDMO, Mount, fir from, 399, 30$ 
HcDDus, river, 217 
Hero of AJextndru, ecrew prea of, 
192 

Heroda, mime, 173 
Herodotue, on memiil labour, fi; 
flax growing, 58; aheep, 

9 ?; ^d, 90 f.; tnloe* of Dyeoruot, 
95; cotton, 18$; rilenc trading. 2Ct; 
^lon of syracuae, 259 
Hniod, • condiiicoi in fioeotia, 40; 
ABow, 54; ecming, 54: 

118: Herculee and Cycnua, 250 
fieumu, 135,138 
Hturmtatioi, 183 

Hidea,293; from Carthege, 304;aeie 
of, 17a 

HUnpott. 62, 339 
Hing^ 197 
361 

Hippiee, debasement of coinage, 331 
Hippobotee of Euboea, 63 
Hiram of Tyre, lumbering in Leba¬ 
non, 278 n. 4; timber txaoaport, 
283 

Hut, paahiree ia, 64 
Histbea, trade route round, 281 
Histiaeue of Milecua, 280,308 
HioUea. :i9, 218 
Afodopeei, 231, 359 
Holidays, numbtf in Athene, 131 
Hollow casting, 208 
Homer, irrigation, 36; winnowing 
fan, s?» cattle, 6e; cheese, 62: 
hcreee, 64/,; ahe^, byf.; swina, 
71; goats, 73; pooUry, 76; oUvee, 
76; vintage, 81; bronae, tia; tin, 
115; iron, t2«, 205, an; ivory, 


137; slavery. *505 potter, X74; 
loom, 180; weaving, 1B5; hand 
milla, 194; shipbirilding, 198; 
commerce, 210; geography of 
Odystty, 213; riege of Troy, 2x3, 
239: fi^, 286; iTianua] labcw, lO; 
Jandowxienhip, 40; Argos, 49; 
gold, 89, 3 >4; anning and leather, 
17 1 ; pet of Hephacstua, 206; Phoo' 
niciaiu, 302; piracy, 307; money 
ctandaxda, 313 

Hoisosccuaiitr, effect on populatloD, 

H 

Honey, 73; seOeca of, 13b 
Horses, breeding, 63 ff.; &om Ar^ 
menia, 300 
HuMs. J57 
Hume, David, lo, tgs 
Kyadn^ dye, 190 
Hydrme^, quickulver, itp 
Hymettus, ho^, 73; marble, 290 
Nypeibius, reputed inventDr of 
potter's wheel, 237 
Hynake. fimino at, 277 

lambulus, Sun state, 29 
Iberia, hemp from, 59 
/obAvapoiu, 136 

Ida, Mount, iron, up; terftom, 201; 
tbnber, 279 

Idalrum, Phoenidas colony, 302 
Imbroe, crops xo, 50; Atheniao 
clenichy, 224; capture by Mihi* 
edes, 2^5; occupied by Athens, 267 
Incense, e^n c^, 136; from Syria, 
334 

India, copper, J13; iron, 205; trade 
with, 222 n. I 
Indigo, J90 
Infsoiiride, 23 
InBsrion of coinage, 32? 

Insureoca, of runaway slavee, 164; 
msrine, 349 

lotereet on mooey, Aristotle on, 29; 
Plutarch. 337; rates, 34a; on ahip« 
ping loans, 347 

Ionia, settlemeDta In, 2x7; timber 
from, 280; pottery trade, 297: 
revolt of Oterit colonies. 303; 
invention of money, 3x1 
Ionian Islanda, 222 
Ipbkntea, a pirate, 309 
Iris, orris root aa dye, 245 
Iron, X i pf, 204/.,315 :aamoofly,32Xf. 
Irrigadcpn, 56 
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]»aeu«, imereM ratc> 34a; Sumshn 
I lMQk«r, 344; linupM. 376 
/Mfu, we*d, 190 

I«cb(Mn*ehiM. Atbcoon 6 unwr. jS I., 
79 . M. 13?. * 39 . *S^ 3 <»«. 37* 
iMOVtM, ontar> co ettfomen. 17A: 
on A<b«na. >33; on M«pA. ajj; 
pincy, j« 9 ; J 4 « »•; 

fM« for uoehuif. 3^: Utmrpf, 
376; AntMloMa. 3^4. 399 
loMr. IWM, Makii«A eekfoy. ti 9 » 
141; ftiho^. »B 9 

Itthmic chcMy. M 9 
Idtaet. 65.4(4 9 

Iton. mcuwi* of ihoop. 9 ? 

Ivory, in Honoer. 137: Libyi. * 34 ; 
Cartha|«. 3 H 

Jtfdi, A., 04 . 51J ood fit 
culture. U ; Greek fununf. <$ 
Javan. 300 

Joel, prophet. berkin« of bg Veae. 78; 
pebnct worm. 81 

Sce^ syitem of frianee. 3 > 
Juvenal on Crc^u. 9 

KAdapoios, potter. iT^ 

X 37 

Xofoww, 187 

Kalche, mures froro, (13 
939 

Karyetof, eebeaeos az, < (4 
KaaeiterKite, ns 
Ktrum, dye. 190 
Kcrteh. Snaite of, ftthenea. at? 

Kiln, pottery. )?7 
Kinm^wi. eumabar. 190 
Kiitini (CypAie), boxwood froen. yoo 
XMAowpaeee. J?? 

KrenidM. geii minee. 9 * 

Kmarni. Up* UsuL. aOf. ais 
KurdUtan, copper from, ((3 

Labour, laiff.; to miisaa, 1071 
interference widi. ( 44 : forced, 144 
LaconU, eerly to, s; iro". (**: 

women to, j 39; viape »«m. ao9 
L*de, battle of. 039 
LaeetryfOfuaru. 4t3 
liuiip airtrtlm. 3 ?d 
Lainptenii electrum cotoafe. 307 
].Mnd, ownerehip pmhUm, 7. 4 o: 
divUion of, 44 i boWto® m PUto, 
aB; Metke on. 1471 UaeeeoC, 441 
trade on, 5; trm^ort. 449 f- 


LAmltoe, (93 

I ebcep to, 494 
L«oa. iatomic theory, 447 
t Pboenictan colony, 308 

kfuU. Woar. 405, 415 
Lorn >C4le produertnn. Uch of, i 79 
Loneee, s 7 ? 

Lomaka, PboeawcUn odatiy, 301 
Laoum, timber, 480 
Imroi, 99 

Loorhicn. mtotof dUtnet, 4. 
beekeaptoc. 74: lilvcr minee, 95 *•» 
reveauefr«B. 106,374;iron. I 4 (i 
M« 6 ee werktol at, (4^1 etove 
r eveh. sjl; eUva labour. i64t> 
etoaobar, 190; eilvar fee coinefe 
ftam, 319 L, 306 
L*w coorta. laveoua ftoot. 37a 
Lewd, pika of. toa 
Loaf, W.. on Cortolh, 437 
Laaen. Und. 44: tailing. 104 
Leather worktof. 170 f. 

Lebanon, timber ftam. 47B, 

W 

L ay ing , S 4 

Lemmw, greto frm. 49 * aM. 
sd 7 f.; i p tnw u . X03 

AfChacoD eetdeiBcet. 417; 
wme, 418, 434, 494: tomtoe, 477: 
maibk, 390 

COToitftuan clenidty. 
teuM. 477; ttotber bora, 
wine, 494 

Lamoo end dte fnin trade, 460, 
469 

Libya, hnna from, 64; coppot. 

o^, 4X4; fUra. 493 
LigM, ember. 143; eeal. 

mber. eSe; Atdc pottery m, 49? 
tabiea. 57 
Ltom. i $4 U >99 
Laeiirfraia*. 450 
LaM, SyreeuiBn coin, 3 $s 

Utufika* tfi* 1^* ’ffi* 875 n. 

Una. PboenaHan o oU ay, 39> 

LevM. aceuxicy for. 34 > ^ 

Loerie. gnto, 4^', hoteee. 64 

botaaa far lea me n. (45 

wnavtof. toO 11 . 

Lymooia. amea of, 7 > 

Z^iubUrw. Parian marbU, 490 
Lycurgua. Attk rn eteim a n . 97 i 355 * 
373 . 39 ® 


> 99 * 
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480: 
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Lycurgus of Spam, jai, 357 
Lydii» gD|d» 91; wool, 291 (invention 
ofcQtni^ 31: 

LytAader, 309 

Lyaiu, OnW, cam Diogdton, 
133, whm dcalen, 262, 

2?j ft. ; «xp«nM of iitvusiM, 376 
Lyticles» a sb«ep dealer. 13 

Macedonia, 8; timber from. 197. 
20a, 235. 279, 282; tar. 201; trade 
of, ata; fhx, 291 

MachinetT end eUve labour. 4, 167 
Madder, dye, 190 
Maeender, rmr, ai? 

Mesna Cneoia, aao; irrein from, 
259; eheep, 291 

writer on fanning, 304 
Maineke, Phocaean colony in Spain, 
221 

Malaria, 85 

Maleia, Cepe, notmy, 237. 242: 
piratea, 249 

Malthua, Tbomaa R., 8. 23 
Maniinee, ^in growing, 49 
Manual labcnir, prejudice egejrut, t a, 
ja7 

Manure, fernlber, 47 
Marble, 290 

Maijorem from Teetedoa, 233 
Market, labour at Athens, t6>; 
women’s, 235; alive at Sunium, 
153 n. x; aecred, 212 
Mamiieena join in convoy syatem, 268 
Maroneia, silver from, 95 
Marehall, AliM,: 

Maaoory, iron dowels for. 209 
Maualia, tin trade, tibj sbjpbuild, 
ing, 201; Phocaean colony, 221, 
248; pottery trade, 29B 
Mauri. A., on cost of living, 133 
Mediterranean, rainfall io, 46 
Megara, agrarian revolt, 40; deep 
working of aoli, $3; abeep, 68, 
291; alavea, (63; giriic and cheese, 
*33; wealth of, 2555 famine, 277; 
fiahing, 288: clothing induatry, 
292; return interest, 343 
Megirian decreea, 233 
MtUofnda, poultry, 75 
Meliboea, femine, 277 
Melic poultry, 73 

Mehu, egriculture, je; atone from, 
rox: iron, taa; marble. 290 
Mende, wme, 294, 347 


Mentea of Taphoe, 113,120, 212 
Merchant claaa, 23 x (. 

Merino sheep. 67 
Mermnedee of Lydia, 3x3 
Meroe, Island, copper io, 1x3 
Meeembtia, aehfroai. 124. >t 9 
Meabech, in Euxine. 300 
Meai^tamU, treeleaa, 278 
Meaaana, Graek colony in Sidly, 220 
Meaaaoj, Straita of. 247*. tunny 
fisheriea, 288 

Mesaenia, cattle ia, horaee, 63 ^ 
sheep, 68 

Methom, 253; importa of wheat from 
Pontus, 268 

Metics, 10, t?, 22, 126, 1446.; 

potters, 297; bankers, 336 
Metoikicm, 147, 375 
AfeTrenomi, 359 
Micria, unidentifud, xx6 
Midaa, reputed Gnt n mint money, 
3»2 

Milesian fort in Egypt, 21a, 237 
Miletus, 69, 238 241, 29a: viri> 

cultuns, 81; vises from, 209, 2ta, 
248, 296; merchants at Naucratia, 
237; oil, 28$; hsh, 288 
Milk, in diet, 62; production of, 63; 
cream aellers, 136 

Mill, milling, 293; water and wind* 
milla, 194 
Millet, jr, 53 

Mildades coloniser, 246, 239 
Milriades fined, 373 
Mihot, 103,176, 296 
Mining. 89 if.; Metics, 246 
Minium, 102 

Minoen Age, commerce in. 2!t, 223 
Zblinoa suppresses piracy, 306 f. 
MitdtQf, 33 

Mithradaiee, war whh Rome, 9; 

water mill, 194 
McfybdenA, >03 
Money, coined, 219, 312 S. 
Monometallism In Greece, 323 
Monthly luin, 349 
Mosaics, 2C3 
Moaaynoed, braas, itS 
Moudon ah^, 67 
.Mul«, 65, 72 
Murassu, banken, 334 
Mures, purple, 220, 233, 302 
Muslin from India, 185 
Mycenae, gold, 90: copper, itsi 
trade, 323 
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M^^rdiuM, oe Strymoo, ate 

Myrmidon*. 5; 

Myiio. aM\m, 7a; wbctt, 
cimbcr, *79 

Mytilene, ebtaiM grtin Aon Boo* 
ponM. *67; ckctnaa ccoa^e. 3*7 

NtiU, te£ 

NtpiM, aae 

Ntven, centtinMOC of glM*. >15 
Ntueratia, moriiM ^ win«, sja; 
cradint centre, ^yj t \ eoi w ctfao 
wicfa Mileiue. *41: freoi fcom, 
*63; wifM from, e^; pottery, 
<96 IT. 

UaUtUru, C41, 930 
Neupoctui, a$s 
Neueinjcue, Arehon, jfo 
Nivjgition. in eummer. 949; bwe. 
>53 

Naxoe. gcett, 73: emery, act, 990 
Neerehue, voyage of. jS 6 
Newbifin, MIm M. I.. GcegrapAy af 
A/edilrrrcMMft LoMet, 3 6^ 57 
New Comedy, 94 
Nkiea. 108. S64 
Nitre, fertUsee, $4 
Nux»«, 1*7, t37 

Nympheeum, cpa Straite of Kerteb, 
a66 

Oakum. Eucratee a dealer ia, 13 
Oatt. jt 
06»b t , 316 

Objcie d’arr. trade in, 134, 995 
Ockre. yeUew, 190 
Oetroii aMpe k'e , 956 
Odooianti, gold and aiJver from. 9a 
Odryaiane, wheat fctn, ads 
Oetaea. fimine at, 977 
Oi A e J e w el, tpy 

Oil, olive, in co mmetee, $, adof.; 
emraetien. 19a f.; from Tarte. 
aaoi ifflpem mio $. RuMia» 041 
OiiMpe* >93 

Olble. Greek colony. *191 blocked 
eaelttnie. 9a6, 139; Mileeian 
trade with. Mt i 

Olive, eultivacjofl 3, 41. 7d, ai8 
Olympia, cool at. t*ii Adippcum. 
<74 

Olyntfaien war. ya? 

O^thue. fliaaeic Boon, aej; weeltk 
of, ass i amber ftom, aia 
Ofyra, 5J 
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Oniona. $8; from Saxnothracc, 933 
Om», 180 

Opuiemioe at, a?? 

Opoue. plaia of, 84 
Ordiil, litniui, 190 
Oiehomenw, 6$ 

OrwcMbec. 116 
Oropua. ta9. a6i t 
Orpimant, 190 
Orrie root, pcrfitfoe, 346 
Orkenr. 184 

Ov«r*populaiMA. 7 
l>Ha of AifMiu. 95 
OaovAywAHi. Bab glue from. t97 

Paeonia. gold io, 9a 
Poarimdee. Crimmo king, t 67 
'Pagame, of Tbniban wbeai 

Aiouidv 47 . a 17. < 34 . ado 
Paleetine, aalt ae fettiliMr, 53; mid* 
wiater plougbizig, 54; flaja. 58; 
olivci, a85; wheat a^ bonay. 30Q 
Pdfi'iifcajKifiii. 230 

tbe fortunate ble of 
E uap e tm , ep 
Pwidania, bow of. 73 
Pangaeua, Me, gold from, 90. 372 
Peak g i ae a. ttdllet, s$ 

Pincii'ifwi'iim. MiUiian eoJooy In 
Oimea. aip. 240; ealc fiah from, 
aja, 287: AdMtao pooary at. 
*97 

PttWeHw, 177 

Papbhgonii. acorn* end almiMKls 
frw, 58. *33 
PiPTTue for ropa*, 39, *34 
.Pieritffawi, 373 
PweiM, 358 

Paco*, eopper, 114: libour diipuue 
to, C43: wheat unpom. <77; 
macbla, 290: wina, 294 
Parthenon, buildii^ of. 130 
P aaien, Athenian banker, 146, 33 s. 
339>843 

Neoiiee. eunvner and wineat. 39 
PtamucB. wool from, apt 
Patent, monopoly. 196 
Htru, ramMU 46 
Paul, Sc, on Btanual labour, 14 
Paunnaa*, cattle in Laconia, 61: 
mulm Bi Eiia, 73; poultry. 74 f.; 
buroedbneha, J73 f.; Cariiseicue, 
1^; byeaea, 184; iebnd of Soria, 
186: trade with India. a<a n. ij 
coada io Graeco, ayt 
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PtarU. 300 
Peisiraatas, Athenian tyrant* 63. 95* 
46s, 3»8 

4 > 

Pellane, vool from, 292 
Ftllts, fun and Ivdes, 393 
Pelop^eeian vnr, effect wi asn* 
culroTe> Bs 

Pdepcnneaua, farming in» 40, ox 
Penaua, rit« in Tbeaaaly, paMurea 
by, 63 

Pmueott*, cu of fiftieth, 250, 274, 

Penrelicua, marble, 290, 37* 
Peparethus, wine, 294: capture by 
pincea, 309 - 

Perdic<^ of Mactdonn, 233, »? 
PeffWoee, maker* and eeUen of. tjO. 
X93* *45 

Pergamum. gold, 91 
Peridee, xfi, xa8, 234r 

fSpim. Maria SryUnei, 62, tBfi, 
293 j of Scylar, 2975 of Hanno, 
30J 

Penia, mga and tapeatnet, 182; 

monetarr ayatem, 323 

Pen, long fertility of aeed at. 56 
Petrie, Sir F.. quoted. 120, 21a 
Phaeadane, 2x4 

piManippua, Attic laodowoet, 72, 
8B, T07, txt, 196 
PhaltAthoe, a ctJoniacr, 320 
Phaoagoria, teUef from famine it, 
219 

Fhaaia, fiaz iron), 202. 319; nahiog 
neta, 267 
Pbeaaanta, 7b 

Pheidiaa, tbe iculptor, 14$, t?B 
nuidon, currency ayatem, 3:6, 3*9 
Pbene. paaturea in, 6$ 

PhiditM. poymenta to, 3** 

Philip of Maceden, 9c, *^. 3*7 

Philoatephanua of Corinth, early 
banker, 33S 

niHua, fertility of, 40: femme at, 

*77 

Pbocaeana, aai, 248: mooecary 
ataadard, 320 

Phocia, gtain in, 47; cattle, Oi; 

honoi, 64: >55 

Phoenicia, Pboenkiana, tradata, 5: 
diecovaran of Laurium, 95; bitU' 
men, aot; gypaum, 203; in 
Homeric Abb. 211, 299 ff.; «mx)' 


masd Atlantic, 920, 322; fiour 
feom, 264; ihipbuilding, 28of.; 
pottery, 297 

KofTtiio, Athenian banker, 140. *3** 
33B ff'i 343 
Pharos, 389 

Phociua mennona ailk, 186 
Ph^gii, wool from, 29! 

359 

Pieria, e^, 9* 

Pigaoni, 54* 

PiUma. felt, :S3 
Pilot* of Tyre, 3®o 
^dar, Corinthian inventiooa, 230 
Pindu* Mt*,, rainfall, 48 
Pine, timber for aUpbuilding, 2?8 I. 
Piracy, pirate*. 5, 90> 2*7, 229» 253, 
269, 306 ff. 

Piraeua, trade of, 234 
Piia, ahipbtiilding, 280 

Fistos^luu, 114 

Pitch, eee Tar 
Pitpropa, 198 
Plague ac Athena, 22 
Plaicer of Parit, 203 
Plataea. femina at, a?: 

Plato, limitatioo of catiacnry, o; 
gainful oecupatioae, xi; payment 
CO dtizeoa, 16; Rapubife. *5 
eomiDiinum, 26; poiidoo of 
women, 26, 138; acquiaitioe in- 
atincr. 27; land ayatem, 28; 
money, 29 f.; powty and wealth, 
3*; alavery, 33. 49, xjTfi 
drus. 36; irrigatioA, 56; defomta- 
tion of Attica, 82; omcAoUw, tiB; 
women cook*, t37; appren^- 
*hip, 140; esiynotm, 143: netoifem, 
147; dxoemakere, 172; potten, 
178; Tmon of Er, x8o; traffic in 
aim*, 207; g1a*a, coloniaation, 
224; raerchafica, 23X 
Pliny, Not, Hkt., Hcals, g:; 3-y«« 
crop rotation, s?: mUtas, 103; 
copper fponi India, 113; pbtan^vm, 
tt7} (o^ithaieitm, tiB; Saipe, a 
female doctor, 138; ebeep^abear- 
ing. 179; felt making, XB3; *ilk, 
186: wooden barrala, 191; worker* 
In bfon*e, ao8; pottery, 23^1 
Italian wheac, 259 f-i timber, 
*79 f.; oiarWaa, 290; pslisa, 293 
Plough, Orerir, 56 
Ploughing, aauon* for, $4 
Pfumkiun, 117 
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Plaujch, building of Ptrtbttoo, 
iron iBooey, 311; euMm of 
Cno«uon«, 337; Ociaodc*. 370; 
l^urfu* of Athooo» 390 
Po, river viUe^, 046 
PpUtJt, J04, :o6, 356, J7a 
PoJieo, in Arben*. Scytbion orcben. 
j6c, 360 

Pollux, lowher workinf, 171; dor 
woficin^, t7$ i woovint, 113: wd$bi 
of tiloat. 33a 

Polybhio> w^th of Accko, 3B3 
Polyerotoo of Samoo impoAo Attk 
•hoop. 69 
Ppiymilm, cSa 

Pompey. ouppreoaiOA of p w ocy, oxp 
Poneua. groiA frein, oo, 035. 061 > 
063: hoMy. 74; timbor frd^ tp7, 
X 70 * t» 7 't fiibinC. 

Populotifio ofAKacaandGrooco. ipC. 
Porcolaia, 177 
PtwfA am , 375 
Porridfo. acUora of, 136 
Poo M dMiua, Spartan cortorao. sax 
Potadaoo, Coriaftian cWudiy, X34 
Pottery, iodortry, 174ff.; moioi in, 
*37 

Ponery. mie id. s , 394 S. 

Poultry, 74 f. 

Poverty. Amtotk and Plato on, 3a 
PrecioiM atonco. yewaOery, joe. 3^ 
Preea, oil, ipa; conwr of 'T^aJa in. 
afl 5 

Proeoanaana. maThlo fraa, apo 
P r o ^om u , ^ffra p ai, ipt 
free up fafo. jls 
Profit rnodvo. *7 
PropylaewB. buMint of. 1x9 
^ertartar. 37B 
Proanaer, 141. * 3 J, * 4 » 

Pnnlnf. Sj 
Pryioaoio. 373 

Poommoticbua of Cfypc. t*” of 
whoac to Albana, X63 
Aendvovot, xaoe. tJ$ 

PMw. tt 3 

Paolotiboa of Spyp*. S> >43 i PU^ 
pator. abjpbtiiMinc. aeej maa> 
polke. xSs 

Pubik 6 mnm, 37. 35 X If. 

Pump unkoowD >0 Cro ac a , 101 
Purpk dyo. aoo Morax 
Pyloa. wtaaot ip, 40 
^rrbuo e# Epinio, 30O 
^rthiau pantooi 63 


4II 

Qu kfc afl v i, tip 

Rain lya^n. of Graeco. 46; of 
Adriabc. X43 

Roiaio. cntndueod by Turka. I7; 

from RhDd«. a 33 
Ratio of CDQemnry roralo, 3x3 
Roapifif. $6 

Rod 800, Pertpbtf of. 6 t. i 36 . 393 

RrtiDOC ,63 

Rena of fiartn Itoda in Aetica, 44 
Raeamxxft. X 44 
Reopondascia. 346 
> 3 x 

Rbeecohia, colony op Thermaio gulf. 
U 4 

Rhoghioi. aacrod aaarfeot at. aia. 
at 9 

Rbodoa. irop voridng. axo; oartit* 
quake. 198; efaipbui)dipg. xo> f.. 
X44. X53; pcney. xx4. 310; bar\k' 
ing. X54; reach frece Atbtna. X64, 
XT?: adrift of grain ahipo. xbo; 
wipe, X94: rnopo ta ry oeandard, 
3x0: boctoraiy bopda, 349 
Rhoecua of Sacnoa, tPvqitDr of 
hoUow cpoting, xoS 
Rbana, river, beiop bom, 39 
RiebiBr. Miaa G.. puitny cedndqne. 

X 03 , * 75 , I a? 

Ridgeway, Sir W., Fbamciapa. a ix 
Roada. X 4 kf. 

Rock uyrta], aij 1 

SiwiiMi Ep^drc, alavecy in. 151 

Ropea, 59, aox, X91 

Ra^ S. tfoUand. quoead, 6. 304 

Roefa, tL LeAg. Otook looou, i 3 o 

Rubert, 300 

Pnmania. erada with, X41 
Rut roada. *sc 
Rf*. SI 

Soddfc ufdmown ia Groooo. 66 
S aft op. dya, 190 
Safla, aaiideib. aoo. a34» 3 «* 
SaWpia. oropa In. so: bacda of. x 3 o 1 .: 
to Cyp^ ays 

Sole, m hrtiliorr, 53: for oniowb. 
69; pnidueboa ca, 1x4: adlen of. 

13* 

flrtWto. raid eei Sipteoo, 
ai 3 , a43; aboep, aoi 
Srtoaraa of Japan, a? 

Sopd*box taalini, xe 3 
a«3.313 
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Sirdini*. Phoca«an» in, ftii; Pho«ni* 
cjiiw in, 3P3. 30j 
Stnnatu, fun from, 293 
Simnie Gulf, 5 

Sttne, £9ld tnd titrer from, 92 
Suytui, Bosporun chief, 2fr6 
Scammder, river, eenlemena b?, 
217 

Scepre Hyk, from, 9 < 

Scherie, identified xvicb Corfu, 2x3 
Sddroe, ixhmic route, 247 
Scione, wine from, 347 
Scironk rood, 352 
Scykz, Pfripltu of, 297 
SefTOe, foeain,73;iroa, (22; piracy, 
367 f, 

Scythia, hctnp from, 291 
See, influence on Grecka. 5 
Sea Oak, food of tunny, 289 
Serek, si 

Seed, selectioo of, $5 
iSamcAiMs, 42 
Sekudd dynasty of Ada, 8. 6a 
Sehznan, C. T.. monetary dab2se- 
ment of Hippui, 331 
Selyrnbria forbids export of wheat, 
370 

Sample, Mise £. G, influence of 
peographic environmeot, 2 If.; 
ancient Mediterranean apricul* 
tore, 4S f.; atock-breeding, 59 f, 
Seneca, leather money of Sparta, 322 
Scref, Chineae, { 86 , 293 
Sfrika danwlo. 293 
Sesame, a summer crop, 55; sellera 
of, X36 

Saaioa, aeiaure of, 266 
Sheep, 41, 66 ff., 2x3 n. 6 
SheepingwxiT, 3s 
SbaM-maken, 206 
Shingles, wooden, for roofing, 204 
Shipbuilding, 198; lumber used in, 
279, 299 

Ships, size of, 243 

Shoemeking. 172 f.; female shoe* 
(udrer, 13?: fall shoes, 183 
Sidly, horses from, 6$; iron, 123; 
wheat. 23 >, 259; timber, 2S0, 305; 
fiaheDcs, 28S; sheep. 29:; Phoeni¬ 
cians in, 303 

Sicyon, 377; fish from, 3S8 f. 
Sigaum, Athenian cieruehy, 334, 
263; isthftiic ibaory, 24? 

Sigloe, silver, ratio to gold, 32$ 
Silent trading, 2x1 f. 


Silk, x86, 291 
Silphium, 2^ 

Silver, mining at* Laurium, 95 ff,; 
fromDaoxateium, 245; from Spam, 
304 

Sinai, copper In, 113 

Si"dw, 185 

Sinope, MIleaian colony, 219, 340; 
timber. 279; fiah curing, 287; 
debeaemmt of come, 333 
Sinoplc earth, 103 

Siphroe, gold, 91; copper, 114; iron, 
132; revenues from mines, 373 
Siphon, xue of, tot 
Stlona*, 274 
3fi9pkyUim, 3S9 
SiiopoUd, 271 
Sitopov^a, 368 
Sitos, $t 

Skvea, Sltvefy, 14,148 ff.; birthiate 
of, 24; desertion of, 27; cexca on, 
32; Arinotk and Plato 00 Slavery, 
33. 149: for debt, 42; la agri¬ 
culture, 83; in ounce, 108; 
torture of, >56; scare slavee, 161; 
price of, 162: in Heuner, 314 
Smelting, 94 

Scnitb, Adam, 32 

Smyrna, rainfall, 46; made tn, 23: 
Soap, 188, 285 

Socrates, In the Phatdms, 36; on 
farming, 38 f. 

Soil, study of, 52 

Solon, laws of, ro, 12,4; ff., 72,132, 
X93.*55. a34> 3*7. 342 
S^boclee, Ofdipbs Ra, 59; EUttro, 
63; 7H>lok«a, 259 
Soatratua, a pirate, 310 
Sowing, 55 

Spain, copper, 1141 colonisation, 
321 ; trade, 34B; Greek pottery in, 
398 

Sparta, ieokiiooisi policy, 2, 7, 27; 
iron money, 27,3at; army raiions, 
132; nurtes from, 137; education of 
women, 139 
Spartocus, 366, 269 
Spearmaker, 206 
Spelt, 49 

Spetkgler, Oswald, 36 
Sphragis, 103 
Spinning, 179 
Spinot. 123 
Spodos, 103 
Sporedes, 6 
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Staw MciaUvn, 371 
Stater, gold, 333 
Steel, SMuetAo, 304 {. 

Scrabo, 00 Peeeidcniua. %', Aegin^ 
tans, 33; wool oi TbeauUy. 
Euryelca of Sparta, S7; wcaMt of 
former daya, 90; gold of Paogteue, 
9a; minea M De<Bafti«, 94: nf 
Launum, 9 >: iron from Do^li. 
}> 9 ; iron in Elba aedEgboea, cu; 
water otiU, 1^; wbeac ib Cypnia, 
tty, timber mm Colchis, 379 
5(folsg), 359 

Sthliee, sbaeoco of labour, U 3 
SctokcMm), 179 
Scryown, river, 9a, 95 
Stucco, 303 
Sugar, 73 

Sumer, temple banks in, 334 
SuaiuiD, alsTe roarfcet, 133 o. 1; 
revoh of elevee, 15S; fortaSectido 
of, 361 

Sweden, copper g**"* of, 333 
Swine, 70 f. 

Sword'Cnakera, 306 
Sybejis> eooka at, 196; weeMi of. 
330 , 333; coanecboo with Miletua, 
341, 348 f. 

SyupMmt, 384. 393 
Symbciai, 327 
5 > ii u ixiiw, 379, 383 
Sjmtrap^, 346 
Symtwtm, 389 
SynltiM, 379 
Syntn 4 Mrcky, 379 
Syra, iron in, 133 

S^ocoM, ship of Hicro, aeo, 309, aSo 
SyracuM, c o toy in Sicily, 33o; pork 
eod cbMoa froca, 233; gold 
comage, 33b 

Syrli, boUn, 333; timbef from. 380 
Byrtee, tunny fisbarM. 389 

ra/cNfoir. t3lent, in HooMr, 313 
Tamaeaue, Temoea, 303 
Teftaefa, 37 ? 

Tanaia, river Don, 3 C 9 ; Aaberwe, 388 
Tanmng, 170 

Tapestry, loen, 181; free Peieio, 
C83; from CarAage. 304 
Taphiena, piracce, 313, 307 
Tar, pitch, aoj, 344, 383 1 . 

Tar3e, Terencum, lamp paitt fRMO, 
308; u apore of Ank vaace, 397 
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Tm ir t mf m-rn, TtwicfuftK. TsMo- 
ptim, 389 

Tare. W. quoted, 8 o. 3, 34, 
Tanbiek. 300 

Ta rta eaue, 114. ji6, sai, 301 
Taurereanium, Greek cetoy, 320 
Tautua, cihv from, 314 
TaxaboB, oa sZaree. (53; farming, 
35b; A^OBian ey e te m , 371 S. 
T tmat f h, 339 
T ebnar cb s i , 357 
Tomeaa, Terepaa. 113 
Temples uaed as banka. 334 
TeBiDt farreing, 44 
Testadoe, m a/j o iaiu fron. 333 
Team, 184 

Tecs, matal vaaea, aap; curee on 
magistratca, 370, 308; taxee, 387 
Xwa rasM, 45 
TsEtiles, trade ia, 390 
*I%ike of Miletua, ^5, 313 
Hioaee. gold. 91; ahare* in convoy, 
388; marble, 390; wioe, 394; 
rsrenuaa. 373 

T Vm i sroc l ee . 33,76,96, 308, 335 
TVocrima, Idylla, 34, 65,70, 7 S 
TVmdoait, Milesian cotoy 00 Sea 
of Axov, 219, 340: aair fisb fi o m , 
233,387; Lmcoo rami ta port duee, 

*87 

T^cngius, rrfohrtaan sc Megan, 40 
'ntaoplmaQa, Ctoad^r: 83 b. r; 
it 4 ^ >• > 85 : >ss »• >; > 7 s; <83: 
t88; 303 i J18 o. a: 323 n. i ^ 
343; 385^4 

TbcoiAraatue,ifu(. ^tol.: dr Cauau 
: dagenaeban of wheat into 
demal, 32; ploughing, $4^ fig 
OoJttffa, 77 f.; viticulaut, 78(8. ( 
taoBing, 170 f.; rtrsiakto. J79; 
Wakbia, 183; eonoA, jI?; co^* 
toal. 190: timbst and «o^> 
working, Ipfilf.j ihM, tpy; shsr* 
coal. 198: resiB, 20a; PoBtie 
wbest. *t$ B. 8: tjmbar for abip* 
building, 379 ff.; oJcvm of Cyra* 
Auca. 383 

TVophreatua, dt£spi*Wt ; minium, 
J02; copper from CfaaUodoo, 113; 
sapbek from Enneas, 114; quick* 
ailver, tip; coal, tsj, 303; alavea 
St Laturiom. 1(0; cmBsbtf, 190; 
dyae, 196; rodi eryalsl, S09; 
afcctnsm, 246 a. a 


u > 
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TbMphrutuf, dt O^ribw: goaukifu, 
171 o. 23; crocu*, 140; lead u 
Mlva Mfittifien, ao9j perfumee 
from AegiAJ, ajd 

TbeopbmrA, ^ dimt lempetis, 
76 (u 9 

Tbeopocopua, pirate of Miletue, 309 
Tbeohc fuod. 369 
There, fkaioe u, 277 
'HieifTtoibetae* couR of, 349 
TkesMly, ^nrung a, 47; cartie, di; 
bone*, 63; eheep, 67, apj^ de* 
population, 87; whaat, ado; dmbar, 
*79. 

Tbetet, 43 

Tbomaa Aquinas, St, 30 
Thrace, ag^niiture, 23, s$, 63; gold, 
po> minera from, 95^ aiphak, 114; 
wheat, 264; flax, 291; ailvo, 331 
TVomr, 170 
Tluaahiag, jd 
Tliocydidae on piracy, 307 
TTmloihopAofM, joc 
ThutadiJupna, 289 
'Hiurii, gypaum from, 203 
Tilee, 204 

Timber, from 8. Italy, 220; oecaa* 
aary to Athena, 235; ftom Black 
Sea porta, 244; oii^ in, 278 S.; 
tranaport, 283 
Tanemaui, 373, 383 
Timotbeua of Atfaaoa, aSa; laauea 
copper coioa, 32? 

Tifi, 11$ f.; from Sobemia, 246; tm* 
plating, 3C9 

TiagUp CanhaguiiiAa at, 302 
TipAa, 5: 

Tuyna. copper and bronae, iia 
Tod, M, N,, on ftxilda, 140 f. 
Tegarxoah, horse* aod mulea from, 
300 

Token c^a at Aibaea, 328 
TMer, uae of word by Aiietotle, 32 
Tomi, GitA coiooy, a 19 
Toola, ahoemaJiVa, 1 7a; carpaacer'a, 
197 • blackamith’a, ao6 
Torture of aUvea, i$d 
Tow, 201 

l^ade, balance of, 334 
Ttade money, 324 
Trade routed 243 
Trade iduoaa, (41 
TraaapoR by land, 232 
Traojylvarja, gold frm, 90 
Troptxa, ace Banking 


Ttapxiritifus, speech of laoeratce, 
34 * f* 

Trapeaua, 219; fldiing, 287 
Tribute trf Alika in Delian League, 
387 f. 

Ththt^cot, silk, (8d 
Trichonie, Lake, in Aecolia, 48 
Tciersrc^, 378 
Tnxropoioi, aoe 

Trinacria, Odyaaeua ^pwrecked on, 
»86 

Troiseo, 377 

Troy, Trojan war, 247 

Truck farming, 50, 57 

Tubal, in Ziiuna, 300 

Tunny flaberies, 6, 229, 287 

Ttirdetania, copper, 114; inn, 12a; 

tar, 201; aheep, 291 
Tujha in Oraace, 8? 

Tyranny and money economy, 323 
Tyraa, Mileaian colony, 219,241 
T^ and Sidon, eea t^e, 211,273, 
* 49 . 8**1 3 *S 

Underfiring in muuag, leo 

Ural Mca., gold in, 223 

Ut«, P- N., on tyranny, 95; 

Peiaiatrarua and Phye, 319 n. 3 
Uaury, 30 
Uiopiaa, Greek, 29 

Varro, on Creek cbeeae, 6a; Pyrrhic 
abe<9, 68; poultry keeping, 75 
Visee, metal, 209 
Vectii, 116 

Vegetabke, growing of, 127: aellera 
of, 136 

Verdigria, 190 

Vine, viti^tura, 3, 41, 78 ff. 
Vineyarda, women working in, 127, 
*37 

Vicrueiua, wattle and daub, 203; 

dovetailing, 197 
Volaceme, tunny fiahlng, 269 

Wagaa, 131 f., 264 f, 
Wappenmtinaea, 329 
War munitioni, export of, 207 
Water pipea, 209 

WaKle and daub, in conetrucnoa, 
20a 

Wo, in shipbuilding, 202,283; from 
Syberaa, 220 
Wealth, division of, 32 
Weavug, 179 f. 
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Weldio0, m6 

Wheat, two moniha*, 49; apriBg and 
winter. $5: ruM, 36; AehUkan, $6: 
prie**, 133; cnaai>J ot tnde fat. 
*74. >77: pwferred to barley. 374 
Wh«*l. ponar’k. >74 
Wind eyMB of Maditartamaa, fa. 
taaf,; EtCHMi. fa. 44); “Eaat 
wind^ 3«o 
WlndlM*. leo 

Wifie. j; nuAuffaeturc of. rjfa; mda 
in. 190. a:8, ano, *930.; hon 
Damaacia. 300 
Win. tafa 
Waad. tMa*. 190 

Wwaan. pootian of, an Cteaca, jfa; 

labour of. C34f. 

WoodworklAf. tpfa 
Wool, 420,241; draaaifif. 127; wash* 
iA4. iT9i trade cn. 39c L; freiD 
Damaaeua, 300 
WooUena ind wontada. j&4 
WooUey. Sir L.. quoted. 195 

XenUf, 179 
XtmkoH. 147. 37S 
Xeaocracaa of Chakedoo. 357 
Xenophantua, an itjnarant potter, 
^95 


Xenophon. tDCznbcfthfeofAaaeffibly, 
X3{ O a f OMO Wi gg, 3B; tomuig in 
ArtiGa. 48; winoowinc, $7; ee 
//erwaMaeA^. fafa; ftioimiiiir, 97, 
S^i Mfmcfoiiiia. 134 ; ^P- 
prenrwaKip, i39i Ueciaa, 143, 
14B: idevaa. 132 1.-, Leuriiim, jfae; 
■Ufl wulraii, 179; eooka, ipi; 
eoloftitackie, a24: Ar^. Aihtti,, 
aa7,234; eiada, 234, »fae; dodca ac 
Piiaaoa, 252.237; Chakidioe, 263; 
grain daden, 271; Ptaeanidan 
•hipa, 30X; Aiasa^er of Pberaa, 
909: aahaa of fold, 324; toeaJ 
c oi n a g i, 323: meneyleodinf. 336; 
eoanereta) cotiita, 350: Joaa aa by 
war, 333 i oeat of ee^cy, jfaa 
Xenaa, 39.64. ifafa, 2B0 

Secynthua. aai^elt frm, Jt4 
2da. 31 

2coo, phUoaopher. landa on ba(^ 
tBnry, 337 a. 2 

Egyptian baDiff, 294 
Zei«i(ar. 43 

ZemDarn, Sir A., dafaece of alavoy, 
<34: menheata' mailu on pottery. 
179; litursiea, 3B0 n« a 
Zinc, II2£, IC7 
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p. 49. 7 ^ months wheat from Sicify. Unidentifiable. Jaany 

(Wheats of claskal antiquity, p. 105) suggests it may have 
been rye, in this instance spring sown. Theophrastus in the 
preceding passage speaks of a grain with many coats or 
'‘glumes", possibly autumn sown rye. But the cultivation of 
rye in Ancient Greece is open to doubt. 

p. 51. Identification of Wheats. According to modem botani* 
cal usage the various forma of wheat are identified by chromo> 
some numbers, i.e., the nuclear elements of cells definite in 
number for any plant and so characteristic of its species. 
Einkom, trilkum monococeum one kemelled, with 14 chromo' 
somea; emmer, trit. dkocc. two kemelled with 38 chroma. 
The "true wheat", group, with 42 chroms. TVit. vulgare is 
"true" wheat, hullesa. Tipke was einkom. suited for making 
porridge and horse feed. Bread made from it is inferior in 
quality. Zeia, Olura, SenudaUs were emmera, from which 
coarse bread could be made. Sitos denotes any kind of grain. 
Sitardas of the 42 chromoaome group was “true" wheat from 
which good white bread could be made. This was sown in 
spring and less widely grown than the emmer group which 
were autumn sown and better adapted to the Mediterranean 
dimate, starting their growth in the moist winters before the 
drou^ts of summer endangered or stunted their growth. The 
modem durum wheats from which macaroni is made, was 
unknown. Macaroni is a modem invention. The question as 
to whether spelt was known u a difficult one. Jasny concludes 
that Tragos was not spelt, which was not cultivated before the 
Christian era. Recent experiments in the baking qualities of 
various cereals of the wh»t genus show that while bread of a 
sort can be manufactured from flour made from einkorn & 
emmer the results are unappetising to modern fasces (Le 
Clerc, Bailey & Wcasling, "Milling & Baking Testa of Einkorn, 
Emmer, Spelt and Poli^ Wheat". Jwim. Am. Soc. Agronomy 
10 (1918), p. 215). So heavy were the loaves of ancient bakers 
that they sank in water. (Pliny, AfAf. xviii, ii, 27. 105) 
Galen {deAl Fac.i, 25) mentions a wonderful bread made from 
Siiaraas which could float and was called Aquaiicus. Athenaeus 
(iii, J09, B) speaks of a celebrated baker, Tryphon of Alevsn^ 
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dria, and gives a long list oi iiiStrtnt breads, such as ZumUt, 
leavened; Axumos unleavened; S€midcliUi, bread made with 
white dour; Chondrites made with groats; Sugkomistcs made 
with unbolted dour. The poorer classes seldom, if ever, ate 
bread, but cakes or porridge made of barley or millet, poau, 
or meslin, a mixture of whttt. barky or millet. The dimculry 
of milling the grains of wheat suAaemly fine to make good 
flour and the expenae of the commercial product was prohibit 
live. At the public dinners, provided at the dty's coat in the 
Prytaneum or Atheru. Solorv decreed that barley cakes should 
be served OR ordinaiy days, ''bread” at festivi^ (Athen. iv, 
» 37 )- 

p. 83. De/orsflation and Soil Eronon. Mr. A. French in an 
article 'The Economic background to Solon’s reforms” 
[Class. Quart. Apr. 1956, p. 11 ff.) quoted Tbeognis (959) who 
tells of a spring which once flowed dear, but is now choked 
with mud from a mountain stream, as evidence of toil erosion 
through deforestation when neitber terracing nor contour 
ploughing were practised to keep it in check. 

p. 94. Separation of gold and siher. To separate the gold from 
silver in dectrum salt was added with a redumng agent like 
straw, charcoal or other organic material. The salt attacked 
the silver, foming silver chloride, vdiich is absorbed in the 
walls of the crucible. This process is indicat e d by Agathar* 
chides (Mueller. Fr^. Hist. Graee. lii) Strabo (iii, i. 8, C, 
146) who speaks of a " sty p ti c earth”, probably alum uaed 
irutead of salt. Pliny [H.N. xxziii, 69. cf. also Diod. Sic. 
lii. 12*14) speaks of the sulphur process. In this the electrum 
was mixed with sulphur compounds (sulphides) and charcoal. 
The silver is transtonned into black silver sulphide and the 

E old is left, the silver being recovered from the sulphide by cupel- 
ition. Amying, or determining the purity of gold was done 
by the "touchstone” (8u«en«). A streak of gt^d was made on a 
blackstone (Lydian atone, Theophr.. d< Lap. 45; Arist. Hist. An. 
viii, <a). and comparing it with the colour of a streak made 
with a gold alloy of known composition. 

p. 103 . CupeUation. Analyses of slag found in the ancient 
workings show that bone was whh the day in (he 

cupel, a sound modem practice. References in (he Bible to the 
cupel are numerous, jerem. (ri, 29-30) inveigbs against the 
wickedness of Israel, calling them ^rduse diver” ^od for 
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nothing and rejected by God. "The bellows blow fiercely; 
the lead is consumed of the fire; in vain do they go on refining; 
for the wicked are not plucked away." It may be remaHcH 
that probably the prophet’s methods were too vigorous and the 
furtiace too hot successful cupeUation (Forbes, op. cit., 
p. 213). 

p. 102, HtaUh of Miners at Lastrium. The mines themselves 
were not unhealthy. The shafts were not de!ep and they were 
diy, although ventilation was difficult. What must have been 
deleterious to health were the arsenical fumes from the smel¬ 
ters. When the smelting was resumed by a Spanish company 
in the 19th century work had to be abandoned owing to the 
poisonous fumes. It was not until the French took over and 
installed modem American furnaces that success was obtained. 
We may surmise that the death rate among the ancient slave 
woHters in the smelters was high. 


p. II2. Bronst. Bronae is copper alloyed with another metal 
or metals. Copper in its natural state is never perfectly pure, 
containing traces of gold, silver, iron, nickel, antimony and 
arsenic. In ancient times these impumiea amounted to 3 or 4 
per cent, sufficient to give a certain degree of hardness to tlte 
soft copper, and make what we may call "natural" bronze, or 
"pre*bronze". Ancient bronzes were not made by alloying 
copper with tin alone. The earliest specimens are made with 
alU^ of lead and antimony which gave fairly satisfactory results. 
The earliest example of bronze containing a high percent^e of 
tin are celts and daggers found in the second City of Troy, 
containing to per cent of tin. To-day standard commercial 
bronze is generally made with a formula known as "erghty- 
five and three fives", i.e. eighty-five per cent copper and five per 
cent each of lead, tin and zinc. Arsenic, whilst it hardens 
copper, makes it too brittle for practical use. In Homer we 
can never be certain whether copper or bronze is meant, e.g., 
the terms erythros (red), aishops (glittering), and pkaemtos 
(shining) are applied to chalkos, which suggest copper which is 
(prighter than bronze. We may infer that allusions To weapons 
signify bronze and those to cauldrons and tripods copper. 
Copper cannot be hardened by "quenching", i.e., by plunging 
it when hot into oil or water. The reverse would be the result, 
the copper would be softened rather than hardened. The only 
way to harden copper is by hammering, by which a sharp edge 
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am be giyen to \ tool This is, howerer, unsa^s^ctory as the 
edge is soon dulled and must be rewcvked. All the wonderful 
stories of (he '‘lost" art of hardening cx^per are 

a t 17. Midas. Caasiodonu (Variae Lett. iu. 31) attributes to 
idas the "discovery” of both tin and lead. Sm^ dq>c«in of 
ctssiterite are fotmd in Phrygia* where he is supposed to have 
ruled. Midas is sn irttriguing fi^re and we ahould like to know 
more about him. Was be an aaiy metallurgist who worked in 

S id, silver, tin and lead } (vide also Pliny, N. H. vii. 56; and 
ry*i art. in J. H. S. 44 (i^X P* >69. 

p. 117, Zinc. Greek miners never achieved the extiactioii of 
metallic sine from the ores they worked. They knew of a 
mysterious substance, rinc oxide, with propertka (hey did not 
understand, which collected in the flues of their furnaces but 
which they could put to no use. The most importaat form of 
zinc to*day is sphaltriu or zinc blende (ZnS), a zinc sulphide. 
As this is not found near the surface of the cenb, Gredt miners 
probably did not Imow it, but tl^ may have encountered it at 
Lauriurn. What they did know was calamine or smithsonite 
(Zn CO^ zinc carbonate, which was plentiful at taurium and 
gave the miners a lot of trouble. (It is unjikefy that they 
encountered heimmorphhe (HgZ n |S»tOt), hydrous rinc silicate.) 
Greek metallurgists called smithsonite and the zinc oxide 
found in the furnace flues cadneia. Arabian metal workers, 
who were more expert, called the Utter flem which 

comes (he modem word tutiy. Dioacoridea (v. 85) called this 
spodas and pomphoiys. Spoaa is zinc oxide cootsminatort with 
■oot and duat found in the tower part of the furnace, pmpholyx 
ia the bright white kind collected on the roof of the furnace 
where the zinc oxide ia aubUmated and can be scraped off when 
the furrtace ia cool. Tlw best quality Dioacoridea says, came 
from the copper ores of Cyprua. Natural calamine wta found 
in 'Macedonia, Thrace and Spain; but Lauriurn, where it is 
plentiful, ia not mentioned. We may aafoly conclude that Greek 
metallurgists were igrwrant of the nature the substance th^ 
found in their fumacea. They cenaiiOy did not make metallic 
zinc, because they did not knew that tht reaction ZnO + C *Zn 
will not take place in the presence of oxygen or COj* 

p. 119. ChafyUs, Daciyb’, Mossyn^. The Cbalybes were 
supposed to ” s Scythian tribe living where iron was bom 
Why Scythian is unexplained. Either it is a mistake, or points 
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to the migration of a Scychiao tribe to a country south of the 
Black Sea (s.v. Suidas and Etym. Mag.). A curious story 
recounted by Aristotle and Theophrastus {<U Mir. Ausc. 25; 
de Nai. An. v. 14) is of mice nibbling the iron of the Chalybes, 
the latter saying that they even devoured the iron of the forges. 
Mo rational explanation of this can be found. Curiously enough 
this story of iron-eating mice is widespread from India to 
Europe. The Mossynoect were said by Xenophon (Anah. iv, 
3 ! V, la cf. Herod., ui, 94; vii, 7S) to have conquered 
the Chalylm and made them work as th^r blacksmiths. This 
is not impossible sa they can be identified with the Muski or 
Motefu who rose to power after the of the Hittitea some¬ 
where about laoo B.C. They may be the same as the Meschech 
of Eaekiel 27* 13. The Jdaean DactyH are probably mythical; 
perhaps they were priests of Cybele who spread their cult from 
Crete to the Greek mainland. They may nave been mxxsicians, 
but it is unlikely they were iron-workers. To connect Crete 
with early iron-working is dubious* since the Cretan iron de- 
{>osits were smaU and of poor qualify and there is always con¬ 
fusion between the Cretan Mount Ida and the Mounta Ida in 
Mysia. The Tekfunes (Diod. Sic. v, 64: Pliny H.N. vii, 57: 
Plu«rch de Mutka, v. 8.3; Strabo, xiv, 2.7) are quasi- 
mythicil metal workers in Cyprus, Rhodes and Crete from 
t^iom come ail the legends of dwarfs who worked in metals 
in the mountains and guarded their secrets from mortals. 
Tubal-Cain of Genesis IV, 23, seems to have been one of them 
and it is curious to note that like the DaetyH he was a muMcian. 
That he was a worker both in copper and iron is unlikely. 

p. 189. D^rtuffs. Hermione in Argolis was famous for its 
purple. Akiphron (iii, 10, 4. Loeb ed.) speaks of Egyptian 
liaen dyed with sea-purple from Hermione, “ an exceedingly 
delicate and expensive weave Plutarch (AUx. 36) says xhii 
when Alexander caprured Susa be found 5,000 talents weight 
of purple from Heimione which, although it had been stored 
for 190 years still kept its colour fresh and dean. The reason 
for this, they say, is that honey was used in the purple dyes and 
white olive oil in the white dyes, for these substances after the 
like apace of rime, are seen (0 have a brilliance that is pure and 
lustroua **. This passage is by no means clear and perhaps it 
may refer to an early form of "batik” in which the uncoloured 
portions in the pattern were treated with a mixture of oil and 
hooey 10 prevent absorption of the colour when dipped in the 
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vat. In modem batik these are treated with resin. Perhaps 
Plutarch mUux^ resin for hcmey. 

Mcrdants, To obtain in a dye a hxative or 

mordant must be used. Greek dyers dissolved purpk in urine 
which had stood for several weeks until it had a strong tctunonia 
content, an excelleni mordant stiU used by primiuve dyers. 
Probably they also used alum, the ttbtmfn of Pliny, but evi^nce 
is lacking. They used sodium carbortate, natron, probably 
imported from Enpt. Sospwort, taponana <iffieinalu, " Boun¬ 
cing Bat was luso used. They have used salt of tartar, 
but thia ia uncertain. According to Strabo (xiii. C.630) Hiera- 
polls in Phrygia with its calcaroxis spring was famous for its 
dye works, the water supplying the fixative agent. 

Kokkos orKermes. The moet ancient a^ouring matter used, 
was the " scarlet *’ of the Bible. “ Tolaat Schaina " or icarlet 
worm, conunemorated to thk day in our word vermilion. The 
mistake of euppoaing it was a gall or berry seems to have been 
made first by Theophrastus and repeated by Dioscoridea and 
PUny. Pausanias (x, 3, 2\ 36, x) recognised it was the body of a 
\vorm. The use of Kermes continued until cochineal was 
brought to Europe by the Spaniards from America. 

Amorgt or Amorges, is doubtful. It was the dye used in the 
celebrated fabrics from Amorgos, and was probably made from 
the lees of olive oil treated sodnim caibortate. But it may 
have been orchil or Iconus, or madder. Madder, rrythrodanm, 
made from the pulverised root of rnbia tijutorum, the famous 
Turkey red ", was, and still is, widely used. Severn! substances 
used as dyes are not cenainiy identifiable. Thapsct was possibly 
fennel or dill, Hysghom hm a plant or amall shrub may have 
been (he bilberry or wbonlebe^. Krimnof, a bright red or 
ceriae colour, msy have been a variant of Kermes, as also 
SandyX which was rtot red oxide of lead. Batraehis (Aristoph. 
Eq. 1406) was " frog green ". Hesychius says it was a dyer's 
colour. 

p. 199. Tfu boat of Vfysset. Leak {TrawU in th* Mono, i, 
p. 440) describes a similar boat svith withies en^eloping the 

K nwnales ass protection against waves or s sudden hwl. The 
It of Ulysses was crude perfectly practicable, hardly an 
ocean-going ship. 

p. 204. Iron Smeiting. The first reference to this is in Heuod 
{Thoog. 862-6) " as titt is melted in channelled crucibles, so 
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iron, the hardest of all things, is softened by glowing fires in 
mountain glens This shows that something novel is being 
compared with a process already well known, another indica- 
don of the late knowledge of iron working as compared with 
that of tin and copper. 

p. 205. Iron casting. The sutcment by Pausanias (iii, 13, 10) 
that Theodorus of Samos invented a way of casting [diach<Q) 
iron for nuking statues, is evidently wrong. Probably, if not 
certainly, he was confusing iron wi^ bronze. In ano^ter pas¬ 
sage Pausanias (*, 18, 6) ^s, “ The working of iron into 
statues is most difficult and involves great labour. The work of 
Tiaagoras (whoever he may be) is wonderful This does not 
refer to casting, as some commentators have supposed, but to 
hammering or " swaging into a mould. This seems to be 
confirmed ^ Lucan (vi, 403) but uncertainly, as it may refer 
to hammering pieces of iron into a bloom. 

E 205. Diploe. Generally thought to mean a weld or welding. 

eference to the new edition of Liddell and Scott shows that 
it U a medical term denoting the spongy interior of a bone. 
Diphe, therefore, as applied to met^lurgy, probably signifies 
the spongy mass of wrought iron as it comes from the smelter 
before it his been hammered to make it solid and rid it of alag 
and other impurities. The o^n quoted use of the word in 
Plato’s Sophist (267.E) does not indicate a weld but rather a 
crack or fault in the metal. T^ere is no evidence that Greek 
blacksmiths were able to weld metals. 7 'hey understood the 
use of solder, which was often employed, but generally they used 
rivets or seams (suchne), but that was not welding, Bluemner 
(iv, p, 350) discusses the point inconclusively. 

Pyrvnachos Uthos (Thcophr. de Lap. 9; Arist, <U Meteor. 
iv, 6, 11) has puzzled many commentators. L. & 5 , translates 
it “ fire-fighting, fire-resisting ”, a kind of fire proof stone, which 
is imposaibJe. Persson (Eisen u. Eisenbereitur^ der Slcesten 
Lertrer de Lund v- i (1933), p. 3) correctly 
identifies it with limestone, In contact with fire limestone 
liberates carbon dioxide, which appears to ” fight fire ” by 
«ting as a flux whereby the disint^iaiing lime combines with 
the phMphorus and is slagged away. Aristotle says " it melts 
and solidifies again presumably referring to the disintegration 
of the limestone, MeUas Lithos 0/ Theophrastus is probably 
lava. 
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p. 305. Seric inn, Pliny (H.N. ulus , 145) ipeakt of '* mHc 
iron Forbe» (op. dt, p. 439) hss coQviAcingfy shown tSuit n 
IS not Chinese but Indisn. It wis, ind NiQ is, s hifh>gnde steel 
woolsproduced in the cent^ district of Hyderabad. It 
was exported westwards and from it was made the famous 
blades of Damascus. There b no evidence it ever resched 
Greece, although Cteaba of Cnidua, an author of the 5th 
Century, knew of H. 

Sutf, Adnnuts cneana something very hard, like 1 diamond; 
the use of the word by Hesiod (£ut. Here. 331; Theog. 162) 
does not clearly indicate steel. Stemoma (Plut. 3a6B. 6238) 
may mean steel. It means sn impkment, knife or sword, with a 
sharp cutting edge. Kymos b certaidy not blued steel. 
Chalyht (Xen. Anab. V. 5.1; Aeach. Prom. 714; Arist. dr Mit. 
Aiuc. 8336) may mean iron or steel. Sidertn b iron. In Hellen> 
istic times Gre^ metallurgbis had learned to dbtinguish the 
quality and properties of imported iron and steel. Daimachos 
(Mueller, F. H. G. ti, 442) a 3rd century B.C. writer, speaks of 
Sinopic steel used for carpentera’ tools: Chalybic steel; steel 
horn Laconia used for hies and borers. Greek metallurgists had 
no knowledge of the chemical differences between iron and 
steel. 

p. 205. Quenefung. References to hardening by plui^ing 
steel while red hot are fairly numerous (s.v. b^to and baphe). 
It was sound metallurgical pracrice and b used to-day. The 
idea that water from different sources had any effect, good or 
bad, was erroneous. Plutarch’s story (Lyc. 9) that the so-called 
*' iron motley " of Sparta was made brittle by plunging into 
vinegar rather chan water b absurd. Hardening by quenching 
and cold working ” i.e. hanamering, could only ^ve affected 
a thin outer shell and not penetrated the mass throughout, for 
which rapid cooling from about i33o*F. to io$o* b eaaentbl, 
and the Greeks were unable to produce the greater heat. 

p. 206. Glauau. The passage in Athenaeus (v.aioC) 
apparently refers to iron, not steel, and may mean he derated 
it with reliefs. 

p. 231. ProjterM. The office might be held by a dtisen, not a 
metic. The family of Alcibbdee were hereditary proxenoi of 
Sparta. 

p. 257. Deigmo. There was at the Piraeus a sample market 
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(Xen. Hell. v. i. 2i) where merchants could display samples of 
their wares. We do rwt know if trajisactions there were subject 
to the sales tax. 

p. 258. Solon and the export xebeat. That Solon forbade the 
export of all graioa is very doubtful. Plutarch’s statement that 
he did allow the export of oil docs not necessarily imply that he 
forbade the export of grains. 

p, 276. Cieomenes. Sir William Tam {Alexander ike Oreat, 1, 
p. 129) has given convinciDg proof that tlie letter in Arrian 
(vii, 23. 6), in which Alexander promises forgiveness of his 
misdeeds to Cleomenea is a forgery. It is unlikely that Alexan¬ 
der, feraway in India from 330-326, could have known what he 
was doing. 

p. 298. The Areailas vase. Mr. E. A. Lane in the Am: fir. 
Schol. Ath. 38 (1936) p. 182 suggests a different interpretation 
of the scene. Arcesilas is seated under an awning, auperintend- 
ir^ the stowage in a cellar not of silphium but (d balM of wool. 
Mr. Lane points out that silphium would be preserved in 
jars not in bales. 

p. 323. Iron inoney of Sparta. A suggestion as to the origin of 
this mysterious money ” is that Laconia, which was rich in 
iron, exported iron in " pigs " and that the idea they constituted 
Spartan money, the so-called PelartorSy sprang from theae and 
that in fact they were never used in Sparta as ** money 

p. 337. Custom of the Cnossiens. Mr. F. J. McCartney (“ On 
the Cnossian custom of snatching money from lendera 
Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc. 62 (1931), p. 26) advances the theory 
that this was, in fact, a charm against evil, Many peoples, even 
in modem times, think that to give something to anybody will 
bring misfortune on tite recipient, and this may be averted by 
their taking or atealing it. To lend money was therefore danger¬ 
ous, and to charge inteiesc thereon made it worse in the eyes 
of the Cnossians. 

p. 343. /hwate loans to Cities. There is one instance known of 
this. Athenaeus (xi, 508 F) tella of Euaeon of Lampsacus who 
lent on the security of the Acropolis. On the city defaulting, 
he seiied it, which suggested he was trying to make himself a 
tyrant. The citizens after paying the debt expelled him. 
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